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ADVERTISEMENT. 


The  former  Editions  of  the  Tenures  of 
Gilbert  having  become  extremely  scarce, 
it  is  conceived  that  no  apology  can  be  requi- 
site for  presenting  a  new  one  to  the  world. 
The  Reservedly  high  estimation  in  which  the 
original  has  been  so  long  held,  must  equally 
render  unnecessary  any  eulogium   which 
an  Advertisement  can  bestow :   It  remains 
therefore  only  to  say,  that  the  present  Editor 
has  been  anxious  to  add  to  the  utility  of 
the  Work;  and,  by  pointing  out  more  im- 
mediately the  principles  on  which  the  doc- 
trines advanced  are  established,  and  by  the 
addition  of  references,  to  enable  the  Student 
more  easily  to  pursue  his  researches. 

The  present  Editor  embraces,  with  much 

pleasure,  the  opportunity  thus  afforded  him, 

of  acknowledging  the  obligation  which  he 

owes  to  the  friendship  and  politeness  of 

a  3  Mr. 


VI  ADVEllTISEMENT. 

Mr.  Habqrave^  for  his  kind  communi- 
cation of  the  Chief  Baron's  Manuscript 
"  History  of  the  Feud/'  which  is  in 
the  Possession  of  that  Gentleman.  From 
that  Manuscript,  the  Eiditor  has  been  en- 
abled to  correct  many  passages  in  the 
"  Treatise  on  Tenures/'  and  to  enrich  his 
pages  with  some  observations  of  the  very 
learned  Author,  with  which,  till  now,  the 
Profession  has  not  been  presented. 

The  Editor  is  sorry  that  he  was  not 
enabled  to  correct  the  whole  of  the  text: — 
But  he  remembered  the  inviolability  which 
the  sacredness  of  the  Author's  work  must 
ever  demand.  The  inaccuracies  which  oc- 
cur must  be  rather  lamented  than  con- 
demned, when  it  is  considered  that  the 
work  was  posthumous;  and  that  the  ingenious 
Author  was  frequently  incapacitated,  du- 
ring many  of  his  lattei*  years,  to  write  him- 
self, and,  in  consequence,  obliged  to  trust 
to  his  clerks  for  the  faithful  communica- 
tion of  what  he^  could  only  dictate. 

Some 


AD  VCUtl  SKMENT.  VU 

Some  few  Notes  were  added  to  the  third 
edition,  whii^h  have  been  preserved;  and 
from  which  those  of  the  present  Editor  are 
distinguished  by  being  inserted  between 
crotchets.  The  Side  References  also  re* 
main  (except  in  a  very  few  instances)  as 
they  were  given  in  the  last  edition;  and 
for  the  accuracy  of  which  the  present  Editor 
cannot,  therefore,  be  answerable- 
It  has  been  remarked,  that  *^  the  sparks 
•*  of  all  the  sciences  in  the  world  are  raked 
"  up  in  the  ashes  of  the  law,"  (Finche  L. 
b.  1.  c.  3.)*  Yet  the  study  of  it  has  been 
rendered  disgusting  by  the  confined  man- 
ner in  which  it  has  been  treated.  When 
the  laws  are  connected  with  the  history  and 
manners  of  the  times,  they  at  once  interest 
and  kinase;  we  develope  their  principles 
with  admiration,  and  we  trace  their  pro^- 
gr^ss  with  pleasure.  The  amplitude  and 
liberality  of  sentiment  which  our*  Author 
displayed  in  deducing  those  principles,  and 
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in  marking  that  progress,  should  be  equally 
our  imitation,  as  they  have  so  truly  been  de- 
serving the  celebrity  they  have  received. 


A  new  Edition  of  the  following  Work  having 
been  called  for,  it  has  been  carefully  revised  and 
corrected  throughout;  a,nd,  in  the  hope  of  its 
conducing  in  no  small  degree  to  the  ease  and 
accommodation  of  the  Reader,  an  improvement 
has  been  attempted  in  regard  to  the  distribution 
of  the  additional  Notes,  by  subjoining  them  at 
the  foot  of  the  Text  instead  of  placing  them 
apart  by  themselves,  as  in  the  former  editioui  at 
the  end  of  the  Volume.  It  has  also  been  endea- 
voured to  make  this  Work,  in  point  of  size,  paper 
and  type,  correspond,  as  nearly  as  possible,  with 
the  late  improved  editions  of  the  Annotator^s 
other  Publications.  This  Edition,  it  is  moreover 
hoped,  will  be  found  to  possess  a  still  higher 
claim  to  the  attention  of  the  Profession  and  the 
Public,  from  its  comprising  a  variety  of  Correc- 
tions and  Additions  which  the  late  Mr.  Watkins 
left  behind  him  in  his  own  hand-writing,  and 
which  came  with  his  other  papers  into  the  pos- 
session of  the  present  Editor  as  his  Executor* 

ROBERT  STUDLEY  VIDAL. 
17  Naoember  1823. 


INTRODUCTION- 


"  nnHE  first  advance,"  says  Falconer  (a), 
-^  ^*  from  a  savage  state  towards  civilization 
is  when  people  leave  off  their  mode  of  gaining 
subsistence  by  hunting  or  fishing,  and  betake 
themselves  to  pasturage  and  feeding  cattle.'* 
We  trace  back  the  history  of  all  civilized  nations 
to  this  state  of  manners  and  mode  of  life  (A) ; 
and  in  this  state  of  manners,  and  in  this  mode 
of  life,  are  nations  still  seen  to  exist  (c).     Man^ 

(a)  On  CUmatey  b.  vi.  c.  2.  p,  322.  4to. 

{b)  See  Stuarfs  Diss,  on  Antiq.  Engl.  Const,  p.  l.  «.  3.     ^  ^    X       < 

Dalrymple  on  Feud.  Prop.  c.  3.  s.  1.    ^ Blackst.  Comm.  <^  ^^  <^^  t-^^.^.^^CA  ^-^^^ 
c.  1.    Ferguson  on  Civ.  Sac.  p.  2.  s.  2, 

(c)  As  the  Tartars,  Arabs,  &c. 

The  author  must  here  remark,  that  he  does  not  refer  to 
the  writings  of  a  Stuart  or  a  Sullivan,  Sec  merely  as  au- 
thorities in  support  of  what  he  advances  in  the  course  of 
this  Introduction,  or  of  the  following  Notes,  but  with  a 
view  of  assisting  the  reader  in  his  researches.  In  those 
writings  he  will-  find  the  subjects,  which  can  here  only  be 
hinted  at,  pursued  with  an  industry,  and  treated  on  with 
an  elegance  and  perspicuity,  that  will .  amply  compensate 
him  for  his  trouble  in  consulting  them.  They  are  books, 
too,  which  are  in  most  persons  possession,  or  which  may 
be  easily  procured ;  and  if  he  is  inclined  to  pursue  his 
researches  further  he  will  in  those  works  be  abundantly 
supplied  with  references  to  earlier  productions. 

dependent 
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[  ii  ]  dependent  upon  his  flocks  and  his  herds  for 
subsistence,  seeks  the  irriguous  plain : — ^he  finds 
it  unoccupied;  and,  consequently,  conceives  him- 
self entitled  to  the  herbage  it  yields.  While  it 
is  not  already  possessed  by  another,  another  he 
thinks  can  have  no  greater  right  than  himself: — 
the  right  which  he  considers  as  belonging  to 
others,  he  enjoys  in  common  with  them ;  but  he 
perceives  that  he  has  a  right  which  exclusively 
belongs  to  himself,  by  reason  of  the  occupancy 
he  has  gained.  This  right  he  maintains  against 
all  his  opposers  while  the  possession  is  worth 
its  defence.  When  the  produce  of  the  spot  he 
selected  is  exhausted,  he  quits  that  possession, 
and  leaves  it  to  be  occupied  by  the  next  who 
comes. 

Still  advancing  in  his  progress  towards  refine- 
ment, man  feels  an  increase  of  wants,  which,  by 
his  art  and  industry,  he  endeavours  to  supply. 
He  finds  the  i^ntaneous  prodactions  of  the 
earth  inadequate  to  this  end;  and  that  even 
those  spontaneous  productions  call  for  the  pro- 
tection of  his  arm,  which  can  only  be  rendered 
them  while  they  continue  in  his  immediate  pos- 
session^  He  cares  not  to  depend  upon  the  fruit 
which  another  may  gather  before  him,  or  on  the 
grain  which  even  his  own  herd  may  destroy. 
Urged  by  considerations  like  these,  ha  selects 
the  spot  which  another  has  not  occupied:  he 
furthers  its  fertility  by  his  cultivation,  defends 
its  advancing  produce,  and  at  length  enjoys  the 

fruits 
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fruits  of  his  labour  and  care.  His  attentions  [  Hi  ] 
confined  to  the  chosen  spot,  he  himself  becomes 
stationary  and  fixed.  He  before  roved  with  his 
herd  in  search  of  the  distant  pasture }  but  he 
now  finr^^oes  his  tent  or  his  waggon,  and  erects  a 
permanent  dwelling  on  the  piece  he  has  selected 
to  improve.  Here  he  exerts  his  arm,  and  here 
his  affections  are  centered.  The  grain  which 
ripens  in  his  presence,  by  himself  was  nourished 
and  sown.  His  halntation  had  yielded  him  pro- 
tection and  peace,  and  was  the  scene  of  his  varied 
joy&  Possessions  thus  formed,  as  it  were,  by 
himself,  he  considers  as  peculiarly  his ;  and  the 
justice  of  his  claim  was  apparent.  To  others  of 
equid  industry  an  equal  spot  might  belong;  the 
world  but  thinly  inhabited,  another  was  not  in- 
jured by  the  enjoyment  of  the  portion  he  chose. 
To  this  spot  he  conceived  no  other  could  have 
claim : — ^and  he  enjoyed  it  as  the  gift  of  heaven. 

The  feelings  and  the  necessities  of  man  alike 
urge  hira  to  social  intercourse.  The  depredations 
of  other  individuals  render  requisite  a  mutual 
defence.  Persons  exposed  separately  to  danger, 
become  leagued  for  a  general  support*  Families 
unite  in  reciprocal  assistance^  and  a  confederacy 
is  established  and  a  nation  formed.  The  society 
thus  composed  is  separated  from  others,  and  the 
limits  of  its  possessions  prescribed.  The  relations 
of  that  society  are  distinguished  from  the  rela- 
tions Of  individuals,  who  regard  themselves  but 
as  parts  of  a  whole.  Many  of  these  smdl  socie- 
ties, 
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[  iv  ]  ties,  finding  the  industry  of  the  individual  inade- 
quate to  the  cultivation  of  the  ground,  as  well 
as  the  strength  of  a  single  arm  insufficient  for  its 
defence,  assemble  the  people  together,  and  culti- 
vate the  earth  in  common.  The  whole  society 
unite  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  and  to  the 
whole  society  does  its  produce  belong.  Each  of 
its  members  contributed  to  till  and  to  sow,  and 
each  is  entitled  to  his  portion  of  the  future 
harvest.  The  property,  even  of  such  produce, 
(and  more  especially  of  the  soil  itself)  was  sup- 
posed to  be,  till  actually  distributed,  in  the  state 
or  society  at  large  :--the  individual  was  only 
entitled  to  his  share  of  the  fruits  when  gathered, 
or  of  the  grain  when  lodged  in  their  stores  (rf). 

The 


(d)  <'  Among  several  nations  of  Indians,  each  town 
usually  works  together :  previous  thereto,  an  old  beloved 
man  warns  the  inhabitants  to  be  ready  to  plant  on  a  pre- 
fixed day.  At  the  dawn  of  it,  one  by  order  goes  aloft, 
and  whoops  to  them  with  shrill  calls,  '  That  the  new  year 
is  far  advanced ;  that  he  who  expects  to  eat  must  work ; 
that  he  who  will  not  work  must  pay  the  fine  according  to 
old  custom,  or  leave  the  town,'  &c.  At  such  times  may  be 
seen  many  war-chieftains  working  in  common  with  the 
people.  About  an  hour  after  sunrise,  they  enter  the  field 
agreed  on  by  lot,  and  fall  to  work  with  great  cheerfulness. 
Sometimes  one  of  their  orators  cheers  them  with  jests 
and  humorous  old  tales,  and  sings  several  of  their  most 
agreeable  wild  tunes,  beating  also  with  a  stick  in  his  right 
hand  on  the  top  of  an  earthen  pot  covered  with  a  wet  ami 
well-stretched  deerskin.  Thus  they  proceed  froqci  field  to 
field  till  their  seed  is  sown."   See  Adair's  Amer,  Ind,  406. 

430. 
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The  Gothic  nations  improved  this  idea: —      [  ^  ] 
with  them  the  property  of  the  soil  was  vested  in  p«jp^  ^^*« 


the  society,  the  nation,  or  tribe ;  but  they  did 
not  cultivate  the  earth  in  common.  A  portion 
was  separately  assigned  to  the  individual  entitled, 
who  tilled,  and  enjoyed  its  produce.  When  the 
harvest  was  gathered,  his  title  to  it  seems  to 
have  oeased,  and  it  returned  again  to  the  state. 
In  the  then  state  of  agriculture,  the  soil  required 
but  little  preparation;  and,  previously  to  the 
following  seed-time,  a  new  distribution  was 
made  (e) ;  and  a  system  very  similar  to  this 
appears  once  to  have  obtained  among  our  Celtic 
progenitors  (/)* 

The  Germans  had  long  been  in  the  practice  of 
making  incursions  into  the  neighbouring  states 
under  leaders  of  their  own  selection.  They 
sometimes  returned  and  divided  their  spoil,  and 
often  settled  in  the  countries  they  had  conquered.  [  ^^  ] 
At  length,  however,  the  Gothic  tribes,  as  by 
concert,  forsook  their  native  forests,  and,  over- 

430.  Ferguson  on  Civil  Soc,  pt.  3.  s.  2.  Linsehot.  b.  2. 
p.  919—221.  Arist.  PoUi.  c.  3.  Siuart's  Diss.  pt.  1.  s.  3. 
p.  32.  n.  (9).    ViewofSocinEur.  b.  1.  c.  1.  s.  i.  p.  152. 

(e)  Tacitus  de  Morib.  Germ.  cap.  26.  and  vide  Cies.  de 
BeUo  Gall.  lib.  iv.  c.  2.  and  lib.  vi.  c.  20.  Stuart's  View, 
h.  1.  c  1.  8.  1.  and  c.  2.  s.  1.  and  notes.  Diss.  p.  1 .  &.  3. 
SuUiv.  Lect  4.    Post.  2.  (a). 

(y )  Davy^s  Rep.  28.  b.  &c  49.  a.  &c.  Camd.  Brit, 
t.  Cust.  of  the  Irish;  and  see  1  Whit.  Manch.  c.  8.  s.  3. 
1  Warr.  Wales,  b.  3.  p.  186,  &c.  b.  4.  p.  246.  TayLon 
Gavdk.  passim. 

running 
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running  the  more  southern  provinoes  of  Europe, 
established  ^^emsei^ves  onl^e  ruins  of  the  Roman 
power. 

As  those  barbaroiis  nations  vaere  deriTed  ftmn 
a  eommon  sonroe,  the  govtanniraits  which  they 
founded,  and  the  ^uistoms  which  cegulated  their 
conduct,  were  as  similttr  to  e«ch  other  as  thi^ 
were  different  frwi  the  forms  of  polity  .<if  other 
states. 

They  were  originaUy  a  free  and  n  braw  people, 
and  their  ooneeptions  of  liberty  and  glory  <they 
TOligiously  preserved.  The  ukimate  pr(^rty  /q£ 
the  soil,  and  the  souxce  of  pc^cal  aal^mmisj,  w)sre 
considered  by  them  as  vested  in  the  society  jst 
large ;  ^tbey  were  e«re&d  of  individual  freedom, 
»nd  <;fiinseq|i^ii£ly  jealous  of  individual  power. 
W^en  they  abdicated  their  native  kmds  and 
sought  'for  fMw  habitatioiis,>eaeh  jenugrating^ody 
of  ^people  was  a  tWdM^xegulated  army.  The  £i^ee^ 
nian,  though  eonsbious  of  his  own  impoorbance, 
^md  aeni^blei3f  his  Qwa  dsam  to  a^share  in  the 
lands  w^hieh  his  sword  should  contribute  to  con- 
quer,  ^paid  a  willing  and  fstithful  obedience  to  his 
immolate  tihiefikain ;  and  the  re^ecftive  chirfs 
were  equally  subordinate  to  the  heretoch,  or 
general,  who  conducted  them. 

When  theyfflettkd  in  the  cduntries  they  had 

subdued,  subordination  was^een^to-be^RS^ossential 

[  vii  ]    as  when  they  had  marched  in  pursuit  of  their 

spoil.     The  freedom  of  the  individual  was  also 

supported :  the  authority  he  acknowledged  was 

not 
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not  the  ivill  of  a  tyrant,  but  the  voice  of  the 
Bation  of  which  he  himself  was  a  part.  The 
s&bomliBatkm  established  was  not  for  the  aggran*- 
^ementt  <^  a  particular  person,  but  Imr  the 
good  and  the  general  defeMe  (g). 

The 


(g)  '*  Tai  to&fours  Hi  choqui  de  ce  micompt  de  nos  histO' 
riens,  quiy  sans  en  exceptor  aucun,  ont  manqut  d  cet  igard 
^tmuti^fide tt  deJidiUte  dk  k prindpe ;  m  ^,  c'eit  ice 
litre  le  plus  abusif  qui  puisse  hre  itnagitUf  qu*ilJmU  n^ 
porter  FidSe  commune^  qui  Jaik  regarder  la  GauUf  ei  i 
present  la  France^  comme  le  patrimoine  de  Clovis  et  de  ses 
successeurs :  ou  ne  se  souvient  plus  que,  dans  l*ori- 

eiHEy  ChCfVUS  v'EtOIT  QU%  LE  GENERAL  2>'UK£  ARlfSB 
LIBRE,  'QUI  l'a VOIT  BLU  POUR  LA  COHDUIEB  ttAKS  1»BS 
ENTREPRISES  DONT  (•A  6L0IRE  ET  LE  PROFIT  DEVOIENT 

ETRE  coMMUNs/'  BoulainvUUers  Mem,  HistoriqueSf  15. 
Agab  he  says,  ^<  Dans  le  premier  4tat  (upim  die  conquest 
c^^Saul,  under  the  fifst  laoe  gf  their  kings)  faijhdt  voir 
qu^unefuOion  enlHrey  qui  s'ut  dHermnie  d  changer  te  pais 
de  sa  naktance^  et  djhire  une  conquite  nu  risque  de  se 
perdre  dk^nte^  n'ajanuUs  pA  consider  Vitablismnent  per* 
9onnd  de  eon  roiy  xomme  son  obfii  principal;  il  est  vrai 
ttkmmmns^  que  te  succ^s  d\me  telle  entreprise  aVi  p&  im 
deoemrJiammiUey  sans  queieroien  ait  leptafUpHndpal^ 
autre  lagioire dela  eondaite;  mass  que  lanation^ren&ne6f 
aufnhte  qu*9llep&  renoncer  d 'Son  droit  mtrksterrt^qt^eUe 
^est  acquise,'^  qvttMe  a  partagieSy  dans  la  wttie  4dSe  de 
domter  ii  ce  roit  <Hi  ^'4es  suceesseursy  un  pouvohr  iOimttif 
dont  U  ne  lui  reviendroit  tTauire  ad'mntage  que  kt.^Mre 
^ck&r^  c'ut  nan  eeulament  ee  qui  n'a  pas  ite  fkitf  mass 
qu'il  itoit  iinpossiUe  de  JbtfCy  ou  d^imaginery*'  8fc.  Ibid. 
179.  See  Squirey  Ang.  Saw.  Gw.  fi.  66.  n.  ($);  J«»a  s.7o. 
.  n.  (1).  See  also  i>e  St.  Itetm/.  Memoins:  prtf.  *'ils 
aimoknt  la  libertiy  et  ne  pouvoient  qu'avec  peine  smf^ffHr  la 

damnation 
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[  viii  ]  Th^  nation  or  tribe  in  its  predatory  progress 
was  an  assemblage  of  soldiers  whose  glory  was 
in  arms ;  and  an  assemblage  of  soldiers  was  it  to 
continue,  though  it  became  stationed  in  the 
country  it  had  gained.  "  A  feudal  kingdom," 
says  Dr.  Robertson  (A),  "  was  properly  an  en- 
campment of  a  great  army.  Military  ideas 
predominated }  military  subordination  was  esta- 
blished y  and  the  possession  of  land  was  the  pay 
which  the  soldiers  received  for  their  personal 
service/' 

Their  heretoch,  or  general,  though  elective, 
became  permanent  as  the  danger  was  permanent 
against  which  he  was  elected  to  contend.  This 
permanency,  and  the  necessity  of  his  continual 


dommaiion  mime  des  princes  de  leur  nation,  lis  ilisoient 
eux-mimes  leurs  magistratSf  et  leurs  rois^  quHls  changeoient 
torn  les  anSf  de  crainte  que  quelqu*un  n'usurpdi  trop  d'au" 
tpriie.*'  De  St  Remy.  Mem.  torn,  i,  Livre  premier ^ 
p.  13,  &c.  ^'  T<mt  ce  vaste  pays  (the  north  of  German j) 
etoii  devisi  par  Canton^  soumis  d  une  infinite  depetits 
princes  ou  dues.  Plusieurs  mi  quelquefoistous  ces  souverains 
s^unissoient  pour  Jaire  la  guerre  et  des  invasions  sur  les 
terres  des  peuples  voisins ;  cUors  ils  ilisoient  un  genSraly  au- 
qud  ik  donnoient  le  nam  et  Vautoriti  de  roi  tout  le  terns 
quails  marchoient  sous  ses  ordres^  Ahrige  Chron.  de  FHis- 
toire  du  Nordy  par  M.  Lactmhe^  torn.  1.  Hist,  de  DannC" 
marCi  an  'j'j^y  p.  49. 

(A)  1  Hist.  ofScotl.  16.  c.  1.  and  see  1  Hist,  ofCha,  V. 
8.  1.  p.  16,  17.  West  on  the  Creation  of  Peers y  1,  &c. 
See  the  quotation  from  Loyseau  in  Wright  on  Ten.  9.  n.  (t). 
Xato  tf  Forfeiture  for  High  Treason^  45,  &c.  Gilb.  MS. 
Hist,  of  the  Feud. 

exertion. 
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exertion,  increased  his  importance  in  the  view  ef  [  ix  ] 
others :  still,  however,  he  was  only  the  represen- 
tative of  the  state.  The  country  was  portioned 
out  like  the  military  authority;  those  portions 
were  allotted  to  certain  individuals  who  acknow- 
ledged a  subor£nation  to  others  who  again  held 
their  portion  of  their  superiors,  who,  in  their  turns, 
acknowledged  the  supremacy  of  the  chief. 

The  property  of  the  soil  and  the  source  of 
power  were  vested  in  the  society;  but  as  the 
chief  represented  that  society,  the  property  of 
the  soil,  and  the  source  of  power,  became  vested 
in  the  chief.  Hence  every  individual  who  was 
entitled  to  a  portion  of  territory  was  said  to  hold 
either  mediately  or  immediately  of  him  (i) ;  and 
hence  also  was  he  deemed  the  fountain  of  justice. 

A  tribe,  therefore,  possessing  a  tract  of  con*  DbtributioDor 
quered  country,  reserved  a  part  of  it  for  the  ^^^' 
purposes  of  the  state,  which  was  denominated 
the  Jisc  or  demesnes.     This  the  king  or  chief 
enjoyed,  as  the  representative  of  the  nation,  in 
his  political  capacity  (A:) ;  the  other  part  was 
divided  among  the  great  personages  who  attended     [  ^  ] 
him  in  his  expedition.     Those  personages  con^ 
quered  for  themselves  as  well  as  for  their  leader, 

and 

(t)  Past.  n.  (c). 

{k)  There  are  some  obsenrations  on  this  capacity  of  the 
king,  which  greatly  merit  the  consideration  of  the  reader, 
in  the  Lato  of  Forfeiture  for  High  Treason,  p.  52,  &c. ; 
and  see  also  De  Lolme  on  the  Const,  of  Engl  b.  1,  c.  1. 
p.  lOy  &c. 
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and  they  considered  the  portions  allotted  them 
not  strictly  as  gratuities,  but  as  their  due(/). 

Those 

(/)  When  William  dake  of  Normandy  expressed  his  in« 
tention  to  invade  England,  his  people  told  him  that  though 
very  possibly  his  claim  might  be  justly  founded,  yet  they 
were  not  obliged  to  assist  him  in  gaining  its  crown : — that 
they  were  not  bound  to  serve  him  in  foreign  wars.  He 
was«  therefore,  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  supplication  ; 
for  he  could  not  comnaand.  He  promised  a  share  of  lands 
as  a  compensation  for  services.  The  assistance  which  he 
obtained  was  voluntary,  and  given  him  with  a  view  to  the 
possessions  which  they  afterwards  received..  The  number 
of  ships  which  the  nobles  supplied  are  mentioned  in  a 
manuscript  transcribed  by  Taylor  at  the  end  of  his  Hist. 
vfGaveli,;  and  see  also  Lord  LytteL  HisU  Htn*  IL  vol.  u 
appendix,  N**  i.  The  rewards  too  which  they  actually 
received  were  most  ample: — the  earl  of  Moreton,  and 
afterwards  of  Cornwall  in  England,  had  no  less  than  793 
manors  given  him  ;  but  he  had  contributed  to  the  expe- 
dition no  less  than  1 20  ships.  Others  were  rewarded  pro- 
portionally ;  their  shares  are  enumerated  in  the  histories  of 
RapiUf  HumCy  &c.,  and  are  mentioned  also  in  an  Essat/  on 
the  Polity  of  Engl.  476.  ^i.  (N  N).  fFcs^  on  PeerSy  20. 
Sulliv.  L.  17.  p.  162,  Stc. 

The  earl  of  Surry  did  not  scruple  to  affirm  in  the  time  of 
Edward  the  First,  that  his  ancestors  had  assisted  William  in 
gaining  England,  and  were  equally  entitled  to  their  share 
of  the  spoil.  And,  in  answer  to  a  quo  xjoarranto  issued  by 
Edward,  he  declared  that  it  was  by  their  swords  that  his 
ancestors  had  obtained  their  lands,  and  that  by  his  would 
he  maintain  his  right.  See  Wesi^  ao,  21.  Otven's  British 
Remains,  18,  19.  Hist,  of  the  Lard  Marchers-,  and  see 
Camd.  Brit.  Introd.  Nonm.  clvii.  1  Tyrr.  b.  6.  p.  108. 
Dr.  Squire,  Anglo-Sax.  Gov.  s.  38,  39,  &c.  6o,  70,  &o. 
1  Rob,  Scoil.  c.  1.  p.  15.  Charles  F.  s.  i.  p.  14.  and  notes, 
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Those  who  held  their  territories  immediateljr  [  xi  ] 
from  the  crown  were  said  to  hold  in  capites 
h\A  those  who  held  m  cajdte  had  other  chiefs, 
or  lords,  or  barons,  subordinate  to  them :  they 
also  granted  to  hold  of  themselves*  These  inter- 
mediate persons  were  denominated  the  mesne 
lords,  of  whom  so  much  is  spoken  in  our  laws. 
Even  these  divided  their  lands  among  their  fol- 
lowers ;  and  every  lordship  or  manor  was  itself 
the  similitude  of  the  kingdom  at  large.  The 
lord  divided  his  manor,  as  the  state  had  divided 
the  kingdom,  into  two  parts :  the  one  he  retained 
for  his  own  support,  and  was  partly  cultivated 
by  his  villeins  and  copyholders,  and  was  called 
his  demesnes  (m) ;  the  other  part  was  parcelled 
out  among  his  dependents,  who  returned  him ' 
their  services.  "  A  feudal  kingdom,*'  says 
fVest{n\  ^  is  to  be  considered  no  otherwise 
than  as  one  great  seigniory  or  dominion,  of  which 
the  king  is  the  chief  lord/* 

We  have  already  observed  that  the  king  was     [  xii  ] 
the  origin  of  judicial  power  as  the  representative  ^^^^^"  ^ 
of  the  nation.     The  brd  had  a  jurisdiction  also 

commensurate 

^S^.  n.  (H).  Stuart's  Diss.  p.  3-  «•  «•  p.  ^37*  «.  (6). 
De  Lohne,  b.  l.  c.  1.  p.  lO,  il.  Dc  St.  Remy.  MemoireSf 
toin.  1.  pref.  s.  14,  &c.;  and  \me  u.  p.  86.  See,  of  the 
Spanish  mvaders  of  Peru,  1  Rob.  Anier.  b.  6.  p.258.  4to.  ed. 

(m)  See  1  LordRaym,  43,  4.  3  Ibid.  1235.  1  Salk.  186. 

(n)  On  Peers  J  3^-10.;  and  see  1  Mad*  Exeheq.  c.  i. 
p.  2,  3.     Kaimis  Brit.  Antiq.  26.  and  1  RcL  Scotl.  b.  u 

P-77. 
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ie6mmensurate  with  his  territory.  This  extended 
often  to  life  and  limb,  and  by  consequence  to 
the  power  of  pardoning  ;  and  the  power  of  par- 
doning was  not  even  here  wholly  at  an  end  till 
the  time  of  Henry  the  eighth  (o).  The  lord  was 
also  chancellor  in  his  court,  and  had  an  equitable 
as  well  as  a  legal  authority  (p).  He,  too,  like 
his  king,  had  his  officers  of  state,  and  his  hall 
was  attended  like  the  court  of  his  chief  (y).  The 
impartial  administration  of  justice  was  carefully 
provided  for ;  it  was  not  the  caprice  of  their 
lord,  but  the  sentence  of  their  peers  that  they 
obeyed.  Each  was  the  judge  of  his  equals,  and 
[  xiii  ]   each  by  his  equals  was  judged  (r).     As  tenants 

they 

■  ~      .....    I    I  I..  Ill  I  ■     ■  I    ■       I       I  I  IMII  l.l.i    I  I  .III        I       II    I  I  ■ 

(o)  See  the  5^0^.  27  Hen.B.  c.  24. 

(p)  Post.  48,(0);  209,  (d);  210,  &c  309,  &c.  See 
Kaim's  Ess.  an  Brit.  Ant.  Ess.  2.  Dalrympley  F.  P.  c.  7. 
s.  1.  p.  270.  Squire f  s.  54,  &c.  1  Rob.  Cka.  V>  s.  1. 
p.  67,  &c.  and  n.  (Z).  Stuarfs  Vieiv,  h.  1.  c.  2.  s.  3. 
p.  38,  and  246,  &c. 

(y)  See  Stu.  Diss.  p.  3.  s.  3.  p.  163,  n.  (20).  Squire, 
s.  53.  n.  (1).  1  Mad.  Excheq.  c.  3.  p.  107,  &c.  Formul. 
Angl.  N*  2,  &c.  Mad.  Baron.  Anglica^  b.  i.e.  6.  p.  133, 
&c.     St.  Palaye,  p.  4,  &c 

The  house  of  peers  was  the  court-baron  of  the  kingdom: 
and  see  West^  10,  &c.  Kaims's  Ess.  ii.  p.  25.  1  Rob.  Cha.  V. 
8.  1.  4>.  43;  and  see  also  Carnd.  Brit.  t.  Cheshire  and 
Glamorganshire,  of  the  courts  of  the  earls  of  those  ter- 
ritories. 

(r)  Magna  Cbarta,  c.  14&  29;  and  see  Stuart's  Diss. 
p.  4.  8.  4;  p.  262.  n*  (6).  Wright^  196,  n.  (i) ;  and  Post. 
120,  {a). 

The 
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they  were  bound  to  preserve  the  rights  of  their 
lord,  and  inform  him  of  their  being  infringed. 
They  were  jealous  also  of  his  power,  and  care* 
fully  guarded  their  own.  Hence  the  suit  of  court 
was  inseparably  annexed  to  the  feud(^). 

Thus  we  see  that  the  kingdom  was  parcelled 
out,  and  eaeh  proprietor  held  of  another  in  a 
regular  subordination  as  he  had  done  with  respect 
to  his  military  capacity  iu;  the  army ;  for  still 
were  his  military  obligations  existing.  The  coa- 
nections  between  the  soldier  and  his  general, 
the  tenant  and  his  lord,  were  not  confined  to 
themselves;  they  had  a  respect  to  the  whole 
society;  the  public  was  interested,  and  the 
whole  institution  of  feudidism.  was  .national^--^ 
was  enlai^ed  (t). 

,    This  connection  between  the  lord  and  tenant  The  obiiga- 
was  intimate,  and  originated  in  benevolence  and  loTami  tlnLtr 
gratitude ;  the  consequent  obligations  were  mu-  ^^re  redpro- 
tual.    The  tenant  was  dependent  upon  his  lord,    r  ^jy  i 
but  the  lord  was  beholding  in  his  turn  to  the 

tenant. 


The  Count  de  BoulainviUierSy  {Mem.  Historiques,  p»  19*) 
when  enumerating  the  privileges  of  the  freemen,  mentions, 
**  Le  droit  dejuger  ses  pareUs,  et  de  ne  pouvoir  iirejuge  que 
par  eux  en  mattere  crimneUe^  S^c,  See  Squire^  Anglo' 
Sax.  Gov.  s.  60.  n.  (a). 

<*)  Post.  310,  (fl);  324,  (6). 

(f)  See  Lau)  of  Forfeit.  4$*  52»  &c.  Co.  LiU.  75. 
2  Inst.  S91*  Wrigfit  on  Ten.  9, 10.  20.  37-  41.  64.  h.  (g> 
68.  n.  (w).   Stu.  View,. passim. 
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tenant.  Hence  the  reciprocity  of  their  engage-- 
ments  (u).  The  lord  could  not  alien  his  seig- 
niory without  the  consent  of  his  tenant ;  and 

Attornment,  henco  the  ccremony  of  attornment  (4?).  The 
tenant,  on  the  other  hand,  could  not  alien  hi» 
feud  without  the  concurrence  of  the  lord(^)r 
The  connection  was  founded  on  personal  ser- 
vices, and  on  personal  attachments.  This  con- 
nection relaxed,  and  the  lord  consented  to  the 
transfer ;  or,  by  means  of  a  present,  his  reluct- 

Fines  for  alien-  ance  was  douo  away :  and  hence  came  fines  on 
alienation  (z).  It  would  have  been  incongruous 
with  the  liberty  in  which  this  system  originated, 
but  which,  alas  1  was  forgotten  in  later  days,  t^ 
introduce  a  stranger  into  the  tenancy  without 
the  consent  of  the  lord,  or  to  subject  a  freeman 
to  a  superior  whom  he  did  not  choose  to  obey. 
Hence  also  was  possession  delivered,  and  the 
tenant  admitted,  in  the  most  public  manner^ 
[  XV  ]    coram  jparibus  j  not  only  for  evidencing  the 

transfer 

(a)  Laxo  of  Forfeit.  46,  &c.  Wright^  1 2.  n.  (a) ;  30. 37. 
42,  &c.  67,  and  n.(*);  145,  n.  (a).  Stu.  FietOy  b.  1.  c  a. 
8.  1.  n.  (8),  p.  213.  b»  2.  c.  1.  8. 2.  and  n.  (3),  p»  317.  and 
post.  50.  81.  133,  151. 

"  The  old  way  of  feoffing  for  homage  and  service,"  sap 
Madox,  '^  was  an  excellent  means  to  unite  and  consociate 
men  together.  Thus  a  great  lord  and  his  frank-tenants  by 
chivalry  were  in  a  sort  all  of  one  family/^  Banmia 
Attglica,  b.  3*  c.  6.  p.  280. 

(x)  Post.  50  &  81.  (t/)  Post.  50. 

iz)  Post.  50,  andn.  (c);  5i,(fl). 
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transfer  or  gift,  but  for  the  information  of  those 
who  were  already  received  into  the  tenancy  (a). 

By  accepting  the  feud,  the  tenant  was  bound  Semces; 
to  perform  the  stipulated  services  and  returns  (b) ; 
to  accompany  his  lord  to  battle  or  to  cultivate 
his  lands,  and  to  attend  his  courts  of  justice  or 
state.  On  such  acceptance,  he  promised  to  be 
faithftil  and  true :  hence  arose  fealty  and  homage.  Fealty,  Sec 
When  the  lord  accepted  the  homage  of  his  tenant, 
he  also  was  bound  to  warranty  and  defence  (c).    Wammty. 

In  Germany,  feuds  were  annual  only  ;  an  at- 
tention to  agriculture  would  have  withdrawn 
them  from  warlike  enterprizes  {d).     When  they    r  xvi  ] 

became  ^^"!^  become 

for  life,  &C. 

(a)  PMy  39,  (a);  450,  (e), 

(b)  Those  services  and  returns  were  in  aftertimes  di« 
vided  iatojeudal  and  extra  Jeudal :  the  former  were  those 
iQowing  of  necessity  from  the  nature  of  the  tenancy,  as 
fbolty,  defence,  and  ftuit  of  court ;  the  latter  were  such  as 
were  expressly  stipulated  in  the  grant ;  and  die  king  or 
lord  could  impose  or  require-no  further  returns.  When- 
£dward  the  First  ordered  the  earls  of  Hereford  and  Nor- 
folk to  go  over  with  his  army  into  Guienne,  they  replied, 
that  the  tenure  of  their  lands,  did  not  oblige  them  to  do  so, 
tinless  his  majesty  went  in  person.  The  king  insisted  on 
die  thing :  the  earls  were  firm.  ''  By  God,  sir  earl,^'  said 
Edward  to  Hereford,  **  you  shall  either  go  or  hang.'' — 
"  By  God,  sir  king,**  replied  the  earl,  *'  I  will  neither  go 
nor  hang/'  The  king  submitted,  and  forgave  their  warmth. 
Stat.  34  Ed.  !•  St.  4.  c,  5.  2  Inst.  47, 48,  and  536.  3  Tyrr. 
1X)6.  Westy  7.  SuUiv.  70.  L.  '7.  Camd.  Brit.  Introd.  clvii. 
Raping  Henry ^  he.  sub  an.  1280. 

(c)  Post.  I3f3,  (a). 

(d)  Vide  Casar  de  BdhGaM.  lib.  vi.  c  20.  Watk.  on- 
Desc.  c.  3.  6. 1.  p.  103. 
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became  settled,  the  reason  in  some  measure 
ceased,  and  feuds  were  conferred  for  life(e)rj 
they  were  then  extended  to  the  sons  of  the 
tenant.  The  division  however  of  them  was  inimi- 
cal  to  the  end  of  the  institution,  as  it  divided 

DescendiUie,  the  Strength  of  the  tenancy ;  the  individual  there- 
fore was  to  succeed  when  feuds  were  permitted 
to  descend.  The  lord  then  chose  the  son  which 
he  conceived  the  best  adapted  to  the  discharge 
of  the  returns  (/);  the  eldest  generally  became 
the  first  enabled  to  render  them,  and  the  right 
of  primogeniture  was  at  length  established  (gy, 
Women^  being  incapable  of  dischai^g  the 
feudal  duties,  were  of  consequence  precluded 
from  the  fief  (A% 

SeiVm  given  to  Still,  however,  though  the  heir  succeeded,  yet 
he  received  his  feud  rather  as  a  gratuity  than  as 
a  due.  He  was  regularly  accepted  as  a  tenant 
by  the  lord,  and  he  acknowledged  his  obligation 
for  the  renewal  of  the  grant.  On  the  death  of 
a  tenant,  as  the  services  ceased,  the  lord  took 
possession  of  the  feud.  He  made  proclamation 
for  the  heir  to  claim ;  and  if  he  did  so  within  the 
r  ^y^  -1  time  prescribed,,  he  relinquished  the  possession 
to  him  (i).  Hence  the  incidents  of  heriots,  re- 
liefs, primer  seisin,  &c. 

In  soccage  tenures,  indeed,  the  division  of  the 
feud  was  not  productive  of  the  mischiefs  which 

took 
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took  place  with  res^>ect  to  military  tenancies; 
hence  those  in  soccage  descended  to  all  the  sons 
till  a  later  period.  At  length,  however,  in  imi- 
tation of  the  military  feuds,  they  went  to  the 
eldest  alone  (Jc). 

If  the  heir  was  an  infant  at  the  death  of  liis  Wardshif^ 
ancestor  who  held  by  knight-service,  the  lord 
took  him  under  his  protection,  and  educated  him 
in  military  arts  (/)•  If  in  soccage,  his  relations 
brought  him  up,  and  instructed  him  in  rustic 
employs  (m) :  hence  arose  the  right  of  ward» 
The  infant  was  sooner  able  to  manage  rural  con- 
cerns than  to  bear  arms,  and  therefore  he  was 
out  of  ward  in  the  one  case  at  fourteen,  in  the  [  xviii  \ 
other  at  twenty-one  (/)• 

Though 


(it)  PoH.  a,  (*). 

(f)  Sir  EditMrd  Coke  says  (i  Ingt.  75,  h.\  that  the  lord 
shall  have  the  custody  of  such  in&nts  during  their  minorityy 
not  for  benefit  onely,  but  that  the  lord  might  see  that  they 
be  in  their  yong  yeares  taught  the  deeds  of  chivalry,  and 
other  vertuous  and  worthy  sciences/' 

(m)  **  The  children  [of  the  tenant  in  soccage]  were  edu- 
cated to  the  labours  of  the  plough^  and  if  the  father  died, 
the  education  devolved  on  the  next  relation,  on  whom  the 
inheritance  could  not  descend ;  for  there  was  no  reason  to 
cast  the  education  of  the  childr^i  upon  the  lord,  because 
the  lord  had  no  understanding  in  this  sort  of  drudgery,  but 
the  knowledge  of  it  chiefly  lay  in  the  family  of  the  Soc- 
men.''   GUb.  Hist,  of  the  Feudy  f.  49,  MS. 

Q)  Note  I.-— It  should  seem  that  in  more  early  times  Note  I. 
the  age  of  majority  was  in  both  cases  the  same,  and  fixed 
vXjifteen. 

In 
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Though    the    greatest    amity    subsisted^ 

between 

Note  I.  In  rude  ages,  man,  continually  exposed  to  danger,, 
found  it  necessary  to  his  protection  to  be  continually 
armed ;  and  as  he  was  to  encounter  danger  at  an  early 
period,  he  took  up  his  arms  as  soon  as  he  was  able  to  wield 
them.  (See  Adair's  Amer.  Ind,  18.)  Among  a  peoj^e 
whose  glory  was  in  warlike  achievements,  the  presenting 
of  arms  to  youth  was  made  a  ceremony  solemn  and  im- 
portant. 

In  ancient  Gennany,  when  a  young  person  was  deemed 
citable  of  bearing  arms,  he  was  introduced  into  public^ 
and  they  were  solemnly  given  him  in  the  presence  of  the 
chie&  of  his  nation,  &c.  He  from  thence  became  a 
citizen,  a  member  of  the  state ;  and  from  this  custom  is 
derived  the  ceremony  of  knighthood.  (See  Tadt.  de  Mor» 
Germ.  c.  13.  and  Cas.  de  BeUo  GdL  li|>«vi.  c.  16;  See 
also  St,  Palaye^  passim,  Seld,  Tit,  of  Hon,  p.  2.  c.  i. 
8.  58.  IForkSy  n.  3.  p.  491.  1003.  Spir.  Laws^  b.  18. 
c.  36.  Siuarfs  View  of  Soc,  in  Eur.  b.  1.  c.  2.  s.  4. 
p.  47,  8.  269,  &c.  n.  (8).  Lacomhcy  AbrSge  de  PHist.  du 
Nordj  torn.  i.p.  386,  ^. 

.  The  forms  of  creatimi  with  respeot  to  knighthood,  and 
the  terms  which  were  used  to  express  that  ceremony  iti 
later  days,  had  allusion  to  the  customs  of  eariier  times. 
^'  WUlelmus  rexfortis^  anno  decimo  nonoregni  sui^  cum  de 
more  tenuisset  curiamr-Htd  Pentecosten  apud  Londoniamj 
ffenriewn^iumsuumjunieiremYtnihi^vB  induit  ahmuu" 
Hen.  Hunt.  1. 6.  p.  370.    Nu.  20. 

''  Rex  WUkdmuis  injesto  Penteoostes  apud  JVestmonas^ 
terium — Modem  tempore  per  prius  Henricum  ^htm  suum 
fwniorem  ciKFCtt^LO  i>onavit  military."     Rudh.  Hist^ 
Winton^  apudAngL  Sac.  torn.  1.  p.  258. 

**  Anno  gratia  M.L.XXXVL  en  la  samiene  de  Pente*^ 
eostefist  U  son  Fi»  Henri  Chivalier  a  Westmusier." 
Chron.  MS^it^BiBt.  CoU.  S.  Trin.  Cantab.  fVidt  1  Mmf. 
Excheq.  7.  n.  (t).   and   wde  Matth.  Westm.  lib.  ii.  f.  6. 

sub^ 
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between    the    loud    and   his    tenants,    and 

though 

sm6,  ann.  1084 ;  and  f.  68.  s.  a.  lais.  Matth.  Paris,  s.  9.  Note  Ir 
].  48 .  t.  a.  1084 ;  f.  640.  1.  64.  #.  a.  1247,  &c.    3  L^eL 
Hen.  11.  337,  N.  to  p.  114,  oct.  edit.) 

To  bear  arms,  **  ad  arma  suscipiendaf*  was  the  usual 
phrase  for  knighthood.  {Vide  Stat.  MSit.  1  JBdto.  II.;  see 
also  2  Inst.  597,  and  post.) 

In  the  more  rude  ages  of  society,  persons  were  f\rom 
their  earliest  years  inured  to  exercise  and  danger ;  they 
were  robust  and  Tigi^ous  from  their  mode  of  life ;  jjfkey 
soon  then  became  capable  of  bearing  arms,  especially  as 
the  arms  of  those  ages  were  in  general  light.  A  pole 
pointed  with  iron,  and  an  ozier  shield,  were  the  usual  ar- 
mour  of  the  Germans :  many,  indeed,  fought  only  with 
darts  or  chibs,  Pectorals  and  helmets,  and  perhaps  even 
complete  suits  of  mail  (JLorica^  says  Tacitusy  s.  6.  and  see 
I  Nor.  Aniiq.  c  9.  p.  242.),  were  known  to  them,  but 
▼ery  seldom  worn;  (and  vide  St.  Remyj  Mem.  tom.  1. 
lav.  2.  p.^100,  101.).  At  an  early  age  therefore  might  the 
German,  used  from  his  infancy  to  martial  amusements  and 
employs,  have  been  abie  to  become  a  soldier. 

Fifteen  seems  the  age  at  which  the  youth  in  most  nations 
m  the  northern  parts  of  Europe  (and,  indeed,  in  states  far 
remoTed  from  the  supposed  scenes  of  feudalism;  see  the 
Code  ofOentoo  LaxoSf  c.  2.  s.  16;  c.  3.  s.  8.)  was  con-» 
sidered  at  a  subsequent  period  as  being  capable  of  bearing 
arms.  (See  1  Mall.  N.  A.  e.  9*  p.  197.  2  Monfesq. 
Spir.  Larasy  b.  i8«  c.  26;  b.  28.  c.  25.) 

In  aftertimes  howerer,  when  the  arms  became  more 
ponderous  and  unwieldy,  and  when  suits  of  **  complete 
steer'  were  generally  worn,  the  age  of  bearing  them,  or 
that  of  knighthood,  was  postponed,  and  consequently  thel 
BUBority  protracted  till  twenty-one.  (Vide  Montesq.uU 
Slip.  Stuarfs  VieWy  b.  1.  c,  2.  s.  5.  n.  (2),  p.  296.  SulUv. 
lect.  »i.  p.  123.) 

**  Ante  atatem  verb  vxcinti  umios  annorum  (said  a 

writer 
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though  the  lords  themselves  cordially  united 
Note  I.  writer  in  the  time  of  Edward  the  First),  robustos  v£l. 

HABILES  AD  ARMA  SUSCIPIENDA  PRO  PATRIA,  IXEF&N- 
SIOME   NON    REPUTANTUR ."      (-Ffete,  lib*  1.   GRp.  p, 

8. 4.  and  vide  Britt.  c.  66,  Bract*  lib.  2.  c.  37.  f.  86.  6* 
Year-hook^  H.  35  i^<e».  VL  f.  41.  a.;  4a. «.  Iritt.  s.  103. 
Co.  Lilt.  78.  i.    <S^a^.  de  MUitibuSy  1  £(/.  II.  s.  5.  and 

a  /»«^. 597) 

In  still  more  distant  dajs,  indeed,  the  age  of  majority^ 
seems  to  have  been  Jburteen^  (and  see  here  Lacombe^ 
Abrege  Chron.  deTHist.  du  Nordy  torn.  1.  p.  386,  7.)  and^ 
on  the  heavy  armour  becoming  general,  to  have  beea 
extended  to  twenty  years. 

The  northern  nations  allowed,  a.  certain  latitude  in  eal^- 
culations  like  these  in  favour  of  the  persons  affected. 
When  a  year  was  required,  it  added  a  day  to  that  year, 
that  it  might  be  certain  that  it  had  actually  elapsed;  hence 
our  **  year  and  a  day^'*  In  like  manner  another  year  was 
added  to  the  fourteenth,  and  afterwards  to  the  twentieth, 
that  the  heir  might  have  time  to  sue  out  his  livery,  and  to 
enter  upon  his  lands ;  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  his  pro- 
perty, &c.  Hence  the  year  of  election  still, xecognized  by 
the  Scottish  law;  hence  too  the  primer  seisin ;  the  annual 
value  of  the  land,  as  the  relief  of  the  tenant  in  soccage,  &c. 

**  Preeterea  siquh  infoudattu  major  quatuordecim 
Awis  sua  incuriavelnegUgentia  per  annum  bt  diem  ste- 
terit,'*  says  the  feudal  law,.  **  piodfeudi  investuram  aproprio 
domino  nonpetierity  transacto  hoc  spatio  feudum  amittat" 
Dig.  Feud.  1.  2.  t.  ss*  ^-  543*  cited  post.  41.  which  see. 

When  the  age  of  majority  became  deferred,  we  find  a. 
similar  custom  prevailing.  According  to  the  Grand  Cous" 
tumier  de  Normandie^  the  heir  in  chivalry  was  considered 
as  within  age  till  he  had  accomplished  his  tutentieth  year*. 
**  Et  pour  ce  quilz  doihuent  estres  tenues  en  garde  tant  que 
les  viNGT  ans  soient  acomplizJ'  But  it  immediately  adds,. 
*^  On  leur  donne  ung  an,  pur  lusaige  de  Normendie,  en 

quoy 
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in  a  contmoa  cause,  were  peers,  and  suboi*'- 

dinate 

quoy  Hz  peuent  /aire  en  court  dameur  et  rappdler  les  Note  I* 
samnes  de  Uurs  ancesseurs  par  enqueste,  A  celuy^  qui  a 
acompliy  vikgt  et  un  an  nest  pas  otroyee  I'enqueste  de 
la  saisine  a  son  ancesseur,  se  Vancesseur  ne  mourut  dedens 
l'an  et  lk  JO0R  que  la  dameur  a  estefaicteJ*  {Vide 
Grand  Coustumierj  c.  33.  De  Garde  Dorph.  and  c«  44. 
De  Non  Aage^  and  St.  PalayCy  Mem.  Chivat.  c.  5.  St. 
Remyy  Mem.  torn.  1.  fiy.  2.  p.  82.) 

But  although  the  period  of  twenty-one  years  became  at 
length  the  presumed  and  general  age  of  majority,  yet  the 
lord,  tf  he  pleased,  might  have  knighted  his  tenant  at  an 
earlier  age.  Jf  from  the  strength  of  his  arm,  or  his  ad- 
vancement in  military  skill,  he  conceived  him  worthy  of 
tlie  honours  of  chivalry,  he  needed  not  have  waited  till  he 
should  have  completed  his  twenty-first  year.  But  by 
conferripg  those  honours  on  his  tenant,  the  lord  imme- 
diately terminated  his  minority.  He  had  thus  declared 
him  capable  of  such  manly  employs^  and,  of  consequence, 
could  detain  him  no  longer  in  ward.  (See  2  Inst.  11,  12. 
(Mc^na  Charta,  c.  3.)  and  597.  {Stat,  de  MUUUms,) 
Stuart's  Vieuff  b.  u  c.  2.  s.  5.  n.  (2).  p.  296,  7.  SuUiv* 
lect.  xii.  p.  124.  3  Lord  Lyttel.  Hen, -IL  b.  2.  p.  173. 
Seld.  Tit.  Hofu  p.  2.  c.  3.  «.  37.  Works,  v.  3,  p.  808,  9. 
1004.  and  vide  St.  Palaye^  c.  1  and  4.) 

In  this  kingdom  too,  though  the  age  of  knighthood  had 
been  for  many  centuries  fixed  at  twenty-one,  the  lord 
might  have  claimed  his  aid  pour  f  aire  VaineJUz  chevalier  as 
Boon  as  such  son  had  attained  to  Jifteen,  {Stat.  Westm.  l. 
3  Ed.  I.  c.  36.  and  Co.  LUt.  78.  b.) 

This  was  a  relic  of  the  ancient  usage ;  and  the  ancient 
usage  ccmtinued  as  to  those  infants  who  were  not  con^ 
cerned  in  the  change  of  armour^  in  many  respects,  to 
later  times.  It  prevails  to  this  day  in  the  county  of  Kent ; 
for,  by  the  custom  of  that  county,  fifteen  is  still,  as  to 
many  purposes,  the  age  of  majority.    (See  Robins.  Gov. 

b.  2. 
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dinate   to    one  head,  yet  they  tiften  bore 

the 

Note  I.  b.  3.  c.  3.  p.  185 — 223,  &c.  and  the  authorities  by 
him  cited.  LiH.  s.  104  and  123.  See  also  MwUesq.  S.  L. 
h.  18.  c  36.  n.  (•);  and^wrf.  293.  N.  CXLVI.) 

We  are  told  expressly  by  GlanviUe  that  the  age  of 
majority  of  the  tenant  in  soccage  continued  in  his  days 
(temp.  Hen.  II.)  to  be  fifteen:  "  Si  vera  heres  et  Jilius 
solcemanni  Juerit,  atatem  habere  inteUigkur  tunc  aim 
QUiNDECiM  compleverit  annum/'  {Lib.  7.  cap.  9.)  Bracton^ 
who  wrote  in  the  time  of  Henry  the  Third,  adverts  to  that 
of  fifteen,  and  of  fourteen  also ;  he  seems  to  recur  to  the 
ancient  age.  (Fide  Bracton^  lib.  3.  c.  37.  /.  86.  b.  and 
iib.  5.  c.  3 1 .  /.  433.  a,)  And  it  is  observable,  that  the  lat- 
ter  author  asserts  that  the  male  heir  in  soccage  was  to  be 
out  of  ward  as  soon  as  he  became  capable  of  attending  to 
husbandry  and  of  conducting  his  rustic  employs :  **  Item 
vires  requirit  atas  sockagii  et  discretionem  et  sensum^  et 
secund,  q,  hares  sochnannii  possit  et  sciat  ea  exercere,  q. 
pertinent  ad  agricultubam."  And  that  the  female  be- 
came emancipated  when  able  to  govern  her  domestic 
affiurs:  **  Foemina  verb  plauB  esse  poterii  atatis  in  sockagio 
imni  casUf  cum  possit  et  sciat  domui  svm  disponere, 

ET  EA  FACERE  Q.  PERTIKENT  AD  DISPOSITIOKEM  ET 
OHDINATIONEM     DOM.     UT     SCIAT     Q.    PBRTINEANT    AD 

CONE,"  (Sir  Edward  Cake  reads  cover,  or  coffer^  2  Inst. 
203.)  **  ET  key;  q.  quidem  esse  non  poterit  ante  quart. 
DECIM  ANK.  VEL  DECIM.  QuiKT.  qvia  hujusmodi  istas 
requirit  discretionem  et  sensum,"  (Lib.  3.  c.  37.  Jl  86.  b.) 
The  author  of  Fletay  who  composed  his  treatise  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  the  First,  mentions  no  certain  number  of 
years  for  the  soccage  tenant  to  be  out  of  ward;  but  eon- 
tents  himself  with  saying,  that  the  heir  who  held  by'that 
speoies  of  tenure  became  of  age  when  marriageable. 
{VideFletay  lib.  1.  c.  9.  s.  5.)  And  the  age  of  marriage 
he  ^xeA  at  fourteen.  (Lib.  i.  c.  13.  and  videBritt.  c.  67. 
Year-book,  H.  35  Hen.  Yl.f.  40.  b.kcpL  3.  and/  53.  a. 
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the      inoflft     implacable    enmity     to     each 

other ; 

&c.  pi.  17.     1  Roll.  Abr.  343*  ^^«  ^^r.  and  Feme^  (C.)  Note  I. 
pL  5*  who  cites  Skene  Regiam  Mcbfestatem,  43,  6.    Stat. 
Mert.  c.  Q.an.  20  Hen.  IIL   Westm.  1,  c.  99.  an.  3  EdL  I. 
and  2  /it^«  203.) 

The  cause  of  the  additional  year  continuing  as  to  the 
military  tenant  was,  most  probably,  from  the  necessity  of 
the  suing  of  livery  by  the  heir,  and  the  right  of  the  lord  to 
retain  the  profits  of  the  fief  till  such  livery  was  regularly 
sued ;  in  whidi  case  it.  was  both  for  the  benefit  of  the  heir, 
and  the  interest  of  the  lord  of  the  fee.  But  as  to  the 
tenant  in  soccage,  the  wardship  appertaining  to  the  rela- 
tions of  the  heir  who  were  accountable  for  the  profits  of 
the  tenancy,  the  reason  for  its  continuance,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure,  ceased.  By  the  custom  of  Kent,  the  heir  was  obliged 
to  appear  in  the  court  of  the  lord  and  regularly  demand 
his  inheritance,  which  the  lord  was  accordingly  obliged  to 
deliver,  (see  Rob*  Gav.  b.  2.  c.  3.),  and  fifteen,  therefore, 
remained  in  Kent  the  age  of  majojity.  The  age  of  mar* 
riage  and  discretion  also  having  been  fixed  at  fourteen, 
both  by  the  common  and  civil  law,  prior  to  the  times  we 
are  now  speaking  of,  contcihuted  towards  the  establbh* 
ment  of  the  age  of  fourteen. as  that  of  ma|ority  amon^ 
such  tenants  who  were  not  interested  inunediately  in  tlie 
change  of  armour. 

As  to  the  tenant  in.  burgage,  we  find  from  Glaw^dlle 
(lib.  7.  cap.  giandBradonflib*  2.  cap.  37.^.86.  b.)  that 
he  was  to  be  out  of  ward  as  soon  as  he  became  CI^>able  pf 
following  his  father's  professbh.  The  latter  author  says 
expressly,  that  there  was,  in.^bta  time,  no  certain  age  re- 
quired: <<  Si  ttutemfilius  burgemlSf  tunc  ataiem  habere 
inidiigUur^  cum  denariot  iucret^  sdvcrii  numeraret  et 
pennos  tdaarey   et  aim  negotia  timilia  pulema  exercere: 

SBD   sic    NON    BBEINITOB    CEBTUM    TEMPU8,     SED   P^R 

4ENSUM  ET  MATuaiTATEM  suAM."  Tho  criterion  irf* 
ability  became  at  length  so  vague,  nay  absurd,^  that  the 
courts  (at  least  so  early  as  the  time  of  Edward  the  Second) 

insisted 
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De&dly  feuds.    Other  (m) ;    and   that  enmity  descended  to 

their 

Note  I.  insisted  on  the  personal  presence  of  the  infant,  that  they 
might  be  satisfied  that  he  had  discretion  to  guide  him. 
This,  however,  was  not  always  practicable;  And  a  certain 
and  definite  age  was  afterwards  required  as  the  period  of 
emancipation;  though,  when  Glaniille  wrote,  we  find 
that  when  doubts  arose  with  respect  to  the  majority  of 
the  ward,  they  were  to  be  decided  by  a  jury:  "  Per 
legates  homines  de  visiiieto  6t  per  eorum  sacramentunif" 
(I.  7.  c.  9.)  and  vide  Fitzh,  Abr.  Garde.  127.  et  Dumjuit 
infra  istatem  3  et  s»  Sec  also  Robim*  Gav.  b.  2.  c.  3. 
p.  223,  &c.  and  the  authors  by  him  cited,  sndpost,  325. 

We  shall  have  occasion,  in  the  course  of  the  follow- 
ing annotations,  to  apply  these  remarks  in^illustration  of 
some  of  our  present  usages  and  laws.  (See  post,  293. 
N.  CXLVl.  and  325.)  For  to  the  history  and  manners  of 
the  times  must  we  recur  to  illustrate  those  laws  which 
were  ordained  in  ages  that  are  past,  and  those  customs  to 
which  we  have  succeeded,  as  it  were,  by  inheritance ;  to 
trace  out  their  origin  and  mutation,  the  principles  whereon 
they  were  founded,  and  their  relation  to  the  general  sys- 
tem of  our  legal  polity.  From  incidents  such  as  those  we 
have  noticed,  which  are  too  frequently  condemned  as 
frivolous  and  idle  by  the  indolent  or  captious,  how  often 
do  discoveries  of  the  first  import  proceed !  But,  as  it  has 
Private  wars,  been  well  observed  (Ess.  on  Brit.  AnHq.  160,  i.  Ess.  iv.) 
**  Lawyers  are  seldom  historiaflm^'  and  historians  as  seldom 
lawyers.'* 

(m)  The  barons  clmmed  the  right  of  private  war,  or  of 
commencing  hostilities  against  each  other  at  their  pleasure, 
and  even  against  their  king  in  certain  cases.  This  usage, 
however,  was  not  so  prevalent  in  this  country  as  in  many 
on  the  Continent,  yet  even  here  it  prevailed.  That  between 
the  earls  of  Hereford  and  Gloucester,  Cin  the  time  of  Edward 
the  First,)  particularly,  is  frequently  noticed  by  our  histo- 
rians. The  truce  between  those  nobles  is  curious,  and  is 
preserved  by  Madoxy  {Form,  Anglic.  94.^  N*  155.)  and  is 

given 
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their  tenants  (n).     Hence  was  it  necessary  that 
marriages  should  not  be  contracted  between  the 
tenants  of  different  clans  without  the  consent  of 
the  several  lords ;  and  from  this  arose  the  inci-  Incident  of 
dent  of  marriage  (o).  ^ 

When  the  tenant  did  any  act  which  rendered  ^^^^^^""l*  ®^ 
him  incapable  of  discharging  the  duties  of  the 
feud,  if  he  showed  himself  unworthy  of  its  en-     [  xix  ] 
joyment,  by  deserting  his  lord  in  battle,  or  by 
the  perpetration  of  certain  crimes,  it  was  but  just 
that  it  should  return  to  the  lord  from  whom  it 
was  originally  derived:  hence  came  the  incident 
of  forfeiture  (p).    If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  lord  of  the  leig- 
did  any  thing  injurious  to  the  feudal  relation,  if '"^'^* 
he  was  guilty  of  injustice  or  oppression,  he  lost, 
in  his  turn,  his  seigniorial  rights,  and  the  tenant 
held  immediately  of  the  lord  above  (y).     If  theRiehtof 
heirs  of  the  tenant  became  extinct,  there  could  **^  '®*'' 
be  no  one  to  enjoy  the  gift,  or  to  return  the 

services 

giv«n  abo  in  the  Appendix  to  Stu.  View  of  Soc.  in  Eur. 
See,  of  the  Right  of  privftte^War,  i  Rob.  Cha.  V.  8.1. 
p.  51,  &c.  and  note  xxi.  De  Lolme,  b.  1 .  c.  1.  p.  13,  &c. 
Stuart's  View,  b.  1.  c.  a.  s.  3.  p.  38,  &c. ;  «6o,  &c. 
1  Ward  on  the  La'w  of  Nations,  c.  13.  p.  340,  &c.  See 
*^BL  Com.  83.  c.  6.  Stuart's  Diss.  pt.  3*  8. 3.  p.  159,  &c. 
Bull.  N^  id  Co.  Lit.  64.  a.  s.  iv. 

(»)  Post.  143. 

(0)  Post.  12,  (a). 

(p)  Post.  38,  &c. 

ig)  Xoto  of  Forfeit.  46.     IVrighfs  Ten.  44.    Le  Grand 
Coustumiery  c.  14.    De  Feaulte,  Mirrour^  c.  1.  s.  3. 
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services  on  which  it  was  granted;  then,  too,  it 
necessarily  was  resumed  by  the  lord,  and  hence 
arose  the  right  of  escheat  and  reverter  (r). 
Aids.  Again,  as  the  whole  barony  was  interested  in 

the  fate  of  its  lord,  and,  in  like  manner,  the  whole 
nation  in  that  of  the  king  ;  as  the  tenants  indi- 
vidually were  bound  by  gratitude  to  him  for 
their  gifts,  and  attached  to  him  from  the  pro- 
tection he  had  afforded,  and  the  services  they 
had  been  wont  to  pay ;  if  the  lord  or  the  king 
had  unfortunately  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy,  they  contributed  their  portion  to  effec- 
tuate his  release.  In  those  times  the  feud  and 
demesnes  were  inalienable :  besides,  the  lord,  or 
.  [  XX  ]  king,  possessed  his  seigniory  in  a  political,  rather 
than  a  personal  capacity,  and  therefore  it  was 
not  chargeable  by  the  individual.  Personal  pro- 
perty was  in  those  days  very  inconsiderable ;  and 

For  ransom,  his  RANSOM  could  ouly  be  effected  by  the  be- 
taevolence  of  his  faithful  tenants  (s).  In  after- 
times  too,  the  tenants  again  testified  their  attach- 
ment and  gratitude,  by  making  the  lord  a  present 
on  occasion  of  knighting  his  eldest  son  ;  a  cir- 
cumstance attended  with  much  splendor,  and 

Knighthood,    consequently  with  much  expense.     In  this  also 
they  themselves  were  more  immediately  inte- 
rested ; 


(r)  Post,  17. 

(5)  Of  ransom,  see  Barrington  on  the  ancient  Statutes^ 
350.  1  Hen.  VL  1  Wards  Law  ofNdttonSy  c.  9.  Wright  on 
Ten.  H2,  and  n.  («.) ;  113,  «nd  n.  (0) ;  and  114,  n.  (p). 
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tested ;  the  knight  was  the  defender  and  senrant* 
of  his  country;  and  they  contributed  by  their 
presents  to  support  the  magnificence  of  the  scene. 
When  his  daughter  also  was  given  in  marriage.  Marriage, 
they  a  third  time  evinced  that  attachment,  by 
augmenting  her  portion  by  their  voluntary  be- 
quests.    From  these  grew  the  incidents  of  aid. 
In  a^r-times  too,  these  aids,  though  originally 
gratuities  flowing  solely  from  the  munificence  of 
the  tenant,  were  claimed  as  dues,  and  perverted 
to  the  grossest  oppressions.     Other  aids  were 
often  demanded,  as  to  pay  debts,  reliefs,  &e. 
&c.  (/). 

A  system  thus  founded  in  friendship  and  be-    [  xxi  ] 
nevolence,  in  protection  and  gratitude,  was  at  ^^f^LtLm^ 
length  to  be  the  instrument  of  a  tyranny  the 
most  intolerant,  rapacious  and  insatiable;   its^t*P™??pl« 
principle  indeed  was  military,  and  inconsistent 
with   the  civilization  and  improvement  of  the 
people  (u).     As  the  intercourse  between  nations 

increased, 

■  '■■   —   ■*■■■■■  m  ■  ■        I  , 

(t)  See  further,  i  Mad.  Hist.  Excheq.  c.  xv .  p.  569,  &c. 
Wright  J  40,  &c.;  105,  &c.;  Ill,  &c. ;  125,  and  notes, 
and  Append.  Stuart's  Viewy  b.  1.  c.  2.  s.  5.  p.58. ;  b.  2, 
c  1.  s.  1.  p.  78.  332,  333. 

(u)  Voltaire,  Spir.  Nat.  vol.  2.  c.  96.  p.  278,  9.  8vo.  ed. 
Dahymple,  F.  P.  c.  2.  s.  1.  Stuart's  Vietv,  b.  2.  c.'i* 
8.  2.  p.  88;  c.  3.  s.  1.  p.  110;  s.  2.  p.  114.  118,  &c. 
3  Eunomusy  s.  6g,  p.  328.  Kaims*s  Law  Tracts,  Tr.  V. 
p.  197.  Brit.  Antiq.  ess.  1.  p.  12  ;  ess.  2.  p.  26;  ess.  4. 
p.  156.  Essay  on  the  Polity  tfEngl.  b.  1.  c,  4  &  5.  1  5o6. 
Scotl.  h.  I.  p.  26.     1  Charles  V.  passim. 
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increased,  as  %he  good  understanding  which  once 
only  subsisted  between  the  individuals  of  a  clan 
became  extended  to  states  and  countries,  as  the 
arts  and  civil  employs  became  more  diffiised  and 
embraced,  the  military  spirit  subsided.  The 
knight  was  allowed  his  deputy,  and  at  length  his 
service  was  commuted  for  money.  That  military 
ardour  and  enthusiasm  abated,  and  specie  flow-* 
ing  on  all  sides  into  the  coffers  of  the  prince,  a 

Mercenaries,  mercenary  rabble  supplanted  the  generous  and 
courteous  knights  with  their  firm  and  their  faith- 
ful tenants.  A  miscellaneous  crowd  of  alien 
hirelings  wielded  the  sword  of  power,  and  at 
length  gave  birth  to  a  system  the  most  hostile 
to  the  feelings  of  a  brave  people  that  ever  en- 
dangered freedom,  or  relaxed  the  confidence  of 

Standing  ar^    man  in  man — ^that  of  a  standing  army  of  mer- 
cenary soldiers;  an  army  whose  interests  were 
different  from  those  they  were  supposed  to  de- 
fend; who  were  insulated  in  forts  and  barracks. 
But  this  was  not  the  only  evil  which  attended 

Depravity  of  the  dcclension  of  the  feudal  polity.  The  heroic 
valour  and  magnanimity,  the  affection  and  ardour 
of  former  ages,  sunk  into  insolence  and  rapacity, 
into  venality  and  ingratitude;  the  generosity,  the 
urbanity,  the  politeness  of  chivalry,  degenerated 
into  licentiousness  and  intrigue.  ' 

But  there  are  limits  even  to  degeneracy ;  there 
are  bounds  which  even  corruption  must  not  pass; 
there  is  a  crisis  even  in  depravity,  from  whence 

order 
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manners. 


imtaobuctiok; 

ordeir  and  talubrity  are  to  flow.  Though  the 
entire  system  appear  Titiated,  and  though  disso-* 
lution  itself  be  threatened,  yet  some  unseen  hand^ 
which  is  busily  though  silently  employed,  shall 
still  over^rule  those  events,  and  make  them  sub- 
servient to  purposes  the  most  benign  as  well  as 
unexpected : — 

**  From  seeming  evil  8tiU  educing  good^ 
And  better  thence  again,  and  better  stilly 
In  infinite  progression  V* 

Those  principles,  essential  to  the  welfare  and 
ends  of  mankind,  are  not  to  be  eradicated  from 
or  extinguished  in  the  human  heart;  they  are 
nnplanted  by  Heaven  as  instruments  of  its  provi-> 
dence,  and  are  subservient  to  schemes  and  systems 
ample  as  the  universe  it  has  formed;  they  are  [  xxiii  j 
given  to  propel  man  to  an  advancement  in  per« 
fection  and  happiness,  and  wisely  adapted  to  the 
relations  in  which  he  stands.  Amid  all  the  per-^ 
imbations  and  convulsions  he  is  subject  to,  either 
from  exterior  or  internal  evils,  there  is  yet  a 
something  which  shall  counteract  his  errors,  and 
point  out  the  path  of  rectitude ;  which  shall  in* 
duce,  at  least  posterity,  to  explore  those  paths 
which  others  have  forsaken,  and  to  adopt  those 
measures  which  are  congenial  with  the  feelings 
of  the  heart.  There  is  a  kind  of  vis  inertia 
in  humanity  which  must  restore  it  to  its  destined 
state ;  and,  as  man  was  designed  and  constituted 

for 
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for  happiness  and  the  improvement  of  his  nature,' 
he  will  one  day  adopt  those  systems  and  rulea 
only  which  shall  be  evidently  conducive  to  those 
ends. 
The  principles     Evils  Were  permitted  to  be  profusely  scattered, 
coo^eniaiged.  but  autidotcs  were  also  disseminated  with  as  lifae-^ 
ral  a  hand.     Remedies  grew  up  with  the  banes 
they  were  to  counteract ;  they  were  discovered 
even  in  the  principles  of  that  very  polity  which 
was  attacked,  and  found  to  be  more  strongly 
implanted  in  the  human  breast.     The  benefits 
which  sprang  from  the  relaxation^  and  even  de- 
clension, of  the  feudal  system,  abundantly  over- 
balanced the  misehids  which  its  corruptions  had 
The  military    introduced.     The  military  spirit  abating,  man 

spint  bubsides.    •  •!        :i  i  • 

'^  no  more  considered  man  as  an  enemy,  nor  him- 

[  xxiv  ]  self  as  an  ahimtl  of  prey.  The  warrior  hung  up 
his  armour,  now  useless,  in  bis  hall;  he  lived 
among  his  peofde,  and  courted  their  confidence 
and  esteem;  he  encouraged  agriculture  and  in* 
dustry ;  and  literature  and  the  arts  were  found 
to  be  compatible  with  the  character  of  the  fr^ 

Commerce)  and  the  great.  Commerce  regained  its  imports 
ance  in  the  eyes  of  Europe,  enriched  nations 
with  its  blessings,  and  enlightened  and  enlarged 
the  heart  by  the  intercourse  and  reciprocal  de- 
pendance  it  introduced.  The  '^  hum  of  men '' 
was  not  confined  to  the  **  tower'd  city,'*  to 
jousts,  or  to  tournaments,  but  the  din  of  traffic 
resounded  in  our  ports,  and  the  song  of  ^eace 

'  was 
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Was  heard  on  tlie  plain.  The  ocean  was  crowded 
with  the  vessels  of  trade,  and  the  fields  were 
profuse  in  their  produce.  The  commoner  by  his 
commerce  arose  to  importance  in  the  state  Qp). 
Men  of  all  orders  and  ranks  assimilated  by  de- 
grees, and  distinctions  and  prejudices  began  to 
be  removed.  The  heart  became  expanded  by 
intercourse  and  the  conviction  of  the  necessity 
of  mutual  assistance.  To  be  enlightened,  re- 
fined, and  useful,  appeared  the  province  allotted 
to  man.  Each  considered  another  as  the  child 
of  a  common  parent  with  himself;  of  the  same 
feelings,  and  subject  to  the  same  wants.  Philan*- 
thropy  lifted  her  he&d,  and  each  was  to  partake  [  xxv  ] 
of  her  smiles.  The  banners  under  which  his  fore- 
fathers fought  were  not,  now  to  engage  his  in- 
quiry. His  friendship  was  no  more  to  be  in- 
fluenced by  the  emblazonry  of  his  shield,  nor 
his  aifections  or  confidence  confined  within  the 
bounds  of  a  dukedom  cht  manor ;  but  the  narrow 
conceptions  of  aristocratic  pride,  of  hereditary 
prejudice,  and  of  contracting  and  indurating 
bigotry^  were  to  be  dissipated  by  the  beams  of 
knowledge  which  on  all  sides  emaned. 

Positive  and  hasty  institutions  lost  insensibly 
their  power  over  mankind.    The  wants,  the  feel- 
ings, 

(x)  See  1  Roberts.  Cha,  V.  8.1.  p.  43,  &c.  De  Lolme 
on  the  Const,  of  Engl,  passim*  Essay  on  the  PolUy  ofEngh 
b.  1  •  c.  6,  &c. 
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mgs,  and  the  natural  relations  of  humanity  were 
appealed  to.  The  laws  adapted  themselves  by 
degrees  to  the  improvements  of  the  times.  Forms 
of  government,  inconsistent  with  those  advances, 
relaxed,  or  were  reprobated ;  and  the  intercourse 
between  man  and  man,  and  between  nation  and 
nation,  began  to  be  founded  upon  the  broad  basi$ 
of  universal  benevolence  and  peace. 

But  as  the  improvements  of  a  people  are  gnu* 

dual,  so  the  alterations  in  the  laws  are  gradually 

effected.     Provisions  or  repeals  are  introduced 

The  principles  as  the  particular  occasion  demands,  but  the  radical 

tjAavfs'de^^'  principles  of  the  government  remain  unaltered. 

feo^^Ttem  ^®  feudal  system,  so  firmly  fixed  in  this  island, 

has  never  been  wholly  abolished.     From  this 

system  are  derived  our  laws  relative  to  pro- 

[  xxvi  ]   perty(y),  and  to  it  must  we  have  recourse,  in 

order  to  account  for  the  origin  and  utility  of  many 

which  might  otherwise  appear  useless  or  unjust; 

and  to  it  must  we  continually  recur,  to  explain 

and  illustrate  what  might  otherwise  seem  dictated 

only 


(y)  *'  The  bulk  of  our  common  law/*  says  Westy  "  is 
nothing  but  feudal  customg."  On  Peers,  3.  See  Wright 
on  Ten.  i.  135,  &c.    Ptw^.  155.  N.  LXVI. 

**  An  English  lawyer,  (says  an  elegant  writer,)  if  he 
would  attain  the  true  perfection  of  his  art,  has,  like  the 
painter,  his  Lombard  and  Italian  schools.  Our  municipal 
system  in  its  progress  has  copied  the  great  draughts  in 
them  both/'   EunomuSy  vol.  1.  s.  20.  p.  ill.  8vo.  edit. 
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only  by  caprice;  to  trace  out  their  principles, 
their  spirit,  their  ends  and  effects. 

By  recurring  to  this  system  did  our  author 
explain  what,  on  any  other  system,  would  have 
remained  for  ever  inexplicable.  He  rescued 
many  of  our  laws  from  the  imputation  of  bar- 
barity and  arbitrary  imposition ;  he  formed  an 
epocha  in  their  study,  by  directing  us  where  to 
discover  their  origin  and  principles.  But  he  has 
not  only  benefited  the  student,  he  has  reflected 
honour  on  the  nation  and  its  laws.  Since  his 
days,  many  have  risen  up  in  his  spirit,  and  ani- 
mated by  his  example,  and  encouraged  by  his 
success,  pursued  those  paths  which  he  had  so 
arduously  and  sedulously  explored.  To  the 
student  there  cannot  be  presented  a  more  advan-  [  xxvii  ] 
tageous,  or  a  more  pleasing  fund  of  information, 
than  their  labours  have  produced.  This  Intro- 
duction, therefore,  shall  be  concluded  with  ac- 
knowledging the  obligations  which  the  writer  of 
it  owes  to  their  works,  and  by  referring  more 
particularly  to  those  of  their  productions  which 
merit  so  peculiarly  the  attention  of  him  who 
would  wish  to  be  acquainted  with  the  rationale 
of  our  law  (z). 


(z)  Stuart's  View  of  Society  in  Europe,  and  his  Hiitorical 
Dissertation  on  the  Antiquity  of  the  English  Constitution. 
SuUvoan*s  Lectures  on  the  Laws  of  England,  Kaims's 
Historical  Law  Tracts,  and  Essays  on  British  Antiquities. 
Dalrymple^s  Essay  towards  an  History  of  Feudal  Property. 

d  Dr. 
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Dr.  Squire's  Historical  Essay  on  the  AngUy-Saxon  Goverrt- 
mefit.  Millar's  Historical  View  of  English  Government. 
Wright's  Introduction  to  the  Law  of  Tenures,  Blackstones 
Commentaries^  vol.  2,  Mr.  Butlers  Note  to  Co*  Lit.  64,  (a). 
Montesquieu's  Spirit  of  Latvs.  York's  Considerations  on 
the  Latv  ofFor/eitureJbr  High  Treason.  Robertsons  Charles 
the  Fifth,  vol.  1.   Lord  Lyttebon's  Hist.  Hen.  IL  vol.  3. 
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A 


OP  FEUDS  (a). 

FEUD    is  a  right  that   a  vassal   has  Sp^im.  Rem, 
in  some  lands,    or  some  immoveable  ^^' ^' 

thing 

(a)  [Note  II.—"  The  word  Jeudum  was  not  known  here      Note  II. 
Until  about  the  year  looo.  Sotnner*s  Gavelkind^  p.  102«" 
Nate^*)  to  the  third  edition.   See  Wright's  Tenures^  19. 

Somner  says,  *'  It  may  venr  justly  be  doubted  whether 
either  the  laws,  stories^  or  other,  either  written  or  printed, 
monuments  of  credit  of  any  nation  or  country  can  shew 
the  word  feodum,  or  Jeudum,  in  use  among  them,  until 
after  the  beginning  of  the  tenth  century,''  p.  102.  Dr. 
Robertson  and  Mr.  Butler  say  not  before^  liie  eleventh. 
See  1  Charles  V.  s.  1,  p.  069,  70,  n.  (H);  and  Mr.  ButL 
n.  to  Co.  Litt.  64,  a.  s.  iii. 

Dr.  Stuart,  indeed,  informs  us  that  there  is  certain  eri- 
dence  of  its  use  on  the  Continent  so  early  as  the  year  884 ; 
about  which  time  it  was  often  used  as  synonymous  with 
benefidum.  See  his  Viexo  of  Soddy  in  Europe,  b.  2.  c.^2. 
n.3-  P-352. 

It  should  here  be  remembered,  that,  when  those  grants 
^ere  at  will,  they  were  denominated  munera ;  when  they 

B  became 
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Note  II.  became  for  life,  beneficia ;  and  when  they  were  permitted 
to  be  hereditary,  or  at  least  were  extended  beyond  the  life 
of  the  vassal,  then,  and  not  till  then,  they  are  said  to  have 
been  properly  styled  feuda.  See  Dalrymple  on  Feudal 
Prop,  ch.  5.  8. 1.  p.  190.  Sulliv,  Led,  1.  iii.  p.  23.  Wright's 
Ten.  ig. 

Yet,  after  all,  it  should  seem  that  the  term  Jeuda  was 
equally  applicable  to  such  gifls  when  only  for  life,  or  even 
at  will :  the  term  importing  merely  a  conditional  stipend  or 
reward,  or,  as  we  still  use  it,  a  present,  gratuity,  a  gift ;  for 
feuds,  they  tell  us,  were  originally  voluntary.  See  2  Blackst. 
*^ Coram,  ch.  4.  p.  45.  Stuart's  Vietv,  b.  2.  c.  2.  p.  94  and  353, 
n.  3.  1  Rob.  Cha.  V,  s.  1.  p.  270.  n.  (H).  ButL  n,  to  Co, 
Litt.  64,  a.  s.  ii.    Somn.  Gavelk,  lo8. 

The  sense  was  well  expressed  by  the  terms  munus  and 
beneficium ;  and  Sir  Edvoard  Coke  says,  that  in  feoffments, 
do  or  dedi  is  still  the  aptest  word.  See  Co.  Litt.  g,a.  2  BL 
Comm.  ch.  20,  p.  310.  Wright j  i6.«nd  n.  (k)  150. 
*  From  the  manner  in  which  many  writers  have  expressed 
themselves  on  this  subject,  one  would  be  induced  to  con* 
elude  that  they  conceived  the  term  feudum  to  have  been 
absolutely  unknown  till  the  grant  was  protracted  beyond 
the  life  of  the  vassal ;  but  such  conception  seems  fraught 
with  absurdity,  and  those  expressions  calculated  only  to 
mislead. 

It  is  observable,  that  the  word  is  acknowledgedly  of  a 
German  or  Gothic  origin ;  whereas  the  terms  munera  and 
beneficia  were  as  evidently  from  the  Latin  language.  The 
former,  therefore,  must  necessarily  seem  the  more  ancient, 
as  thus  applied,  and  that  by  which  such  gifts  were  origin- 
ally  styled.  What  seems  to  have  led  to  the  supposition^ 
that  the  word  was  not  known  till  the  tenth  or  eleventh 
century,  was  its  not  being  found  in  any  authentic  charter 
written  before  that  period.  But  the  conclusion  does  not^ 
l4hink,  appear  warranted.  It  might  not  have  been  in- 
serted in  charters,  &c.  till  that  time ;  but  it  does  not  follow 
from  thence  that  it  was  wholly  unknown.  The  charters 
and  laws  of  those  days  were  chiefly,  at  least,  in  the  Latin 

tongue ; 
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tongue  ;  and  this  accounts  for  the  use  of  the  terms  munuSf  Note  II. 
beneficiunif  Sfc.  in  preference  to  that  ofjeudum,  which  wan 
forged  out  of  the  Gothic  feodky  so  barbarous  in  the  esti- 
mation of  the  Latinist.  If  the  apportioning  of  lands  to  the 
individual  in  consideration  of  returns  and  senrices,  as 
known,  at  least  in  later  days,  by  the  appellation  oifeuddly 
owed  its  birth  to  the  northern  nations,  is  it  not  reasonable 
to  expect  from  the  northern  nations  the  term  by  which  it 
was  called  ?  Can  it  be  seriously  supposed  for  a  moment, 
that  after  denominating  such  portion  of  land  by  a  term  of 
foreign  origin,  that  of  munus  or  beneficium,  for  so  many 
centuries,  recourse  should  then  be  had  to  their  natire 
tongue ;  to  a  barbarous  dialect,  which,  in  many  countries, 
was  almost  forgotten  ?  Besides,  what  name  could  it  have 
been  known  by  before  the  Gothic  nations  became  so  well 
acquainted  with  the  Latin  language  ?  The  inheritance  of 
the  feud  cannot  possibly,  in  itself,  make  any  alteration  in 
the  question  :  The  term  Jeodh  had  no  necessary  relation 
to  such  hereditary  quality ;  it  was  expressive  only  of  a 
gifty  a  stipendf  a  retvard,  or,  as  we  yet  say,  ajee ;  even 
beneficium  was  applied  to  an  hereditary  grant,  (see  Stuart's^ 
VietOj  b.  2.  c.  2.  p;  94,  and  352.  n.  3.),  Bjudfeudunif  in  after- 
ages,  to  a  grant  for  life.  (See  Somn,  GavelL  108.  and  Sir 
Thomas  Smith* s  CommontoeaUhy  b.  3.  c.  lo.) 

Perhaps  the  use  of  the  wordjeudum,  to  express  an  here* 
ditary  grant,  in  preference  to  that  of  munus  or  beneficium^ 
may  be  thus  accounted  for ;  munusy  beneficium^  ondjeudum 
seem,  I  say,  originally  of  the  same  import ;  they  weregifts^ 
This  signification  of  the  two  Latin  terms  was  remembered, 
and  appeared  ill  to  comport  with  the  idea  of  an  hereditary 
estate.  The  term  feudum  was  not  so  well  understood ; 
the  same  absurdity  of  application  did  not  occur  to  the 
Latin  scribe ;  he  conceived  it  did  not  involve  it ;  and  he 
called  the  estate  by  the  name,  style,  and  title  of  ^ifeud* 

As  we  have  spoken  so  much  on  this  head,  it  may  not  be 

improper  to  remark  that  Whitaker  derives  the  term  from 

the  Celtic  tongue,  and  discovers  this  celebrated  Sjrstem 

among  the  usages  of  our  British  progenitors.  See  1  Hist, 

3  2  Manch, 
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thing  (b)  of  his  lord's,  to  take  the  profits  (c\ 
paying  the  feudal  duties. 

The 

Note  II.  Manch,  ch.  8.  fi.  3.  And,  indeed,  our  author  himself  seenis 
rather  of  the  same  way  of  thinking;  as,  in  his  little  Tract 
on  the  Constitution  ofEngland^  he  appears  to  consider  the 
ancient  Irish  customs  as  similar,  in  a  great  degree,  to  those 
of  our  Saxon  ancestors,  or  rather  indeed  as  originally  the 
same.  See  it  at  the  end  of  his  ''  Cases  in  Laro  and  Equity y* 
and  in  his  "  Common  Pleas  i*  and  also  his  History  of  the 
Feud  (MS.)  cap.  1  ;  and  see  Taylor  on  Gavdk.  145  and 
153— Watk.] 

(f)  [In  after-times  feuds,  were  permitted  of  incorporeal 
things.  See  SuUiv*  Lect.  vii.  p.  74.  Stuart's  Vieto,  b.  1 . 
c.  2.  s.  3.  p.  43, 4.  Butler,  n.  to  Co,  Litt,  64.  a.  s.  ii.  1  Rob, 
Cha.  r  s.  1.  n.  (H),  p.  264.  2  Roll.  Ahr.  Ten.  (D)&  (E), 
500.  See  Saunders  on  Uses,  271,  and  Post.  332. 
N.  CLXXVI.~Watk.] 
Note  III.  (c)  [Note  III. — "  By  the  feudal  law,  with  respect  to  the 
relation  between  the  sovereign  and  the  subject,  the.right  to 
the  soil  and  the  right  to  the  profits  of  the  soil  were  separate; 
the  tenant  being  inTCSted  with  the  latter,  the  sovereign 
continuing  to  be  entitled  to  the  former.  This  right  to  the 
profits  was  of  the  most  extensive  nature ;  it  gave  the 
tenant,  except  for  the  purpose  of  dUenation,  the  complete 
power  or  dominion  over  the  land,  during  the  term  of  his 
tenure."    See  Butl.  n.  Co.  Litt.  64.  (a.)  s.  ii.^ 

Thus  the  dominium  directumy  or  absolute  property,  was, 
under  this  system,  placed  in  the  lord ;  while  the  dominium 
tttile,  or  the  right  of  possession,  was  in  the  tenant.  See 
the  Introd.  v.  &c.  Dalrymple,  F.  P.  c.  6.  s.  l.  Wright's 
Ten.  10.  58. 68. 147-9.  Stuart's  View,  b.  1.  c.  1.  s.  1.  c.  2. 
8.  1.  and  2.  and  notes.  Stuart's  Diss,  on  Antiq.  Const,  of 
Engl,  part  1.  s.  3.  and  part  2.  Sulliv.  lect.  iiL  and  iv. 
Kaims's  Ess.  on  Brit.  Antiq.  ess.  1.  Kaims's  Tracts,  tr.  iii. 
p.  125 ;  and  2  BL  Comri.  c.  4.  and  7.  Wath.  on  Desc.  ch.  3. 
».  1.— Watk.] 
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The  feudal  property  was  very  unsettled  in 
ancient  times  (rf).    The  lords  succeeded  by  elec-     [  2  } 
tion  or  strong  hand ;  the  tenants  temporary^  or 
at  the  will  of  their  lords. 

(e)  When  the  barbarous  nations  had  invaded 
the  Roman  empire  the  vassal's  estate  became 
certain  for  life  (/),  then  to  all  his  descendants. 

Opposite 

{d)  Antiquissimo  tempore  sic  erat  in  dominorum  potestate 
eonnexum^  ut  quando  veUerd,  possent  auferre  rem  injeudum 
a se datum.  Feud.  lib.  i,  tit.  i,  [See  Wrighfs  Ten.  14. n.  (c.) 
Gilb.  MS.  Hist,  of  the  Fefirf-—Watk.] 

(e)  Deinde  statutum  est  ut  usque  ad  vitam  Jlddis  produ- 
ceretur.  Feud.  lib.  1.  tit.  1 ;  [and  see  Wright's  Ten.  14. 
n.  (e).— Watk.] 

(/)  [Note  IV. — ^In  ancieDt  Gennany  the  lands  were  di-      Note  IV. 
vidied  annually  among  the  individuals  entitled,  when  they 
feturned  again  to  the  state.    See  the  Introdud.  p.  v« 

And  it  is  observable,  that  a  similar  distr^ution  prevailed 
in  the  kingdoqa  of  Peru.  See  Roberts.  Amer.  b.  7.  v*  ii. 
p.  312.  4to.  edit. 

This  annual  allotment  seems  to  have  been  dictated  hy 
the  annual  produce  of  the  earth.  It  was  just  that  he  who 
cultivated  the  land  sbouM  enjoy  the  produce  of  his  labours ; 
and  these  it  required  the  gveaftest  part  of  the  year  to  re- 
turn ;  at  least  the  remabing  part  of  that  year  was  not  worth 
acceptance ;  and  an  annual  distribution  answered  the  pur- 
poses of  agriculture  in  its  then  state. 

It  does  not  seem  probable  that  the  Germans,  who  had 
been  used  to  yearly  pofsessi<mS|  would  be  satisfied  with 
estates  at  will.  (See  SuUiv.  lect.  V.  p.  50.)  Besides,  when 
they  migrated  into  the  more  southern  provinces  of  Europe, 
those  sddiers,  who  were  free  in  their  persons,  appear  by 
no  means  to  have  been  so  dependant  upon  their  leaders  or 
generals:  it. was  their  sword  that  conquered;  and  they 
thought  themselves  entitled  to  their  share  of  the  qiojl. 
See  the  Introd.  p.  vi.  &c.  Stuart's  Diss.  p.  3.  s.  s.  p.  137* 
B3  n.(6). 
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Opposite  to  feudal  property  is  allodium  {g\ 
which  seems  to  be  the  old  patrimonial  property 

revived 

Note  IV.  ^'  (Q«  Squire  on  the  Anglo  Sax,  Gov.  s.  Gg^  Sec,  i  Rob. 
Cha.  V.  8.  1.  p.  14.  256.  notes.  2  Rapin's  Hist.  Eng, 
141.  n.  (*)  8vo.  edit.  Diss,  on  the  Gov.  of  the  Anglo  Scue^ 
However,  authors  coincide  in  asserting  that  feuds  were 
anciently  at  will ;  and  they  were,  in  that  stage  of  their 
progress,  denominated  tnunera,  (See  ante^  p.  1.  n.  (a). 
But  those  gifts  at  will  were,  I  conceive,  only  made  to  those 
for  whom  the  lord  was  not  obliged  to  provide,  as  he  was 
for  the  soldier  who  conquered  for  him.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
we  find,  most  clearly,  that  feuds  at  a  very  eairly  pei*'n9d 
became  for  life.  The  faithful  follower  who  had  shared  the 
dangers  ofhis  lord  became,  when  the  conquest  was  effected, 
entitled  to  a  provision  for  his  latter  days.  If  we  consider 
the  services  he  had  already  performed,  and  was  still,  by  the 
policy  of  the  times,  to  render,  or  the  engagements  he  had 
entered  into  to  be  faithful  and  true;  if  we  remember  that 
he  also  had  left  his  native  lands  in  search  of  a  permanent 
dwelling,  we  shall  not  conceive  that  he  could  have  been 
requited  with  a  less  estate.  In  this  state  of  the  feud  they 
were  termed  beneficia.  See  note  (a),  and  further  Sulliv. 
lect.  vi.  Wright's  Ten,  14.  151.  Stuart*s  Vieto.  h,  2.  c  1. 
8.  2.  Dalrymplej  F.  P.  ch.  5.  s.  1.  Butl.n,  Co.  Litt,  64.0. 
s.  V.  4.  1  Rob.  Cha:Y.  s.  1.  p.  260,  &c.  n.  (H).  Watk,6n 
Desc.  ch.  3.  s.  1. — Watk.] 

Note  V.  (g)  [Note  V. — Allodial  property  was  that  which  a  person 

possessed  in  his  own  right,  and  of  which  he  had 
the  absolute  ownership ;  in  which  the  dominium  direc- 
tum was  not  divided  from  the  dominium  utile;  it  was 
opposed  to  feudal,  which  was  held  of  a  superior.  The 
term  is  derived  from  the  northern  languages ;  ft'om  Al^ 
totuSy  integer,  et  absolutus ;  and  Od^  staius,  possession  vel 
proprietas*  See  Stuart's  View,  b.  l.  c.  2.  s.  1,  2,  3,  and 
notes.  Diss.  p.  2.  s.  3.  2  BL  Comm,  ch.  4.  p.  45.  SuUvv. 
lect.  V.  vi.  xi.  xv.  xxvii.  Millar's  Vieiui  of  Engl,  Gov.  b.  1. 
c.  5.   p.  87.    ch.  9.   p.  183.    Wright's  Ten.   137.  146,  9. 

Kaims's 
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revived  by  the  christian  clergy  among  the  bar- 
barous nations  (h).     This  obtained  among  our  Ld  Raym. 
Scuvom  (i)j  and  gave  birth  to  gavelkind  (A:).         *^^'  *^^* 
.  Feuds 

Kaims's  Ess.  on  Brit,  Aniiq.  ess.  i.    Co.  Litt.  l,  b.  Harg.      Note  V. 
n.  (1)  to  Co.  Litt.  QS'  «•  Butler's  continuation  of  n.  (i)  to 
64.0.  Spirit  ofLamy b.31.  c.  8.  Scmn.  GavelL  88.  I04,&c. 
1  Rob.  Cha.  V.  s.  1.  p.  256,  &c.  366,  &c.  n.  (H).— Watk.] 

(fi)  Somner's  treatise  of  gavelkind,  p.  8,  9,  115.  173; 
[and  see  Wright's  Ten.  3o6.  n.  (y)  Sf  («)•— Watk.] 

(1)  [Note  VI. — It  has  long  been  a  maxim  in  our  law,  that  all  Note  VI. 
the  lands  in  England,  in  the  hands  of  a  subject,  are  held, 
mediately  or  immediately,  of  the  king.  This  was  a  conse- 
quence of  the  feudal  scheme,  (See  the  Introduct.  p.  ix.) 
Yet  it  is  said  that  allodial  property  continued  among  us  till 
the  time  of  Henry  the  Second ;  and  is  even  yet  to  be  met 
with  in  some  of  the  isles  of  Scotland.  See  Mad.  Baronia 
Anglica,  h.  li  c.  2.  p.  30.  Stuart's.  Viexv,  b.  2.  c.  a. 
p.  106.  Diss.  p.  3.  s.  4.  p.  178.  n.  (3).  VietOy  b.  1.  c.  3. 
s.  1.  n.  (4).  p.  208,  9.  Kaims's  Ess.  Brit.  Antiq.  ess.  1. 
p.  19.  Harg.  n.  (1)  to  Co,  Litt.  65.  a.  And  see,  as 
to  its  continuance  on  the  Continent^  1  Roh*  Cha.  V.  s.  1.  ' 
p.  267,  &6.  27i..n.  (H).-rWatk.] 

Qc)  [NoteVII.— Soinhis  ''History  of  the  Feud ''he^orecHod^  Note  VII. 
our  author  seems  to  consider  gavelkind  lands  as  originally 
allodial  I  but  whether  the  observation  be  just,  that  allodial 
land  gave  birth  to  gavelkind,  appears  to  admit  of  much 
doubt.  It  seems  inconsistent  with  the  history  of  the  times. 
Lands  held  in  soccage,  though  evidently  feudal,  continued 
to  descend  to  aU  the  sons  so  lately  as  the  time  of  Henry 
tl^e  Second.  See  2  BL  Comm.  oh.  14.  p.  315.  Robins. 
Gav.  b.  1.  c.  3.    Post.  11.  n.  (x). 

They  were  the  military  and  honorary  feuds  which  first 
became  mdivisible,  and  went  to  the  eldest  son  alone  (and 
military  feuds,  even  in  Kent,  were  inheritable  by  the 
eldest  only.  3  Inst,  595.  and  Robins*  Gav.  b.  i.e.  5. 
p.  46) ;  and  in  imitation  of  these  it  was  that  the  right  of 
B  A  primogeniture 
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Saik.  243.  (/)  Feuds  are  hereditary,  or  for  life.    In  here- 

ditary feuds  the  word  heirs  is  required  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  the  original  feud  that  was  for 
[  3  ]     life  only  (m).    In  hereditary  feuds  the  descent  is 

to 

Note  VII.  primogeniture  took  place  in  soccage  tenures.  See  BlacksU 
and  Robins,  as  above.  Hale's  Hist,  Cam,  Laum,  Q.li, 
p.  ^55.  357.  Wright f  25,  6.  31  y  2.  174.  &c.  313.  SuSiv. 
lect.  xiv.  Butt,  n,  to  Co,  JJft.  64.  (a.)  s.  v.  (4).  and 
Post,  13. 

The  custom  of  gavelkind,  or  the  division  of  lands  among 
the  sons,  pirevailed  also  in  Wales.  It  was  the  ancient  usage 
of  the  country,  and  continued  till  the  time  of  Hen.  8.  It 
took  place  even  in  the  cases  of  dignities  and  titles,  and  was 
productive  of  the  most  afflicting  mischiefs  among  that  peo- 
ple. See  1  f9^hit.  Manch,  c.  8.  s.  3.  1  Warr.  WaleSj  4. 
40.  317.  381.  438.  Hale's  Comm.  Laiw^  n,  (B).  190.  250. 
Robins.  Gav,  b.  1.  c.  2.    Taylor  on  Oa^.pasnm. 

Among  the  Irish  the  lands  were  apportioned  oat  among 
all  the  males  of  a  dan ;  and  a  new  division  was  made  on 
the  death  of  each  tenant.  See  Davys* s  Rep,  28.  b.  Case 
of  Tanistry,  and  49.  a.  Case  df  Gavelkind. — ^Watk.] 

(/)  There  are  several  divisions  of  feuds,  viz. 

Feudumnobileetignobile.  Crag,  de  jure  feud.  56.  Zasius 
in  usus  feud.  fo.  5. 

Feudum  ligium  et  non  ligium.  Seld.  tit.  of  honour,  38, 39. 

Francum  et  nonjrancutn.    Crag,  de  jure  feud.  p.  79. 

Reale  et  personale^  vel  perpetuum  et  temporale,     Zasiua  ' 
in  usus  feud.  fo.  5. 

Epclesiasticum  et  seculare.    Zasius,  fo.  6. 

Jntiquum  seu  patemum  et  naoum.    Feud.  Hb.  3.  tit.  50. 

Dividuum  et  individuutn.    Crag,  de  jure  feud.  p.  58. 

Masculinum  etjbeniineum.    Zasius  in  usus  feud,  to,  120. 

[See  further  of  the  division  offends,  Wrights  Ten,  23,  &c. 

and  notes.    SuUio,  Lect.  vii. — Watk.] 

Note  VIII.       (m)  [Note  VIIL— See  LiH.  s.  1.   "This,"  uBlackstonc 

remarks,  '*  is  plainly  a  relict  of  the  feodal  strictness ;  by 

wbidk 
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to  be  considered,  where  the  usage  of  other  na* 
tions  is  to  be  compared  with  the  feudal. 

The  notion  of  regular  property  begun  among 
the  Jews  ond  Egyptians,  The  Jews  vf  ere  taxight 
from  heaven,  and  the  Egyptians  by  the  inunda* 
tions  of  Nikf  to  settle  in  regular  neighbour- 
hood ;  and  from  the  Egyptians  the  notions  of 
property  came  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 

Among  the  Jews,  Egyptians^  Greeks,  and 
Romans,  the  father  was  the  head  of  the  family, 
and  had  the  inheritance  and  the  power  of  life 
and  death  over  his  children  (save  that  by  the 
Jewish  law  it  is  tempered) }  for  the  father  might  Deat  ui.  t8. 
not  kill  his  son  but  in  the  presence  of  the  public 
magistrate. 

Among 

which  it  was  required,  that  the  forms  of  donation  shouldbe  Note  VIII. 
punctually  pursued ;  or,  that,  as  Ctaig  expresses  it,  in  the 
words  of  BalduSf  **  Donationes  sint  siricU  jurisy  n€  quis 
pltu  donasse  prasutnatur  yuam  in  donaiione  expresserUJ* 
And  therefore  (as  Blackstone  expresses  it  nearly  in  the 
words  of  Wright,  see  his  Ten.  15I9  3.)  as  the  personal 
abilities  of  the  donee  were  originally  supposed  to  be  the 
only  inducements  to  the  gift,  the  donee's  estate  in  the 
land  extended  only  to  his  own  person,  and  subsisted  no 
longer  than  his  life ;  unless  the  donor,  by  an  express  pro- 
vision in  the  grant,  gave  it  a  longer  continuance,  and 
extended  it  also  to  his  heirs.  ''  But  this  rule,"  he  adds, 
/<  is  now  softened  by  many  exceptions*''  a  Comm.  c  7. 
p.  107,  8. 

Of  those  exceptions,  see  Co.  Utt.  9.  h.  lo.  a.  and  Mr. 
Harg.  notes.  Viner's  Abr,  Estates,  (K.  3).  and  (L). 
C<myn£s  Dig.  Estates  (A.  a).  Touchst.  loi.  Ptu^.  72. 
74,  76.--Watk.] 
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Among  the  Jews  (w)  and  EgyptianSy  inherit- 
ance descended  by  settled  rules  in  their  tribes 
and  &milies ;  and  the  will  could  only  be  made  of 
Deut.  xxi.  15,  acquisitions.    Then  they  could  not  so  make  a 
i6>  ^7-  ^\\\  ag  to  disinherit  the  eldest  son  of  his  right 

of  primogeniture,   which  was  that  of  a  double 
portion. 

If  a  man  died,  the  inheritance  and  acquisi* 

lions  undevised  descended  to  his  sons  equally ; 

The  eideit  son  Q^]y  j^q  eldest  had  a  double  portion.    This  law 

was  to  be  sa-  ^  111,  ,1 

ciificed,  and    arose  becausc  they  apprehended  such  son  the  be- 

redeemedfrom  g^^^^g  ^f  the  father's  Strength ;  therefore  he  was 

the  priest.       jo  be  thought  sacred,  and  to  be  redeemed  from 

[  4  ]     the  priest,  and  to  bear  the  honourable  charges 

and  offices  of  the  state  :  but  because  the  words 

of  the  law  give  the  reason,  that  the  son  was  the 

beginning  of  the  father's  strength;  therefore 

the  privilege  was  personal,  and  went  only  to  the 

eldest.    So  if  a  man  had  issue  A.  and  B.^  A.  had 

issue  C.  and  Z).,  and  A.  had  died,  C  and  Z). 

should  have  the  double  portion  of  their  father, 

but  C  had  no  greater  share  of  it  than  D.  nor 

did  the  double  portion  ever  prevail,  where  the 

descent  was  to  brothers  and  other  collaterals. 

SSn^^a  uT     (^)  ^  *  ^^  ^^^  ^^  s^^S'  ^^*  daughters  in- 

HebraoS;C.  33.  herited, 

(n)  [Seefiirther  of  these  successions,  Hales  Comm.  Laxvy 
242.  c.  11.  Robins.  GavelL  b.  1.  c.  2.  2  BL  Comm, 
c.  14 ^Watk.] 

(0)  This  right  of  representation  is  not  peculiar  to  the 
law  of  England^  but  is  observed  by  the  laws  of  most 
Countries ;  and  we  read  in  Numbers^  ch.  xxvi.  ver.  33.  and 
ch.  xxxvi.  that  when  Zelophehad  the  son  of  Hepher  died, 

leaving 
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herited,  but  without  double  portion  to  the  eldest; 
but  they  were  obliged  to  marry  among  the  fami-      [  5  ] 
lies  of  the  tribes,  that  the  inheritance  might  keep 
among  the  same  families. 

If  a  man  had  no  descendants^  it  went  to  the 
agnati  or  kindred  of  the  father's  side ;  and  it 
never  went  to  the  cognati  or  kindred  of  the 
mother's  side,  because  the  father  gave  the  deno- 
mination to  the  families. 

If  a  man  died  intestate,  his  acquisitions  went 
first  to  descendants,  then  to)his  father,  as  nearest 
relation ;  then  to  brothers  as  representatives  to 
his  father ;  only  they  had  a  law,  that  if  a  brother 
married  the  deceased's  wife,  and  had  issue,  such 
issue  bare  the  name  of  the  deceased,  and  had  the 
inheritance,  exclusive  of  all  others. 

If 

leaving  no  sons,  but  daughters,  they  came  unto  Moses,  and 
clainted  the  possession  of  their  father.  This  being  a  new 
case,  Moses,  it  is  said,  brought  that  case  before  the  Lord, 
who  commanded  him  to  give  unto  them  the  possession  of 
their  father.  So  that  it  was  here  determined  that  they 
should  take  the  double  portion  belonging  to  their  father, 
as  the  eldest  son,  by  right  of  representation.  And  this 
right  of  representation  was  practised  among  the  Romans, 
and  was  the  law  of  the  twelve  tables.  Selden  de  success, 
apud  HehrcBoSy  c.  23.  And  this  right  of  representation 
holds  in  inheritances  descendible  by  custom,  as  well  as  by 
common  law,  as  in  the  case  of  gavelkind  lands,  borough 
English,  &c.  and  there  is  a  remarkable  case  adjudged  in  the 
C.  jB.  in  my  Lord  Bridgman^s  time,  anno  1660,  1661,  and 
entered  Hil.  1655,  rot  779.  between  Hale  and  ■  ; 

but  it  was  never  printed  until  my  Lord  Raymond's  time. 
Sec  Lord  Raymond^s  Rep.  1025,  1026,  &c. 
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[  6  ]         If  the  deceased  had  neither  father  nor  mother, 

it  went  to  the  grandfather,  and  to  the  uncles 

and  nephews,    as  his  representativeis,  and  for 

failure  there,  to  the  great  grandfather  and  his 

^   representatives  in  infinitum  in  the  same  order. 

Numb,  xxvii.       ^  jq  inheritance,  that  went  to  deiscendants, 

from  1  to  ll« 

and  then  to  collaterals ;  for  that  must  have  passed 
Lev.  XXV.       i}^Q  ascending  line  before  it  could  have  settled  in 

ver,  8  to  14.  °  . 

The  Agrarian  the  descendants ;  so  that  Moses f  when  he  speaks 
Ron^s  w JJ^  of  the  laws  of  inheritance,  doth  not  mention  the 
to  divide  the   father,  bccause  he  must  have  had  it  before  it 

lands  got  by 

conquest        could  come  to  the  son. 

^SSre'equai-  ^^  ^  ™*^  could  uot  devise  the  inheritance,  so 
*y>&c.  lie  could  not  sell,  but  from  the  time  of  siale  to 

the  general  jubilee,  which  was  once  in  fifty 
years ;  then  there  was  a  rotation  of  all  possession, 
and  every  man  was  instated  in  his  own,  which 
was  the  Jewish  Agrarian  law.  See  Hale's 
Success.  5  to  1 1 . 

The  Roman  law  differed  from  the  Jewish  in 
that  the  father  had  the  power  of  life  and  death 
over  his  children  without  the  magistrate,  so  that 
he  might  destroy  his  sons,  which  was  frequent  in 
the  ancient  Raman  times ;  for  they  used  to  ex- 
pose their  issue,  if  they  had  more  than  they 
could  keep.  From  hence  began  the  right  of 
[  7  ]  adoption :  for  to  preserve  children  from  death, 
they  were  adopted  into  other  families,  and  be- 
came children  of  that  family  to  whom  adopted. 
And  as  a  Roman  had  power  to  destroy  his  chil* 
dren,  so  he  might  disinherit  them  by  his  will  in 
express  words.      But  if  he  only  pretermitted 

them, 
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them,  and  gave  them  nothing,  then  the  pretor 
introduced  them  to  an  equal  portion  with  the 
rest.  So  that  a  Roman  had  an  entire  power  over 
his  children  while  he  lived,  and  whatever  they 
got  was  their  father's,  and  at  his  death,  he 
might  dispose  of  it  as  he  pleased  among  his 
other  children.  If  he  died  without  such  dispo- 
sition, it  first  went  among  those  of  his  own 
famfly,  whether  male  or  female,  by  him  begotten 
or  adopted.  If  any  of  his  sons  died,  the  grand- 
children succeeded  into  his  portion  in  stirpes ; 
but  the  pretor  brought  in  children  emancipated 
equal  with  the  rest  j  for  though  such  were  out 
of  their  father's  family,  yet  the  natural  relation 
continued ;  but  if  an  adopted  son  was  emanci- 
pated, he  took  nothing.  The  children  of  daughters 
did  not  inherit  [to]  the  father,  because  they  were 
out  of  his  family. 

If  a  man  had  no  sui  hceredes^  by  the  old 
Roman  law  it  went  to  the  agnatiy  as  first  to 
brothers  as  representatives  of  their  fathers ;  to 
uncles  ex  reprcesentatione  of  their  grandfathers,  [  8  ] 
in  capita  in  infinitum,  after  the  Jetmh  model ; 
but  the  pretor  brought  in  the  cognati  in  equal 
degrees  in  capita  in  infinitum,  to  inherit  with 
the  agnati.  Because,  by  the  indefinite  liberty  of 
devising,  they  could .  not  keep  estates  in  their 
tribes ;  therefore  the  cognati  entered  in  accord- 
ing to  their  natural  relation. 

A  son  emancipated,  or  a  son  that  had  ac« 
quired  a  pecuUum,  after  they  had  allowed  that 

privilege. 
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privilege  to  sons  in  the  life  of  their  fathers,  on 
failure  of  issue  was  inherited  first  by  the  ascend* 
ing  line,  and  that  failing,  by  the  collateral,  only 
brothers  of  the  whole  blood  were  called  in  in  capita 
equal  with  parents  and  their  children  in  stirpes ; 
for  such  brothers  being  of  both  bloods,  they  were 
held  equally  dear  as  either  parent.  On  failure 
of  the  ascending  line,  and  brothers  and  sisters  of 
the  whole  blood,  it  went  to  brothers  and  sisters 
of  the  half  blood,  and  their  children  in  stirpes, 
by  the  Justinian  constitution.  On  failure  of 
them  it  went  to  those  persons  that  were  next  in 
degree  in  capita ;  and  those  that  were  equally  in 
degree  inherited  equally,  as  uncles  on  the  father's 
^  and  mother's  side.  And  the  next  in  degree 
excluded  the  more  remote,  as  an  uncle  living 
[  9  ]  excluded  the  son  of  an  uncle  deceased  ;  and  the 
degrees  were  computed  up  to  the  common  ances- 
tor, and  then  down  to  the  person  to  whom  the 
relation  was  made  :  therefore  uncles  are  of  the 
third  degree,  uncles  sons  in  the  fourth  degree. 
But  things  descended  from  the  father  descend 
to  the  degrees  on  the  father'^  side,  according  to 
those  rules,  that  things  descended  from  the 
mother  descended  to  the  degrees  of  the  mother's 
side,  according  to  the  same  rules. 

The  22  (§r  23  Car.  2.  c.  10.  has  introduced 
this  law  into  England,  in  relation  to  intestates 
estates.  Only  one  third  is  to  the  wife,  two 
thirds  to  the  children,  the  heir  at  law  taking 
equal  with  the  rest :  and  the  portion  of  a  child 

preferred 
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preferred  to  come  in  average  with  the  rest.  For 
want  of  children  the  wife  is  to  have  one  moiety, 
and  the  next  of  kin  the  other.  If  no  wife,  the 
father  is  to  have  the  whole,  as  next  of  kin.  Bat 
by  the  stat.  1  Jac.  2.  c.  17.  the  mother  is  to 
inherit  equally  with  brothers  and  sisters,  and 
their  representatives,  according  to  the  Justinian 
law :  and  by  the  stat  of  Car.  2.  the  successioii 
is  carried  to  brothers  and  sisters  children  in 
stirpes  (p),  according  to  the  civil  law,  save  only 
that  no  distinction  is  made  between  brothers  and  ' 
sisters  of  the  whole  and  half  blood  (q) ;  because 
the  law  speaks  of  brothers  and  sisters  children 
indefinitely,  without  distinction  of  bloods  ;  arid  [  ^^  ] 
the  spiritual  courts  had  never  distinguished  the 
bloods,  because  the  canon  law,  where  the  de- 
grees of  proximity  were  settled  in  delation  to 
marriages,  had  made  no  such  distinction.  For 
want  of  brothers  and  sisters,  and  their  children, 
next  of  kin  succeed  in  capita,  according  to 
the  afore-mentioned  rules  of  civil  law,  where 
the  next  in  degree  succeed  both  on  father's 
and  mother's  side,  and  excluded  the  more  remote. 
But  in  our  law  the  intestate  is  considered  as  the 
original  proprietor  in  whom  the  estate  is  vested. 

So 


(p)  [See  the  case  of  Stanley  v.  Stanley  in  1  Atk.  457. 
— Watk.] 

(q)  [See  Carih.  51.  Brown  v.  Farndell.  SAoto.  P.  C' 
io8.  1K>.  Watts  r.  Crooke.  Bunhuryy  158.  Janson  i^. 
Bury,  and  Wall  v,  Theedham  (there  cited).— Watk.  ] 
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So  no  distinction  is  taken  between  things  com* 
ing  from  the  father's  or  mother's  side  (r). 

The  feudal  succession  came  in  in  this  man- 
ner (s) :  the  lords  gave  lands  to  such  persons 
as  behaved  themselves  well  in  the  war,  for  their 
lives  only  (t):  sometimes  they  also  married  their 
daughters  to  them.  Then  by  their  feudal  do- 
nations, they  limited  the  lands  to  go  not  only 
to  the  feudary  himself,  but  also  to  the  issue  of 
that  marriage  (u)  ;  and  this  brought  in  the  no- 
[  11  ]  tion  of  succession  among  the  northern  nations 
that  invaded  the  Roman  empire.  The  lands 
therefore  in  the  elder  times  went  to  the  imme- 
diate descendants  of  such  marriage,  and  ori- 
ginally 

(r)  pf  there  are  relations  both  on  the  father  and 
mother's  side  in  equal  degree,  they  shall  take  together. 
See  1  P.  Wms,  53.  Moore  v.  Barkham,  (cited).  Sir  Tho. 
Raym.  500.— Watk.] 

(«)  Diinde  statutum  est  ut  usque  ad  viiam  Jldelis  prodU" 
ceretur.    Feud.  lib.  1.  tit.  1. 

PoHea  vero  eo  •centum  est^  ut  ad  recipientis  utam  perdu" 
raret.  Hanneton  de  jure  feud.  139.  [See  Wright's  Ten.  14. 
n.{e) — ^Watk.] 

(0  [See  arde,  Note  VI.  and  VIII.— -Watk.] 
Note  IX.  (")  [Note  IX.— This  was  what,  in  after  times,  was  denomi- 
nated Jranlc-tnarriage;  and  which,  though  now  in  a  great 
measure  obsolete,  is  still  recognized  by  law.  Our  author  says, 
that  on  such  gifts  the  estate  was  limited  to  the  issue  of  the 
marriage  by  the  feudal  donation :  In  later  times,  however, 
the  very  word  frank-marriage  was  deemed,  by  our  law,  to 
be  sufficient  in  itself  to  create  an  estate  in  special  tml  in  the 
donees.  See  of  Jrank^marriage,  Idtt.  s.  17.  and  Co.  on 
that  section,  s  BL  Camm.  ch.  7.  p,  1  i5.~Watk.] 
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ginally  to  none  else:   and  fint  they  went  to Lud.  114,115, 
males,  as  the  most  worthy  of  blood,  and  most  ca- 
pable of  doing  the  services  annexed  to  such  dona- 
tions ;  for  want  of  males  it  went  to  females  (w), 
as  descendants  of  the  same  marriage.  lyn 

(t»)  [Note  X. — In  early  times  women  were  nqt  permitted  Note  X. 
to  succeed  to  a  proper  feud,  as  they  were  incapable  of  per- 
forming the  services  required.  Indeed^  among  rude  nations, 
women  were  seldom  suffered  to  partake  of  the  property  of 
the  tribe  or  family,  with  respect,  at  least,  to  the  use  or 
ownership  of  land ;  for  they  did  not  need  it :  Before  mar- 
riage they  remained  part  of  their  father's  family,  and, 
afterwards,  the  husband  provided  for  them.  The  provi- 
sion so  anxiously  made  for  them  by  the  Gentop  laws  is 
pleasing :  *<  So  long  as  a  woman  remains  unmarried,  her 
father  shall  take  care  of  her;  and  so  long  as  a  wife,  re- 
mains young,  her  husband  shall  take  care  of  her ;  and  in 
her  old  age  her  son  shall  take  care  of  her ;  and,  if  before 
a  woman's  marriage  her  fitther  should  die,  the  brother  or 
brother's  son,  or  such  other  near  relations  of  the  father, 
shall  take  care  of  her ;  if  after  marriage  her  husband  should 
die,  and  the  wife  has  not  brought  forth  a  son,  the  brothers 
and  brothers*  sons,  and  such  other  near  relations  of  her 
husband,  shall  take  care  of  her :  If  there  are  no  brothers, 
brothers'  sons,  or  such  other  near  relations  of  her  husband, 
the  brothers,  or  sons  of  the  brothers  of  her  father,  shall 
take  care  of  her ;  if  there  are  none  of  these,  the  magistrate 
shall  take  care  of  her.  And  in  every  stage  of  life,  if  the 
persons  who  have  been  allotted  to  take  care  of  a  woman 
do  not  take  care  of  her,  each  in  hjus  respective  stage  ac- 
cordingly, the  magistrate  shall  fine  him.''  Code  of  Genioo 
Latvs^  c.  20. 

In  b^barous  ages  their  rights  were  less  respected ;  and 
they  required  a  stronger  arm  for  their  protection  and  sup- 
port. When  they  were,  at  length,  permitted  to  succeed 
to  an  inheritance,  they  were  postponed  to  males ;  and  they 

Q  succeeded 
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Note  X.  Buceeeded  first  to  those  lands  for  which  no  returns  were 
due,  or  which,  when  due,  were  not  incompatible  with  their 
nature  or  manners  to  perform.  They  inherited  allodial 
property ;  and  then  those  improper  feuds  for  which  no 
services  were  demanded.  They  afterwards  succeeded  to 
soccage  tenures ;  and  when  the  military  sendees  were  ad* 
..  mitted  to  be  performed  by  deputy,  or  commuted  for  moneyi 
they  were  permitted  aUo  to  succeed  to  military  feuds. 

To  honorary  fie&  tbey  were  admitted  in  early  times. 
Their  dignities  they  were  often  empowered  to  communi- 
cate to  their  husbapids;  but  when  they  remained  unmar- 
ried, they  performed  tb^  functions  of  their  office  in 
person;  they  sat  in  courts^  to  debate  and  to  decide;  they 
assisted  their  sovereign,  with  their  counsel ;  and  they  passed 
judgment  on  their  peers. 

With  us,  at  this  day»  women  succeed  to  the  inheritance 
in  all  cases  where  not  expressly  preduded  by  the  gift  or 
by  the  custom  of  a  particular  place;  but  they  are  post- 
poned to  males ;  and  the  right  of  primogeniture  is  not 
permitted  among  t^em.  They  succeed  equally,  except  t4 
dignities  and  titles  df  honour;  and»  in  these  latter  cases» 
the  king  selects  the  individual  to  succeed.  With  respect 
to.  digniti^.  and  titles^  however,  their  rights  and  priviteges 
are  not  so  extensive:  aa  they  formerly  were;  they  cannot 
mow  communicate  them  to  their  husbands ;  they  cannot  now 
take  a  seat  in  parliament;  nor  can  they  sit  in  judgment 
oa  a  peer. 

See  West,  on  Peers  passim;  Collinses  Claims  to  Bdromes 
passim;  Stuart's  Vieax^h,  L.  c.  i.  %.i.  c.  2,flL2.  aadnotes^, 
and  p.  «05,  ao6,  Wright's  Ten,  2^.. 2%.  31.  33. 1177.  and 
notes;  Ddkymjie^  F,  P.  ch«  5.  s.  3.  Kasftufs  Brit.  Antiq. 
ess.  3.  and  4.  2  Bl.  Comm.  eh.  14.  Hale's  Comm.  Lafni 
ch.  11.  ButL  note  (t>to.Cb.  Litt.  64.  a.  n.  (2)  to  p.  325.  (^)i 
SuUiv,  lect.  xiv.  Stu.  Disc,  prefixed  to  SuUii).  5.n.(7),  &c^ 
3  Lord  LyttktorCs  Hen.  IL  p.  339.  l  Tyrr^  Hist.  Engl. 
b.,4.  p.  210.  See  also.  Barrington's  Ohs^  on.  the  Statutes^ 
4^.  51  Hen.  3. «« 6.  dxidpostk  next  notes  (x),  and  XI.aaA 
p,  12, 13.  107.  324.  and  N*CI^XVin.~Watk.] 
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iai)  The  feud  was  united  in  the  eldest  male(y), 

because 

(x)  Ordain  fuit  que  fee  de  cheoaler  deviendroU  al  eigne    . 
fits  per  succession  de  heritage,  et  que  socage  fie Jidi  partable 
perenter  ks  males  infants.    Horn's  Mirror  des  jus.  lib.  1..* 
c.  1.  8.  3. 

Prolesjbeminei  sexusj  velexfoemineo  sexu  descendenSj  ad 
successionem  aspirare  non  potest,  nisi  ejus  conditionis  sit 
feuduntf  vel  ex  pacta  acquisitum.  Feud.  lib.  3.  tit.  2.  s.  3.. 
tit,  11. 30.  50.  104.  [See  WrigMs  Ten.  176.  n.  («);  178. 
n.  (c?).— Watk.] 

iy)  [Note  XI. — See,  of  the  r^ht  of  primoge^torey  2  JK  Note  XI. 
Comm.  ch.  14.  p.  214.  Dalrympile^  F,  P.  ch.  5. 8. 1.  RoUns. 
Gav.  b.  1.  c.  2.  Kaims's  Brit.  Antiq.  es8.  4.  Hak*s 
Common  Law,  ch.  11.  Wrighfs  Ten.  25,  Gs  31,  2.  174. 
177.  212.  and  notes.  Stuarfs  View,  b.  1.  c.  2.  8. 3.  p.  32.: 
and  220.  n.  (3>  Stdliv.  lect  xiv.  Butl,  fi.  on  Co.  Litt. 
64.  a.  8.  V.  (4).  ante,  2.  {d).  and  note  VII. 

It  should  be  here  observed,  that,  according  to  the  feudal 
\kw  at  one  stage  of  its  progress,  after  fiefs  became  indi« 
visible,  the  lord  had  the  power  of  seleeting  the  son  to 
succeed;  and  we  accordingly  find  instances  of  the  exer- 
tion of  this  privilege  even  in  our  own  kingdom,  and  that 
so  lately  as  Uie  time  of  Henry  the  Second.  ^'  Oalfridus 
de  MandefoiUe  senex  tenuit  Baroniam  de  Mersewude^'—et 
genuH  de  prima  uxore  sibi  desponsatd^  Robertum  de  Mande- 
vUl^.'^Galfridus  autem  senex  de  Mandevilld — aliam  uxorem 
desponsavit  de  qud  genuA  Radulphum  de  MandeoiBi.  Qjui  . 
post  ohUum  ipsius  Gal/ridisenis  tenuit  pradiotum  Baroniam 
PBR  voLtnrrATBM  HxNRici  Regis  so  quod  jtuit  msiior 

U^LEB,  QVAM  ROBBET0S  DB^ManDETILLA  VRATERBJDS." 

Mag.  Rot  10  Joan.  Re.  Rot.  11.  b.  1.  MadtExcheq.  c.  13. 
p.  4:89.  n.  (q).  West,  on  Peers,  5.  See  Kaims's  Ess.  ess.  4,- 
p,  149,  Dalrympk,  F.  P.  ch.  5.  s.  l.  p.  193.  Stuarfs 
Vieit),  b.  2.  c.  2.  f.  93.  and  351.  n.  (2>  SuUh.  lect  xiv. 
p.  136.  See  also  1  Lamb*  Obs.  As.  Af.  and  Am.  c.  11. 
<<  A  beautiful  instance  of  the  remains  of  this  ancient^ 
Q  2  practiee," 
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because  he  was  obliged  to  do  the  duty  in  the 

wars; 

Note  XI.  practice/'  says  Dalrjnmple,  "  is  still  to  be  seen  in  the  law 
of  £ngland  at  this  day  upon  the  deyolution  of  a  peerage 
to  heirs  female.  Upon  that  emergency  it  is  the  king's 
privilege  to  confer  the  peerage  upon  any  of  the  daughters 
he  pleases."  F,  P.  193.    See  the  lost  note. 

At  this  day,  indeed,  when  dignities  are  detached  from 
real  property,  the  privilege  we  are  speaking  of  cannot 
interfere  with,  or  direct  the  disposition  of  the  possessions 
of  the  noble  person  so  dying  without  issue-male.  But,  while 
the  peerage  continued  feudal  and  annexed  to  territory 
(and  such  it  was  from  the  Conquest  till  the  latter  end 
of  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Third  \  though  the  castle  of 
Arundel  in  Sussex  is  said  to  be  the  only  instance  of  the 
kind  now  remaining  among  us,  unless,  indeed,  we  consider 
the  baronies  of  our  bishops  in  this  light ;  of  which  see 
1  Blackst.  Comm,  c.2.  p.  155,  6.  WarhurtorCs  Alliance^ 
b.  2.  c.  3.  p.  146,  &c.)9  that  territory,  and  those  possessions 

'to  which  it  was  so  annexed,  must,  of  necessity,  have  been 
enjoyed  by  the  individual  so  selected  by  the  king.  Indeed 
the  extent  of  that  privilege,  during  the  reigns  of  the  first 
eight  monarchs  from  the  conquest,  is  strongly  shown  by 
t^e  following  passage:  ''  Nota;  q.  en  nuper  ohiit  port  par 
ii  soers  vers  le  tierce  soer^  Juit  aU.  en  barr.  un  custome  qu. 

Jidt  tyel:  Quod  si  aliquis  baro.  dni.  Regis  tehens  de  Rege 
obiissetf  et  non  haberet  hered*  nisi  JUias^  et  primogetiiteJUie 
maritate  stint  in  vita  patris,  Dns.   Rex  daret  post  natam 

JUiam  que  remaneret  in  hered.  patris  cdicui  mUit.  suorum 

OUM    TOTA   HBREDITATS   PATRIS   SUI  PK    QUA  OBIISSET 

aEisiTUS,  ita  quod  cdie  fUe  nihil  recuperent  versus  post 
natamjUiam  in  vita  sua:  et  omnes  reges  habuer«  hanc 
ixiGNiTATBM  A  CONQUESTU.''  3  Hen.  IIL  Fitzh.  Abr.  t. 
Prescription,  pi.  56.  See  also  Kams's  Ess.  on  Brit.  Antiq. 
ess.  iii.  and  Dalrympki  F.  P.  ch.  8.  And  of  Arundel 
castle  particularly  see  1  Bulst.  196,  1  Lord  Raym.  73, 
1  Salk.  253.  Heylin's  Help  to  Engl.  Hist.  tit.  Arundel. 
Ceand,  Brit.  tit.  Arundel.  Seld.  Tit.  Hon.  pan  2.  c.  9.  s.  5. 

fVorks, 
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wars ;  and  for  every  knight's  fee,  was  to  go  out 

forty 

JfForh^  p.  897.  1695.  V.3.  Mad.  Baronia  Angl.  b.  1.  c.  1.     Note  XI. 
p.  33.    Notes  (1)  to  Co.  LUt.  16. 6.  and  (6)  to  31.  h. 

The  Stat  12  Car.  %.  c.  24.  s.  11.  has  a  saving  with 
respect  tofeodal  titles  of  honour. 

See  n.  (3)  to  Co.  LiU.  15. 6.  where  the  barony  of  Berday 
is  considered  b&  feudal. 

So  inseparable  was  the  dignity  from  the  territoryin  these 
cases,  that  whenever  there  was  a  transfer  of  the  latter  the 
former  also  was  transferred.  As  those  territories,  indeed, 
which  were  held  j^er  baTontam^  were,  of  consequence,  held 
immediately  of  the  king,  his  consent  was  indispensable 
to  the  alienation.  (SeeMacfox'«  Baronia  AngL  b.  l.  c  1. 
p.  23.  and  Collins  on  Baronies,  113.  SuUiv.  lect.  xx. 
p.  188.)  An  instance  of  such  a  transfer  is  given  us  bj 
Lord  Kaims  (Brit.  Antiq.  ess.  iii.  p.  79,  &c.)  which  oc» 
curred  in  Scotland  in  the  fourteenth,  century.  Thomas 
Fleming,  Earl  of  Wigtoun,  granted  that  earldom^  by  his 
charter,  to  Archibald  of  Douglas,  knight,  of  Gallway  :— 
After  the  alienation  (which  was  confirmed  by  king  Robert) 
the  grantor  was  no  more  considered  as  an  earl ;  nor  did 
he  assume  the  title ;  but  the  grantee  took  upon  hunself  the 
style  of  the  earl  of  Wigtoun.  The  circumstance  of  the 
honour  following  the  lands,  is  ludicrously  adverted  to  in 
an  old  ballad  given  us  by  Percy.  (Reliques  of  Anc.  Eng. 
Poetry y  vol.  3.  p.  128),  intituled  The  Heir  of  Linne.  At 
this  day,  however,  it  should  seem^  that  a  peerage  cannot 
be  transferred  (unless  we  consider  the  summonipg  of  the 
eldest  son  of  a  peer  by  writ  as  a  transfer  of  one  of  his 
father's  baronies.  See  West,  on  Peers,  49,  &g.)  without 
the  concurrence  of  parliament;  at  least  in  those  cases 
where  the  noble  personage  has  no  other  barony  to  remain 
in  himself;  as  otherwise,  on  the  transfer,  he  would  himself 
be  deprived  of  his  peerage,  and  be  made  ignoble  by  his 
own  act  The  earldom  of  Arundel  is  now  settled  by  act 
of  parliament  in  the  Norfolk  &mily ;  and  even  if  it  were 
not;  it  might  be  questioned  whether,  under  the  supposition 
C  3  of 
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forty  days  with  his  lord  (^) ;  so  that  the  feud  did 
not  divide  among  the  males,  because  the  duty 
could  not  be  divided  commodiously.  Because, 
secondly,  the  males  were  to  keep  up  the  grandeur 
of  the  family,  therefore  the  inheritance  was  not 
shared  nor  broken.  Hence  it  came  to  pass,  that 
[12]  among  the  males  the  eldest  was  preferred  as  the 
most  worthy,  since  he  was  soonest  able  to  go  to 
the  wars,  and  do  the  duties  of  the  tenure* 
,  The  eldest  son  was  anciently  married  with 
the  consent  and  approbation  of  the  lord ;  for  the 
lord  always  approved  the  first  marriage  of  his 
feudary  and  of  his  heir  apparent  (a) ;  and  if  the 

feudary 

Note  XI.  of  no  remaining  barony,8uch  an  one  could  now  be  otherwise 
conveyed ;  as  it  has  been  long  settled  that  the  whole  nation 
is  interested  in  each  individual  peer ;  and  that  a  peer  caiir 
not  be  deprived  of  his  peerage  but  by  act  of  parliament. 
See  Sk(rtv.  P.  C.  i«  &c.  Vise.  Purbec's  case.  12  Co.  io8. 
1  BL  Comm.  c.  13.  p.  403.  Mad.  Baron.  AngL  b.  1.  c.  1. 
p.  25.— Watk.] 

(«)  [See  9  BL  Comm.  c.  4.  p.  55.  c.  5.  p.  6a.  Wrigkt'$ 
Ten.  123,  4.  and  notes,  139—40.  StdUv.  lect.  xxxi. 
'  p.  289.     Stuart* s  VietOf  b.  3.  c.  3.  s.  1.  p.  109.  112.  367. 

n.  (5).    Gilb.  MS.  Hist.  Feud. 

By  the  laws  of  Hoel  Dda^  the  king  of  Wales  is  stated 
to  have  had  the  prerogative  of  leading  his  army  out  of  his 
kingdom  once  a  year,  and  that  for  six  xvedcs  only.  Within 
his  territories,  it  seems,  he  might  have  conducted  his  forces 
to  battle  1^  often  as  he  deemed  it  requisite.  And  see 
1  fVarr.  Wales,  243.  1  Whit.  Manch.  c.  8.  s.  3.— Watk.] 
Note  XII.  (a)  [Note  XII  .—By  the  feudal  policy  a  new  tenant  could 
not  have  been  introduced  into  a  fief  but  by  die  cooosent  of 
the  lord.  Hence  the  vassal  could  not  alien  without  his 
permission;  it  therefore  was  reasonable,  in  the  case  of 

females, 
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fefudary  died/  the  heir  within  age,  the  lord  had 

the  total  marriage  of  him ;  and  if  he  was  of  full  Sp^im.  Rem. 

ige, 

females,  to  ordain  that  the  lord's  approbation  should  be    Note  XII» 

obtained  before  the.  tenant  should  enter  into  marriage. 

By  marriage  the  husband^^^ecame  settled  in  the  feud  (see 

po9i.  108.  {k).  389.  and  N.  CXXXVI.  234,  and  N.  XC VII.); 

and,  without  this  precaution,  the  tenancy  might  have  been 

transferred  at  the  will  of  the  feudatory.     Besides,  the 

marriage  might  have  been  contracted  with  a  person  of 

another  barony  or  tribe,  which  perhaps  was  at  enmity  with 

the  lord:  this  was  an  additional  reason  to  make  the  lord's 

consent  necessary ;  and  this  is  noticed  by  Sir  Edm.  Coke, 

(1  Inst^  78.  b.)    *^  And  the  reason,"  says  that  writer,  ^  as 

I  find  in  antiquity,  wherefore  the  law  gave  the  marriage 

of  the  heir  female, — and  that  she  should  not  many  herself, 

was,  pur  ceo  que  hi  keires  females  de  nostre  terre  ne  h 

morieroni  a  nous  enemies^  et  douni  U  nous  coviendroii  lour 

hofmage  prendre^  si  eux  se  puissent  marier  a  lour  tfoluniis^* 

BriUon,  c.  67.  and  xdde  Glanv.  Uh.  7.  c.  id.  ^5*  ^-  Charter 

of  Henry  L  apud  Bhchst.    Introd,  io  the  Great  Charter, 

▼iii.  n.  (e>.     Bract,  lib,  a.  c.  37.  s.  %,f,  88.  a.    And  from 

the  closeness  of  the  connection  and  relations  of  marriage,. 

thesef  reaiscms  held  equally  as  to  males. 

Hiese  reasons  were  of  continued  cogency  during  the 
life  of  tiie  vassal ;  and  during  the  life  of  the  vassal  was  the 
ccmsent  of  the  lord  once  requisite  to  Ins  marriage.  In 
after  times  it  was  confined  to  the  first  marriage :  in  some 
cmmtrieto^  imd  during  some  periods,  to  the  first  marriage 
of  females  only.  It  underwent  many  regulations  and  re* 
strictions,  and  ended  in  the  most  dbtressing  oppressions. 
La  this  kingdmn  it  was  happily  abolii^ed,  with  many  other 
relics  of  feodal  tyranny,  by  the  statute  13  Car,  3.  c.  34. 

See  the  Introd.  p.  xviii.  tJffl.  Comm.  ch.  5.  p.  70.  ch.  6. 
p.  88.    DaJrynple,  F.  P.  ch.  3.  s.  3.      Sul&o.  lect.  xiK. 
p.  139.     Wrighfs  Ten.  83.  86.  &c.     Stuarfs  Diss.  p.  !>• 
s.  3.  p.  xoi.    Post.  108.  (*).— Watk.] 
C  4 
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age,  the  lord  gave  liceDce  to  such  marriage* 
Hence  the  descent  always  settled  in  the  eldest 
line,  and  the  daughter  of  the  eldest  son  was  pre- 
ferred before  the  second  or  third  brothers  (i), 
and  their  male  descendants,  in  order  to  encou- 
rage the  best  marriages  with  such  eldest  son ; 
and  this  was  the  settled  course  of  the  (c)feudum 
nobile.  Whence  our  law  took  the  pattern  for 
their  military  tenures,  and  the  soccage  tenures, 
divided  in  Saaion  times  as  (rf)  feudum  ignobile, 
but  afterwards  came  to  imitate  the  military  feud, 
in  order  to  support  their  families  (e). 
ignobSe  wm  If  there  were  no  sons  the  feud  came  to  the 
fm^g^Sesons.  ^*^^*^^'  ^^^  divided  it(/),  because  by  the 
[  13  ]     donation  it  was  to  go  to  all  the  descendants; 

therefore 

Note  XIII.  (b)  [Note  XIII — The  right  of  representation  was  not  so 
soon  established  as  that  of  primogeniture :  when  it  was  tat 
acknowledged  axiom  that  the  eldest  son  should  succe^ 
it  was  strenuously  disputed  whether  the  second  brother 
should  not  take  place  of  his  nephew.  This  was  from  the 
manners  of  the  times:  the  nephew  was  often  an  infant; 
the  uncle  was  already  capable  of  bearing  arms ;  and  this 
circumstance  had  its  weight  in  ages  of  turbulency  and 
spoil. 

See  the  authors  referred  to  p.  1 1.  n.  (t/) ;  and  1  Blacht, 
Comm.  201.  ch.  3.  and  1  Rob.  Cha.  F,  s.  1.  p.  352.  N.  (Y) ; 
mdpost.  N.  XIV.— Watk.] 

(c)  Zasius  in  usus  feud.  fo.  5.  [See  Wright's  Ten.  24. 
n.  (d)— Watk.] 

(d)  Stiy.  exam.  jur.  feud.  cap.  3.  q.  36,  37.  [See  Wright's 
Ten.  24.  n.  (e).— Watk.] 

(e)  [See  ante,  p.  2.  N.  IV. —Watk.] 

(J)  [See  ante,  p.  n.  N.  X.  &  XI.— Watk.] 


therefore  the  female  descendants  could  not  be 
excluded,  and  one  of  ^e  daughters  could  not 
be  preferred  before  the  other,  because  none  could 
do  the  service  of  the  feud  in  their  own  persons, 
nor  did  any  of  them  bear  the  name  and  dignity 
of  the  family.  Therefore  these  were  married 
by  the  lords  among  their  tenants ;  so  they  kept 
the  feuds  in  their  several  manors  from  being 
broken  and  divided ;  as  if  two  daughters  divided 
a  knight's  fee,  the  lords,  by  the  marriage  of  such 
a  daughter  with  one  that  had  half  a  knight's  fee, 
re-established  the  feuds  of  their  tenants. 

If  in  such  feudal  donations,  the  elder  line  had 
failed,  it  went  back  to  the  issue  of  the  second 
son  of  the  same  stock,  to  whom  the  first  donation 
was  made,  and  to  his  descendants,  because  by 
the  feudal  donation  it  went  to  all  the  descendants 
of  such  marriage,  and  so  the  succession  was 
established  to  the  descendants  of  the  same  stock 
in  infinitumy  but  could  not  go  to  any  other  rA^m 
tions  but  to  such  as  were  descendants  of  the  stock 
to  whom  the  donation  was  made  {g). 

In 

(g)  [Note  XIV. — In  the  author's  manuscript  History  of  Note  XIV. 
the  Feudy  the  doctrine  of  the  text,  from  page  10  to  20 
inclusively  occurs  almost  in  the  same  words.  The  follow- 
ing passage,  however,  is  found  in  the  MS.  which  is  omitted 
in  the  text :  "  By  the  feudal  law  they  thus  carried  down 
the  inheritance  to  all  the  descendants ;  but  they  allowed 
of  no  adoption  according  to  the  institution  of  the  Roman 
law,  because  they,  in  all  feudal  donations,  respected 
the  blood  of  the  feudiary  ;  and  therefore  they  had  not  the 
liberty  to  adopt,  which  might  carry  the  feud  out  of  the 

blood 
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In  a  long  course  of  years  these  feudal  dona- 
tions were  worn  out^  when  it  became  impossi* 

ble 

Note  XIV.  blood  of  the  feudiaiy  whom  the  lord  had  chosen  for  his 
fitness  in  the  wars ;  and,  by  consequence,  a  stranger  to 
that  blood  was  not  to  be  admitted :  besides  that  the  low 
of  adoption  had  been  found  very  prejudicial  in  the  Roman 
govemmeuty  where  the  empire  had  seldom  continued  for 
three  descents  in  the  same  line ;  because  the  reverence  to 
the  family  decayed  by  the  admission  of  strangers,  not 
of  the  blood  of  the  emperor ;  and  therefore  they  thought, 
with  reason,  that  these  feudal  dominions  and  estates  could 
not  be  built  upi  or  better  settled,  than  by  preserving 
a  constant  reverence  to  the  blood  of  the  first  feudal 
possessor. 

***So  that  the  blood  of  the  possessor  was  in  the  first  place 
considered,  because  the.  gift  was  for  military  virtue  in 
the  wars,  which  they  i^prehended  would  be  derived  to 
the  descendants  :  so  also>  as  it  is  said,  they  preferred  the 
eldest,  because  they  esteemed  the  best  and  most  worthy 
blood  to  be  continued  in  the  eldest  son,  and  th^  he  would 
be  first  ripe  and  fit  for  the  feudal  services ;  but  the  pri- 
vilege and  prerogative  of  age  was  postponed  to  the  privilege 
of  sex:  for  if  the  daughter  was  elder  than  the  son,  yet 
the  son  was  preferred,  because  the  disability  in  the  male, 
by  reason  of  nonage,  was  but  temporary;  but  that  of  sex 
was  perpetual. 

**  But  yet  the  daughter  of  the  elder  son  w»  preferred 
to  a  younger  brother,  because  she  irraa  the  representative 
of  the  elder  line :  but  this  was  to  prevent  the  bloodshed 
which  would  have  happened  in  those,  barbarous  times,  if 
they  had  not  thus .coQStitut;ed  the  line;  for  they  usually 
married  the  eldest  son  in  the  1^  of  the  father,  by  the 
consent  of  th^  £^udal  kHrd,  and  therefore  they  evet  pre- 
ferred the  issue;  pdii^rwise  the  second  son  had  beeik  next 
to  the  feud,  in  case  the;  eldest  son  had  died  leaving  issue, 
and  there  would,  immediately  hate  arisen  contentions 

among 
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ble  (Ji)  to  compute  up  to  the  first  feudal  marriage 
when  such  donations  were  originally  settled ;  and  [  14  3 
then  they  inverted  the  computation,  and  computed 
from  the  last  possessor,  provided  the  heir  that 
claimed  w^s  of  the  blood  of  the  first  purchaser ; 
^nd  then  the  rule  was  taken  quod  seizina  Jacit 
fUrpem ;  for  since  the  feudal  donation  was  lost, 
they  could  not  regularly  compute  the  descendants 
from  the  first  feudal  maniage;  therefore  thej 
(computed  from  the  last  feudary ;  md  since  both 
li^oods  of  the  first  marriage  were  necessary  tp 
any  person  that  would  claim  under  the  first  do*- 
nation,  they  required  thut  a  man  should  be  of 
the  whole  Uood  of  the  last  f(^udary  that  would 
cltmad  as  heir  to  him ;  for  then  of  necessity  h^ 

must 


among  the  sons ;  and  they  would  have  endeaTOured  to  cut  Note  XIV. 
off  the  eldest  son,  in  order  that  they  might  have  succeeded 
in  his  place :  but  all  hopes  of  this  kind  were  excluded,  by 
admitting  his  issue,  of  what  sex  soever,  into  the  inheritance ; 
besides,  they  could  not  have  married  their  eldest  son  to 
the  same  advantage,  if  their  issue  of  what  sex  soever  had 
not  inherited. 

<<  So  that  to  constitute  the  line  among  equals,  the  pre* 
rogative  of  age  obtained,  and  obtained  so  far  as  to  carry 
the  succession  to  the  representative ;  and  the  prerogative 
of  tlie  line  was  preferred  to  the  privilege  of  the  sex ;  the 
privilege  of  the  sex  was  preferred  to  the  prerogative  of  age; 
and  by  these  means  the  whole  feudal  successioa  in  the 
descendants  of  the  first  feudiary  got  its  establishmeat." 
FoL  35,  36.— Watk.] 

(A)  [See  Wright's  Ten.  183,  &c.  Dalr^pU,  F.  P.  c.  5. 
s.  3.  p.  ai8.  2  BL  Carnm.  c.  14.  p.  228.  BjUl.  n.  to  Co. 
Litt.  64.  a.  8.  V.  (4).   Law  of  Forfeiture,  28,  ^c — Watk.J 
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must  be  of  both  bloods  of  that  remote  feudal 
marriage,  where  the  feud  was  originally  placed. 
Thus  half  blood  came  to  be  excluded  (t) ;  because 
if  it  were  admitted  where  the  feudal  donation 
was  lost,  it  might  have  carried  it  out  of  the  line, 
where  such  donations  were  once  settled ;  so  that 
in  such  case  they  put  the  person,  claiming  as 
heir,  to  shew  that  it  was  an  ancient  feud,  and 
that  the  party  claiming  was  of  the  whole  blood 
of  the  last  possessor,  which  formed  the  utmost 
presumption  of  the  right  of  succession,  where 
the  feudal  donation  was  lost ;  which  half  blood 
did  not  do  ;  because  it  was  originally  settled  in 
r  15  ]  both  the  bloods  of  the  first  purchasers.  Besides, 
lords  had  the  marriage  of  the  feudary ;  there^ 
fore  all  the  issue  of  the  second  marriage  were 
excluded  from  the  immediate  inheritance  of  the 
children  of  the  first  marriage,  since  the  lord  had 
not  the  marriage  of  the  feudary  more  than  once ; 
and  therefore  they  could  not  come  in  as  issue  of 
a  second  match ;  but  all  that  claim  the  inheri- 
tance must  make  themselves  heirs  under  the  same 
feudal  marriage  from  whence  the  last  feudary 
descended,  which  half  blood  could  not  do.  But 
where  they  can  come  in  under  any  marriage  pre- 
sumed to  be  made  by  the  feudal  lord,  they  were 

admitted. 

(t)  [Of  the  exclusion  of  the  half  blood,  and  the  reasons 
for  it,  see  3  BL  Comm,  c.  14.  p.  224.  Dalrymplcy  F.  P- 
C.5.  8.3.  p.  i2i7.  Hale*s  Com.  LcmyC,  11.  Kaims's  Brit* 
Antiq.  ess.  iv.  Wright,  182.  Co.  Lkt.  14.  a.  n,  (3),  and 
64.  a.  n.  (1).  8.  V.  (4).--Watk.} 
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admitted.  Therefore  a  brother  of  the  half  blood 
was  not  heir  to  the  brother,  but  might  be  heir  to 
the  uncle.  Hence  they  formed  the  rule,  pos- 
sessiofratis  defeodo  simplicijacit  sororem  esse 
haredem.  For  when  the  old  feudal  donations 
came  to  be  lost,  the  possession  was  the  only  indi- 
cium of  who  was  feudary ;  therefore  any  person 
that  claimed  as  his  representative,  must  shew  a 
descent  from  the  same  stock,  and  therefore  the 
rule  was  taken  as  to  lands  in  fee-simple,  and  not 
as  to  lands  in  tail  (Ar).  For  there  a  man  must 
claim  as  heir  per  Jbrmam  doni,  as  they  did  in 
the  old  feudal  donations  dejetidis  7iovis'y  so  of 
a  remainder  after  an  estate  for  life,  that  never 
fell  in  possession,  a  man  must  claim,  by  virtue  [  16  J 
of  the  contract,  as  heir  to  him  to  whom  the 
remainder  was  limited ;  for  no  man  in  such  case 
can  make  himself  heir  to  the  last  feudary,  since 
the  feudal  possession  was  in  tenant  for  life  (/). 
So  of  a  reversion  on  an  estate  for  life,  upon 
which  no  rent  was  reserved;  for  a  man  must 
make  himself  heir  to  the  last  feudary  before  the 
estate  for  life  was  created ;  but  if  a  rent  had 
been  reserved,  it  had  been  doubted  whether  he 
must  make  himself  heir  to  the  last  possessor 
of  the  estate,  or  to  him  that  last  received  the. 

rent; 

(fi)  [There  can  he  no  possessio  fratris  of  an  estate* tail. 
See  FUzk,  Abr.  t.  Discent.pl  8.  Pl<m)d.  57.  3  Co.  43.  a. 
fFatk.  on  Desc.  c.  1,  s.4.  p.  86.— Watk.] 

Q)  [See  WatL  on  Desc.  c.  1.  s.  1.  p.  41.  8.4.  p.  85. 
c.  3.   8.1.  p.  108,  &c. — ^Watk.] 
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rent ;  and  whether  the  receipt  of  rent  make  suck 
a  feudal  possession  as  may  be  laid  as  esplees  in  a 
writ  of  right  (m).  Certain  it  is>  that  if  a  rever- 
sion be  depending  on  an  estate  for  years,  the 
possession  of  the  rent  is  a  possession  of  the  land 
itself;  and  the  sister  of  the  whole  blood  wUl  be 
heir  to  the  brother ;  and  the  brother  of  the  half 
blood,  that  is  heir  to  the  father  that  made  the 
lease,  will  have  no  title  (n).  There  is  possessio 
fratris  (o)  of  an  advowson  or  rent,  after  actual 
receipt  of  rent  or  presentation  of  the  clerk.     So 

Co-iitt.  14,15.  of  an  use,  because  equity  followed  the  rule  of 
4  Rep.  21.         ,  _  o       /.  t    11       1  1 

the  common  law.     00  of  a  copyhold,  where  the 

eldest  son  receives  the  profits,  and  dies,  though 

before  admittance. 

[  17  ]        iP)  Afterwards  where  the  feud  escheated  (y) 

to  the  lords  for  felony  or  want  of  heirs,  the 

lords  were  wont  to  restore  the  feud  to  the  old 

family,  or  grant  it  out  again  to  another  family 

ut  feudum  antiquum  (r\  andth^n  the  descents 

were 

(m)  [It  is  now  apparently  settled,  that  the  receipt  of 
rent  in  these  ca^es  will  not  make  a  possessio  ffairis.  Co. 
Liu.  15#  a.  n.  (5),  and  vide  post.  18.— Watk.] 

(n)  [See  fVatk.  on  Desc.  c  1.  s.  2.  p,  48.— Watk.] 

(0)  [Of  what  hereditaments  a  possessio  fratris  may  be, 
see  JFatk,  on  Desc,  c.  1.  9  a,  and  4.— Watk.] 

(p)  Revert itur  terra  addominum  capitalenty  velad  rectum 
dominum,  sciT  ad  ipstim  de  cujus  feodo  est,  .  Bract,  lib.  3. 
fo.  130.  lib.  4*  fo«  160.  b.  [Vide  Fktay  Ub.  6.  c,  i,  «.  11. 
fd,  371 ;  and  Wright's  Ten.  115.  n.  (g).— W$tk.] 

{q)  [See  *A^  Jw^rod.  p.  xix.— Watk.] 
Note  XV.        (r)  [Npte  XV. — A  feudum  novum  could  devolve  only  to 
the  descendants  of  the  feudi^tory  to  whom  it  was  granted. 

It 
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were  formed  in  such  new  feud,  as  if  it  had  been 
feudum  antiquum.  Hence  the  lineal  succession, 
or  succession  of  the  father  {s)j  was  totally  t%r 
eluded,  because  no  case  could  happen  where  the 
ascending  line  could  be  admitted  in  feudis  anti- 
quis\  for  the  father  took  before  the  son,  under 
the  first  feudary  in  every  ancient  feudal  donation ; 
and  all  above  such  donation  were  excluded,  so 
that  in  no  such  donations  could  any  father  claim 
as  heir  to  the  son. 

And  this  order  of  descent,  that  excluded  the 
&ther  (0»  was  the  rather  continued,  because  the 
£ither  was  guardian  to  the  son ;  and  in  those 
barbarous  times  they  would  not  trust  the  &ther 
with  any  profit  from  the  death  of  his  own  issue, 
so  that  the  fitther  was  totally  excluded  (u).     De 

feudis^ 

It  became  at  length  usual  to  grant  such  feud  to  be  held  Note  XV. 
ut  antiquum:  the  properties  of  an  ancient  feud  were 
conceived  then  to  attach,  to  it ;  and  it  became  descendible 
to  collaterals ;  to  any  who  could  derive  his  blood  from 
the  supposed  original  feudatorj.  Of  this  kind  are  all  our 
grants,  iu/tf^'«tmp/e,  at  this  day.  See4intef  13(h).  Wright's 
Ten.  \f:  35.  180.  and  notes.  2  El.  Comm.  ch.  14.  p.  sso. 
Kaims's  Brit.  Awtiq^  ess.  4v*-W8tk»] 

(«)  Successionis  feudi  talis  est  natura^  quad  ascendentes 
nan  succedunt,  Derhi  gratia^  pater  JUio.  Feud,  lib,  2.  tit.  $0. 
84.  Lit.  sec.  3.    [See  Wright's  Ten.  179*  n.  (g>— Watk.J 

(t)  [Of  the  exclusion  of  the  ascending  line^  see  Dahym" 
pie,  F.  P.  c.  5.  s.  3.  2  Bl.  Comm.  c  4.  p.  208.  Hale's  Com. 
Laiv,  c.  11.  p.  262^  md  Runningtan's  n.  (D),  Wright's 
Ten.  179*     Co.  Litt.  1 1.  a.  n.  (1). — ^Watk.] 

(fi)  [Note  XVI,— The  guardian  in  soccage  was,  (and  still    Note  XVI. 
is,)  by  the  laws  of  England,  the  nearest  of  kin  to  xinhom  the 

lands 
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feudtSj  153  to  261.  But  a  feud  purchased  by 
[18]  the  son  shall  descend  to  the  uncle,  to  whom  the 
father  may  be  heir  (w),  if  the  uncle  be  in  actual 
possession  of  such  feud  (^) ;  because  he  claims 
it  then  as  heir  to  the  last  feudary,  according  to 
the  rule  before  established,  since  the  first  dona- 
tion is  not  to  be  considered,  but  the  last  possessor. 
But  if  the  uncle  was  not  in  actual  possession,  as 
in  case  of  a  reversion  upon  a  lease  for  life  made 
of  the  lands  by  the  son,  the  father  cannot  be 
heir,  because  the  son  was  last  actually  seised. 
Otherwise  of  a  reversion  upon  a  lease  for  years, 
for  the  possession  of  the  tenant  is  the  possession 
of  the  uncle  (utante)  (jy). 
Ld.  Raym.  35.  If  a  SOU  be  infeo£Ped  with  warranty,  and  the 
uncle  enters  into  the  land  after  the  death  of  the 
son,  and  dies,  it  is  doubted  whether  the  father 

shall 

Note  XVI.  lands  could  not  possibly  descend.  To  place  a  minor  in  the 
bare  of  a  person  who  might  succeed  him  in  the  inheri- 
tance/is,  says  the  law,  quasi  agnum  lupo  comnniUere  ad 
devorandum.  See  Co.  Litt  88.  b.  and  Mr.  Harg.  n.  (6). 
1  BL  Comm,  ch.  17.  p.  461.    SuUiv.  lect.  xiii.  p.  127. 

But  this  maxim  partakes  strongly  of  the  barbarity  of 
the  times ;  and,  though  the  barbarity  of  the  times  might 
have  warranted  its  institution,  the  adherence  to  it  at  this 
day  has  been  warmly  reprobated  ;-^with  what  justice  or 
propriety  is  lef^  to  others  to  decide.  See  2  Pr.  Wms.  264. 
and  Harg.  n.  (6)  to  Co.  LUt.  88.  b— Watk.] 

(to)  [Litt.  s.  3  &  8.  and  Co.  on  those  sections.  Wright^ 
182, 3.    Dalrymple,  F.  P.  c  5.  s.  3.  p.  216. — ^Watk.] 

(x)  [See  the  books  referred  to  in  the  last  note,  and 
Watk.  on  Desc.  c.  1.  s.  1.  c.  3.  s.  2. — Watk.] 

(y)  [See  atUe,  16,  and  n.  (w).— Watk.] 
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shall  take  the  benefit  of  such  warranty,  whare 
the  uncle  hath  not,  as  it  were,  actually  possessed 
it  by  voucher  or  warrantia  charta.  Coke  ex-  Co.  litt.  and 
eludes  the  father,  as  not  representing  the  son,  f^^  i^i"^"^  ^ ' 
with  whom  the  contract  was  made.  Hale  admits 
him  (z)i  for  since  the  uncle  was  possessed  of  the 
land, .  he  was  in  actual  possession  of  all  its  ap- 
pendices (a). 

(b)  If  a  man  purchased  the  Jeudum  novum  ut 
feudum  antiquum  (c),  and  died  without  issue, 

it  went  first  to  the  father's  side,  because  the  [19] 
lords  in  such  feudal  donations  were  presumed  to 
respect  the  father's  side,  who  had  been  the  an" 
cient  tenant  of  the  manor.  For  when  it  was 
given  ut  feudum  antiquum^  it  must  be  presumed 
to  be  meant  as  if  it  had  been  an  ancient  feud  of 
that  manor;  therefore  it  went  to  the  father's 
side  in  ir^nitum^  before  it  could  go  to  any  of 
the  female  blood.  If  the  father's  male  line 
failed,  it  went  to  the  female  blood  of  the  father; 
for  the  lords  were  presumed  rather  to  respect  the 
female  blood  of  their  former  tenants  in  {d)  the 

blood 

(2)  [See  n.  (1)  to  Co.  Litt.  12.  a ^WatL] 

(a)  [See  Wath  on  Desc,  c.  1.  s.  2.  p.  60,  1.— Watk.] 
(6)  Hanneton  de  jure  feud,  30.     [See  fVright^s  Ten,  25. 
n.  (m)  and  (w).— Watk.] 

(c)  [See  ante,  p.  17.  N.  XV.  and  Watk.  on  Desc.  c.  5. 
p.  147.— Watk,] 

(ct)  ['*  In  the  blood  of  the  mother.**  It  should  nm— 
''  than  the  blood  of  the  mother."  GUb.  MS.  Hist.  Feud. 
—Watk.] 
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blood  of  the  mother,  who  was  newly  introduced 
into  the  family  of  such  their  feudary,  because  the 
fetid  was  given  as  an  ancient  one,  and  by  conse-  - 
quence '  the  blood  of  the  precedent  tenant  was 
preferred  to  any  other;  but  the  blood  of  thie 
father's  mother  was  preferred  to  the  blood  of  his 
grandmother,  being  both  female  bloods;  and 
both  coming  under  the  consideration  of  ancient 
tenants,  the  nearer  tenant's  blood  was  preferred 
to  the  more  remote  (e).    But  if  the  father's  side 

wholly 


Note  XVII.  (c)  [Note  XVII.— This  position,  that  "  the  blood  of  the 
father's  mother  was  preferred  to  the  blood  of  his  grand- 
mother/' has  been  the  subject  of  much  controversy.  It 
was  advanced  by  Justice  Manxvoode,  in  the  case  of  Clere 
and  Brooke  (see  Plowi.  450.),  and  adopted  by  Lord  Bacon 
and  Sir  Matthew  Hale:;  it  has  been  strongly  and.  ably 
oj^osed  by  Mr.  Justice  Blackstone  (see  hii^omm.  ch.  14. 
p.  238.  n.  2.),  and  as  Trarmly  defended  by  Mr.  Osgood^. 
(See  his  Desc) 

'  Hxe  writer  of  this  note  feels  doubly  sensible  of  the  im- 
portipce  of  his  undertaking^'tind  doubly  diffident  of  his 
ability  acceptably  to  accomplish  it,  when  he  is  about  to 
enter  the  lists  with  such  mighty  names :  but  having  thus 
commenced  Annotator,  it  bepomes  him  not  to  trenible  in 
the  day  of  doubt ;  and  he  will,  therefore,  firmly  acknow- 
ledge, that  he  coincides  in  sentiment  on  tlie  point  now 
under  consideration  with  the  learned  commentator  on  the 
laws  of  England ;— though  opposed  by  a  Bacon  and  a 
Hale, — and  even  by  our  author  himself. 

It  is  an  acknowledged  maxim  in  our  laws,  tha^  the  pa- 

,terhal  is  always  preferred  to  die  maternal  line;  and  that 

a  feud  held  ui  antiquum  is  supposed  to  have  descended 

paternally.    It  is  also  established,  that  the  brothe^r  of  the 

grandmother 
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whoUy  failed,   who  were  presumed  to  be  the 
ancient  tenants  of  the  manor,  then  the  blood  of 

the 

grandmothier  shall  succeed  before  that  of  the  mother.  Note  XVIL 
{PlawL  444.  Di/ery  3H»  a.  pi  95*  Clcre  v.  Brooke> 
And  why  should  we  stop  here  ?  Why  should  not  the  blood 
of  the  father's  grandmother  be  preferred  to  that  of  his 
mother  P—Because,  say  they,  the  proximity  shall  prerail. 
But  is  this  assertion  founded  on  truth  ?^— Does  it  not 
rather,  as  Mr.  Justice  Blackstone  observes,  directly  con- 
tradict many  instances  given  both  by  Plowden  and  Hale, 
and  most,  if  not  all,  writers  on  the  laws  of  descent  ?— Does 
it  not  militate  against  axioms  which  were  never  denied  ?  ' 
If,  when  the  question  is  between  those  of  the  paternal 
and  those  of  the  maternal  line,  the  law  always  gives  the 
preference  to  the  fonner,  (see  Dougl,  77S.)  does  not 
the  preference,  in  the  case  now  under  remark,  belong  to  the 
Other's  grandmother?— -Are  not  the  heirs  of  a  mother 
preferred  to  those  of  a  wi/e  ?*-If  the  hereditaments  cannot 
be  proved  to  have  descended  from  the  mother,  are  not 
ihei/  presumed  to  have  come  from  the  fath^  ?  This  is  the 
principle  of  the  Jeudum  novum  held  ut  antiquum*  If  they 
cannot  be  proved  to  have  come  from  the  grandmother, 
will  not  the  law  deem  them  derived  from  the  grand&ther? 
Now,  if  this  be  the  presumption  here,  that  they  descended 
from  the  grandfather,— must  not  the  blood  of  tlie  great 
grandmother  be  entitled  in  preference  to  that  of  the  grand- 
mother ? — for  this  plain  reason :  because  the  lands,  being 
supposed  to  have  come  from  the  grandfather,  and  his 
paternal  line  being  exhausted,  the  law  wiU,  dn  such  con- 
sideration, presume  that  they  ca^ie  to  him  from  his  mother 
rather  than  from  his  ^ife ;  otherwise  where  is  the  observ- 
ance of  the  rule,  that  the  preference  is  due  to  the  paternal 
line  ? — If  the  question  be  between  a  couple  of  ancestors, 
however  remote,  is  not  the  presumption  in  favour  of  the 
male.  ?— If  the  question  be  between  the  heirs  of  the  mother 
D  2  and 
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the  mother  was  admitted,  since  the  lord  must  be 
presumed  to  introduce  the  blood  of  the  mother, 

when 

Note  XVII.  and  the  heirs  of  the  wife  of  such  male,  does  it  not  belong 
to  the  fonner  ? — If  the  law  then  supposes  the  heredita- 
ments to  have  been  vested  in  the  male  ancestor,  can  the 
paternal  blood  be  said  to  be  exhausted  while  any  descend- 
ant of  his  mother  remains  ? — And  does  the  law  ever  call 
in  the  blood  of  a  female  ancestor  till  that  of  the  male  be 
extinct  ? — If  the  lands  therefore  came  from  the  grand- 
father, are  not  his  mother's  heirs  the  first  entitled,  if  those 
of  his  father  be  no  longer  to  be  found  ? — If  you  prefer  the 
blood  of  the  grandmother  to  that  of  the  great-grandmother, 
do  not  you  contradict  the  very  axiom  you  set  out  with  ? 
Do  you  not  give  the  preference  to  the  grandmother  rather 
than  to  the  grandfather  ? — ^To  the  wife  than  to  the  hus- 
band ? — I'o  the  female  than  to  the  male?  Can  you  be  said 
to  prefer  the  grandfather  when  you  shut  out  his  maternal 
heirs  from  the  succession  ? — If  a  person's  blood  be  com- 
posed of  that  of  both  of  his  ancestors,  can  his  blood  be 
iconsidered  as  exhausted  when  one  half  of  it  remains? — 
Can  you  deem  it  wholly  extinct  when  one  half  is  not 
taken  into  consideration  ? 

If,  then,  we  would  preserve,  a  consistency  in  our  de- 
ductions, should  we  not  be  warranted  in  affirming  the  rule 
which  we  ought  to  pursue  in  these  cases  to  be  this :  When 
we  trace  the  paternal  line,  to  begin  with  the  father  (as  a 
common  ancestor)  of  the  person  last  seised,  or  first  pur- 
chaser, and  proceed  upwards,  through  the  grandfather, 
^reat-grandiather,  &c.  as  far  as  the  line  can  be  pursued ; 
and,  when  the  heirs  of  this  part  can  be  no  longer  discovered, 
to  begin  mth  those  of  the  wife  op  that  paternal  an- 
cestor WITH  WHOM  OUR  DISCOVERIES  ENDED ;  and  Con- 
tinue in « a  contrary  direction,  proceeding  do^amxioards,  to 
the  heirs  of  the  mother  ? 

%*  The  Editor  had  not  seen  Mr,  Christian*^  edition  of 
the  Commentaries  till  after  he  had  written  the  preceding 

part 
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when  he  had  given  an  indefinite  right  of  repre-  [  2<>  ] 
sentation  to  his  feudaiy,  and  there  was  none  of 
the  ancient  kindred  on  the  father's  side  remain- 
ing;  for  then  it  must  be  supposed  his  intention, 
that  it  should  descend  as  if  it  had  been  a  mater- 
nal feud;  for  otherwise  he  would  have  limited  it 
to  the  feudarjr  for  his  life,  or  to  the  feudary  and 
his  issue,  after  the  manner  that  was  used  in  the 
limitation  of  new  feuds. 

Bastards  (/),  or  children  bom  out  of  wed- 
lock, were  totally  excluded  from  all  feudal  suc- 
cession, 

part  of  this  note.  It  is  with  much  pleasure,  however,  that  Note  XVII. 
he  is  now  enabled  to  refer  the  reader  to  what  that  anno- 
tator  has  advanced  in  support  of  this  controverted  position 
of  the  very  learned  judge :  and,  at  the  same  time,  he  n^ust 
acknowledge  that  he  feels  much  pleasure  also  in  finding  his 
own  observations  so  strongly  corroborated  by  those  which 
that  annotator  has  presented  ua  with.  See  note  (17)  to 
a  Canm.  340. — Watk.] 

(/)  [Note  XVIII.-  A  bastord  is,  by  our  law,  incapable  Note  XVIII. 
of  inheriting,  being  esteemed^/ms  nvUius :  neither  can  he 
have  any  heirs  except  his  own  descendants ;  for  as  he  has 
no  legal  ancestor,  there  can  be  no  common  stock.  If  he 
dies  without  issue  and  intestate,  his  acquired  hereditaments 
will  esdieat  to  the  lord  of  the  fee.  See  1  BL  Comm. 
ch.  16.  p.  458* 

Among  the  ancient  Welsh  and  Irish,  bastards  inherited 
or  were  admitted  to  their  portions  with  legitimate  chil- 
dren ;  till  the  custom  was  abolished  among  the  former  by 
Stat.  WalluBf  12  Ed.  I.  and  among  the  latter  till  it  was  ad- 
judged illegal  and  void  by  the  justices  in  Hilary,  3  Jac. 
See  Davis's  Rep*  49,  a.  Case  of  Gavelkind.  ZViyfer  on 
Gavelk.  ch*  2  and  15.— Watk.] 

i>3 
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Greg.  lib.  4.  cession,  though  their  parents  had  afterwardis 
2  Inst.  97.  intermarried,  because  the  lords  would  not  be 
served  by  any  persons  that  had  that  stain  oh  their 
legitimation,  nor  suffer  such  immoralities  in  their 
several  clans ;  though  the  civil  law  admitted  them 
as  adopted  by  the  subsequent  marriage,  and  so 
the  canon  law,  because  the  matrimony  wiped  off 
the  precedent  gmlt  (g). 


[  21   1  &P  DESCENTS  WHICH  TAKE  AWAY 

V^  //c/^  (^'  '  ^  ^^^'"''^  ^y/'  ENTRIES. 

t  %  f^(}>^  ^f^  -  When  any  man  is  disseised  (A),  the  disseisor 

has  only  the  naked  possession,  because  the  disr 

seisee 

Note  XIX.  {g)  [Note  XIX,— This  was  never  adopted  by  our  lanv. 
The  clergy  endeavoured  to  obtain  its  adoption  in  the  par*- 
liament  ofMerton,  20  Hen,  III.  (c.  9.);  but  the  lay  mem- 
bers rejected  it  with  much  warmth  and  firmness ;  declaring 
with  one  voice,  that  they  fvould  not  change  the  laxjos  of 
England  tohich  had  thitherto  been  used  and  approved.  See 
2  Inst,  79 — 96.  Blackst,  Introd,  to  the  Great  Charter^ 
p.  Ixxxiii,  8vo.  edition,  sub  anno  1253.  1  Bl,  Comm.  Introd. 
s.  1.  p.  19.  ch,  16.  p.  454.  See  also  Barrington  on  the 
Stat,  ofMerton,  c.  9. 

So  that,  still,  if  a  child  be  born  before  marriage,  though 
its  parents  marry  afterwards;  it  is  nevertheless  a  bastard 
by  the  laws  of  England, 

See  further,  post.  29 — 3 1 .— Watk.] 

(A)  [Disseisin  is  die  wrongful  amotion  or  ouster  of  a 

person*who  was  in  possession  of  the  freehold  in  deed.    Of 

which  see  Co.  Utt,  153>  «•  181,  a.  277,  a.    i  Burr.  6*0. 

^   Taylor  d.  Atkins  v.  Horde  et  al.    Cmp.  701.  S.  C.  3  BL 

Comm.  c.  10.  p.  169.     2  Ibid,  c.  13.  p.  195 — WatL] 
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^isee  may  enter  md  evict  him  ;  but  ogaiivt  all 
9^ber  persons  the  disseisor  has  a  nght^  and  in 
this  Tfisp^  only  can  be  said  to  have  the  rigjit  of 
possession;  for  in  respect  to  the  disseisee  he  has 
no  nght  at  all.  3ut  when  a  descent  is  cast^  the 
heir  of  the  disseisor  hasjuspossessionis^  because 
the  disseisee  cannot  enter  upon  his  possession  and 
eyict  him,  but  is  put  to  his  real  action^  because 
the  fteehold  is  cast  upon  the  heir  (i). 

The  notions  of  the  law  do  make  this  title  to 
him  (Ar),  that  tljiere  may  be  a  person  in  being  to 
do  the  feudal  duties,  to  fill  the  possession,  and 
to  answer  the  actions  of  all  persons  whatever; 
and  since  it  is  the  law  that  gives  him  this,  right, 
and  obliges  him  to  these  duties,  antecedent  to 
jony  act  of  his  own,  it  must  defend  mich  posses*- 
sion  from  the  act  of  any  other  person  whatever, 
till  such  possession  be  evicted  by  judgment,  which 
being  also  the  act  of  law,  may  destroy  the  heir's 
title. 

In 

(i )  [Note  XX. — As  the  heir  has  the  right  to  the  heredita-  Note  XX 
ments  descending,  the  law  presumes  that  he  has  the  posses- 
sion also.  This  presumption  may  indeed,  like  all  other  pre- 
sumptions, be  rebutted :  but  if  the  possession  be  not  shown 
to  be  in  another,  the  law  concludes  it  to  be  in  the  heir ;  as 
the  freehold  is  never  considered  as  vacant,  or  in  abeyance : 
there  tnusl^  have  been  a  tenant  to  discliirge  the  feudal 
duties  and  returns,  and  to  answer  to  the  pracipe  of  a 
stranger.  See  Watk.  on  Desc.  ch.  i.  s.  i.  p.  35.  and 
di.  4.  p.  131.— Watk.] 

(k)[  **  to  him,''  i.  e.  the  heur  of  the  disseisor — Watk.] 
©4 
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[  22  ]  In  the  case  of  fee-tail  (1)^  the  possession  i& 
^*'^^^' thrown  upon  the  heir  in  tail,  therefore  the  law 
constitutes  the  jus  possessionis  to  be  in  him. 

If  a  disseisor,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  has 
not  the  freehold  in  him,  it  cannot  be  cast  upon 
his  heir;  for  then  there  is  no  danger  that  the 
freehold  should  want  a  possessor;  thereftMre 
the  law  creates  no  title  to  such  possession  in  the 
heir  at  law;  for  it  were  incongruous  that  the 
law  should  suppose  the  right  of  possession  in 
the  heir,  when  the  possession  is  in  another  at  the 
death  of  the  ancestor.  The  law  will  not  after- 
wards create  him  a  new  title,  in  prejudice  of  the 
person  that  has  the  right  of  propriety. 

If  the  disseisor  therefore  makes  a  lease  for 
life,  he  parts  with  the  possession,  and  cannot 
transmit  it  to  the  heir,  since  he  had  parted  with 
it  at  the  time  of  his  death,  and  the  descent  of  a 

reversion 

Note  XXI.  (Q  [Nate  XXI. — For  it  is  essential  to  a  descent  which 
takes  away  an  entry^  that  the  ancestor  should  die  seised 
(either  in  deed  or  in  law,  see  Co,  Lift,  239,  b.)  of  an  estate 
ia  fee-simple  orjee-tail;  the  dying  seised  of  a  descendible 
freehold  only,  will  not  take  away  an  entry.  Litt>  s.  387. 
and  Co.  upon  that  section. 

But  it  should  be  here  observed,  that  a  disseisor  gains  a 
fee-simple  by  his  disseisin,  except,  when  a  remainder  or 
reversion  be  in  the  king  (who  cannot  be  disseised);  as  an 
estate  gained  by  wrong  is  always  a  quasi  fee  :  so  that  if  a 
tenant  for  life  only  be  disseised,  the  disseisor  has  a  fee- 
simple;  and  if  he  die  seised,  the  descent  will  toll  an  entry. 
See  Hob.  332,  3.  Bro.  Est.  17.  Co  Litt,  42,  b.  2fl6,  b. 
and  n.  (1).— Watk.] 
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reversion  will  not  make  a  right  of  possession  (m) ; 
for  nothing  descends  to  the  heir  in  reversion  but 
the  right  of  the  reversion,  and  that  is  a  right 
against  all  other  persons  but  the  disseisee.  For 
since  only  the  right  descends,  the  heir  can  be  in 
no  better  case  than  the  disseisor  was  at  the  time 
of  his  death ;  and  therefore  when  tenant  for  life 
dies,  he  has  only  the  naked  possession,  as  the 
disseisor  had  it.  But  if  the  disseisor  had  died  iii  [  23  ] 
possession,  the  law,  for  the  reason  aforesaid,  cast- 
ing the  possession  on  the  heir,  makes  it  a  right; 
for  that  is  properly  a  right  which  a  man  comes 
to  by  the  act  of  the  law ;  and  since  the  heir  in  such 
case  would  come  to  the  possession  by  the  act  of 
the  law,  it  must  be  called  a  right  of  possession; 
and  it  could  not  be  a  right  of  possession,  if  he  could 
not  defend  it  against  all  aggressors;  therefore  in 
such  case  the  right  of  entry  is  taken  away  from  all 
others ;  and  hence  the  distinction  came  to  be  made 
between  JM5  possessionis  and  jus  proprietatis. 

A  second  reason  why  the  descent  creates  a 
right  of  possession  is,  because  the  disseisee  has 
not  claimed  during  the  life  of  the  disseisor,  and 
the  right  o( possession  is  presumed  to  be  derelict, 
if  the  party  ceases  to  claim  it,  till  the  law  for 
the  necessary  causes  before-mentioned  is  obliged 
to  cast  it  upon  another ;  but  the  right  of  pro- 
priety is  not  presumed  to  be  derelict,  till  the 

time 

(f»)  [fVatk.  onDesc.  c.  3.  s.  1.  p.  110.  n,  (r).— Watk.] 
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|;hiie  alldwed  for  the  limitation:  of  those  actiimfi 
be  expired.  So  that  Coke  says,  Ancie^tly  a 
jfeoffee  that  caipe  iii  by  title,  thojigh  by  fails  <^wbi 
^t,  a^r  a  year  and  sf  day^  had  a  right  of  pos- 
£iess|t)n  (n),  : 
[  24  ]  A  third  reason  why  descent  gives  a  right  ef 
Speiin.Feud.  pQgg0S3iQji  jg^  becauso  oH^ally  the  relief  was  in 
nature  of  a  new  purchase  upon  every  descent} 
for  theb  it  did  again  fall  into  the  lord's  hands, 
till  it  was  relieved  out  of  hi9  hands  by  such 
payment  (0). 

•::;•■       -^  .'  Nov 


(n)  [Co.  on  IMt.  337»  J-    The  statute  3a  He».  8.  c.  33- 
does  not  extend  to  a  feoffee  of  the  disseisor ;  ai^d  therefore 
the  descent  from  such  feoffee  will  toll  an  aitry  though  he 
had  not  been  in  continual  possession  for  five  years  before.  ^ 
Co:  Liu.  238,  a.  256,  a.     1  Burr,  io8.— Watk.j\f  Jka  v?  V<^>>  777 
Note  XXII.       (o)  [Note  XXII.— When  feuds  were  only  for  life,  itwas"        y 
often  usual  ta  grant  them  again  to  the  son  of  the  deceased  \ 

tenant :  this^  at  lengthy  became  customary ;  and,  from  a 
comcidence  of  events  and  circumstances  necessarily  flow- 
ing from  the  then  state  of  manners,  ripened  ultimately  into 
hereditary  suscession.  The  son,  on  his  acceding  to  tlie 
feud,  adcnowledged  the  bounty  of  his  lord ;  that  he  re- 
ceived it  as  a  gra,tuity  and  oot  as  of  right :  and  this  gave 
birth  to  the  relief.  The  lord  gave  him  the  seisin  of  the 
feud  in  the  presence  of  his  fellow-tenants.  The  relief  con- 
tinued after  the  feud  was  strictly  inheritable ;  and,  being 
origmally  arbitrary,  became  the  source  of  oppression. 
The  seisin  was  in  England  soon  succeeded  by  the  entry  of 
the  heir  (except  as  to  lands  in  capite) :  But  in  some  coun- 
tries (and  to  this  day  in  the  kingdom  of  Scotland)  the  seisin 
was  regularly  delivered  to  him,  and  he  received  it  as  the 

renewal 
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Now  for  such  payment  they  immediately  dis- 
trained upon  the  possession  as  soon  as  ever  the 
descent  wa&  jcaM  (p);  so  that  the  heir  was  forced 
upon  such  payment,  in  preservation  of  his  stock 
left  on  the  ground  by  his  ancestor ;  and  beiiq^ 
forced  upon  this  purchase,  it  is  fit  he  should 
eigoy  the  right  of  possession.  But  where  a  di^ 
seisor  makes  a  lease  fo^r  life,  and  di^s,  and  the 
reversion  descends  on  the  son,  if  he  enters  after 
the  death  of  tenant  for  life,  he  shall  pay  a  relief  ( 
and  yet  such  a  descent  shall  not  take  away  an 
entry,  because  it  was  his  own  fault  that  he  en^- 
tered  and  stocked  the  land  himself,  and  made 
himself  subject  to  the  relief;  for  then  the  buyer 

must 
.  — : — -r- 

renewal  of  his  ancestor's  grant.     See  3  BL  Conm.  ch.  5.    Note  XXII. 
p.  6Sf  66,  ch.  14,  p.  209.    Dalrympley  F.  P.  ch.  6.  s.  3. 
p.  245,  252-3.    Kaims's  Law  Tracts^  Tr.  V.  XII.  XIII. 
SuUw,  lect.  xi.    Wright's  Ten.  97.  andante,  Introd.  p.  xvi. 

And,  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  this  usage  of  giving  the 
possession  or  seisin  to  the  heur  on  the  death  of  the  ancestor, 
is  still  observed  by  us  in  the  case  of  copyholds ;  with  re- 
spect to  which  tenures  the  feodal  customs  are  more  rigidly 
attended  to  and  enforced.  See  2  BL  Comm.  ch.  22.  p.  367. 
Post.  155-  N.LXVI.  230.  N.  C.-Watk.] 

(p)  [Note  XXIII.— If  the  heir  die  before  entry  or  actual  Note  XXIII. 
possession,  the  relief  is  equally  due ;  for,  immediately  on 
the  descent,  the  lands  become  vested  in  the  heir,  who  con- 
sequently becomes  immediately  tenant  to  the  lord.  The 
relief  is  payable  on  his  accession  to  the  feud ;  which  he 
is  entitled  to,  by  our  law,  the  instant  of  his  ancestor's 
decease.    See  Fitxh,  Abr.  Relief ,  12.    Brookey  Relief  2.  ,.  .      .  , 

KUch.  146,  tf.    Co.  LUt.  239,  b.  n.  (1).— Watk.]  ^  ^*    ....40.^    ^y^ 
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must  beware^  and  take  the  title  in  the  condition 
it  was  in  at  the  death  of  the  ancestor. 

Fourthly,  The  right  of  possession  is  gotten  by 

the  descent)  that  it  may  be  an  encouragement  to 

the  tenant  to  be  bold  in  war ;  for  that  none  can 

enter  and  dispossess  his  children  of  the  estate 

[  25  ]    whereof  he  dies  possessed ;  but  if  another  doth 

the  duties  of  the  feud  at  his  death,  then  it  is  not 

reason  that  such  a  descent  should  give  a  right  of 

possession  to  his  heir. 

litt  sect.  390.     The  escheat  doth  not  take  away  the  entry, 

because,  though  in  respect  of  astranger's |)r^cip^, 

the  law  doth  cast  the  freehold  upon  the  lord, 

'  antecedent  to  his  own  act ;  yet  the  lord  need 

not  enter  to  take  the  profits  and  to  do  the  duties, 

as  the  heir  is  obliged  to  do,  but  the  lord  may 

take  the  disseisee  as  his  lawful  tenant  {(j).    And 

it 

\ 

Note  XXIV.  (y)  [Note  XXIV.— «  When  the  lord  comes  to  the  lands 
by  escheat,  the  law  only  casts  the  freehold  upon  him  for 
want  of  a  tenant.  The  disseisee,  notwithstanding  the  dis- 
seisin, continues  the  rightful  tenant ;  and,  as  by  his  entry 
he  fills  the  possession,  the  lord's  title,  which  was  only 
good  while  a  tenant  was  wanting,  must  necessarily  be  at 
an  end."    Mr.  Evil,  note  (1)  to  Co,  Litt.  240.  a. 

A  distinction  is  noticed  in  the  Year-book,  32  Hen.  VI. 
by  lAttletofiy  J.  as  to  the  entry  of  the  lord,  in  the  case  of 
the  disseisee^  death  without  issue,  when  the  entry  of  the 
disseisee  was  tolled  at  his  demise,  and  when  not :  in  the 
*  first  case,  as  the  disseisee  or  his  heir  could  not  have  entered 
on  the  disseisor  or  his  heir,  so  neither  could  the  lord,  who 
in  such  instance,  would  be  obliged  to  take  the  disseisor 
for  his  tenant,  till  his. title  should  be  legally  disproved. 

^  In 
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it  is  plain  that  the  law  doth  not  cast  the  free- 
hold upon  the  lord  in  the  same  manner  as  it 
doth  upon  the  heir,  because  the  lord  is  obliged 
to  answer  the  feudal  duties  to  the  lord  paramount, 
in  respect  of  his  seigniory,  whether  this  pos- 
session was  cast  on  him  or  not ;  so  that  in  this 
case  there  could  be  no  failure  of  duty,  though 
the  lord  doth  not  enter. 

In  the  case  of  a  feo£Pment  upon  condition,  J. ^'•^^• 
there  is  no  distinction  between  the  right  ofagi^'a. 
possession  and  the  right  of  propriety,  but  both 
rights  are  in  the  feo£Pee  till  the  condition  broken, 
and  entry  for  such  breach  ;  and  afterwards  both 
rights  are  in  the  feo£Por ;  therefore  the  descent 
doth  not  take  away  the  entry,  since  the  pos- 
session and  the  propriety  descends  in  the  same 
manner,  viz.  under  the  condition  that  it  was  at    [  26  ] 
first  granted;   and  the  possession  is  not  cast 
upon  the  heir  while  the  propriety  is  in  some 
body  else,  as  in  the  former  cases  ;  and  it  is  the 
descent  of  a  naked  possession  to  an  heir  at 
law,  that  forms  a  jics  possessionis,  distinct  and 

abstracted 

In  the  latter  case,  as  the  disseisee  or  his  heir  might  have  Note  XXIV. 
entered,  the  lord  also  might  enter  on  the  failure  of  the 
heir*  of  the  disseisee.    See  Hil.  ^2  Hen.  \LpL  iG.JbL  37. 
See  also  Co.  Litt,  83.  b.  uid  a  Roll,  Abr.  518.  Ten.  (I). 
jrf.7,    F.N.B.  144'C' 

And  note  also,  that  if  the  disseisee  die,  his  heir  (the  ^  ^/     '.  . 
entry  not  being  tolled)  shall  pay  a  relief.    See  a  Roll. 
Abr.  517.  Ten.  (G).  pi.  3.  and  p.  518.  (I),  pi.  7. 

See  post.  63.  and  66— WatL] 
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abstracted  from  the  jus  prcyprietatis.  But  here 
both  rights  are  united  at  the  time  of  the  de^ 
scent ;  and  if  the  feoffor  in  this  case  could  not 
assert  his  claim  by  an  entry,  he  could  have  no 
remedy,  either  for  \mjus  possessioms  otjmprO'- 
prietatiSj  which  are  not  here  separate  or  distinct ; 
for  till  he.  enters  to  take  advantage  of  the  breach 
of  the  condition,  both  rights  are  in  the  feoffee, 
because  the  solemnity  of  the  feoffinent  cannot 
be  determined  but  by  an  act  of  equal  notoriety  j 
and  because  the  possession  and  right  are  not  here 
separate  or  distinct,  it  is  called  by  a  different 
name,  viz.  not  a  right,  but  a  title  of  entry, 
litt  sect.  393.     (^)  The  law  doth  not  cast  dower  upon  the 

wife, 


(r)  We  find  no  footsteps  of  dower  in  lands,  until  the 
time  of  the  Normans.  Bacon's  History  of  the  Eng.  Gov. 
104.  146. 

But  amongst  the  laws  of  the  Saxon  King  Edmund^ 
cap,  51.  we  find  a  provision  made  for  the  support  of  the 
wife  that  survives  her  husband  out  of  his  goods  only. 

Nor  was  there  any  dower  in  Walesy  until  it  was  annexed 
to  the  erown  of  England y  as  appears  by  Stat.  WoUuBj  viz. 
Quiamulieres  hactenus  non  extiterant  dotaUBtn  Wallia,  rex 
concedil  quod  dotentur. 

[See  Wrights  Ten.  192,  and  n.  (0,  («),  (jt). 

Of  the  introduction  of  dower  into  England,  &c..see 
3  BL  Comfn.  c,  8.  p.  129.  JVright,  igu  See  also  Stuart's 
Vieti&qfSoc.  in  Eur.  b.  1.  c.  2.  s.  2.  and  notes  (4),  &c. 

There  was  no  dower  originally  in  Wales,  vide  Wright  tdn 
sup.  nor  in  Ireland :  See  Davis's  Rep.  4g*.b.  50.  a.  ^  6.*- 
Watk.] 
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?nfe(^),  but  she  takes  it  by  her  own  act ;  but  whefi 
she  is  endowed,  she  is  in  from  the  death  of  her    [  27  ] 
husband  (f) ;  therefore  she  has  only  the  naked 
possession  her  husband  had,  not  anjjtts  posses*   V^j^  ^v  fn^^  f». 
sionis  at  all ;  since  it  was  not  of  absolute  necessity     .     ^  .     ^ 
she  should  claim  her  dower;  but  it  is  of  absolute  ^'^  ^^  j  '     " 
necessity  that  the  law  doth  cast  the  freehold  ^/  jl  ,vc  ^  -^ 
upon  the  heir.     Now  by  the  endowment  the 
possession  is  avoided  that  the  )aw  cast  upon 
the  heir  {u)j  because  she,  as  is  said,  k  in  from  the 
death  of  her  husband,  and  by  consequence  there 
is  no  right  of  possession,  as  to  this  third  part, 
acquired  to  the  heir  at  law ;  since  the  law  doth 
Tiot  place  him  in  such  third,  after  the  death  of 
the  fitther;  and  though  the  reversion  belongs  to 
him  aifter  the  death  of  the  mother,  yet  that  is  only 
the  reversion  of  that  which  the  mother  possessed, 

which 

(<)  [Note  XXV.— See  Watk.  on  Desc.  ch.  1.  s.  3.  p.  8l.  Note  XXV. 
And  note>  that  it  18  there  s»id  that>  '^  with  respect  to 
freebench  of  copyholds^  it  is  otherwise ;"  and  see  5  Burr. 
3787.  But  it  was  so  said  with  respect  to  those  cases  only 
in  whwh  the  widow  takes  the  imhole  of  the  estate  as  her 
freebench :  when  she  takes  a  portion  only  of  the  estate,  it 
should  seem  that  the  possession  is  wa  cast  upon  her  any 
more  than  at  common  law ;  the  heir  being  then  the  tenant 
for  the  whole  estate ;  and  the  widow  should  have  her  por- 
tion assigned.  See  KUch.  10^.  b.  2  Shann.  184.  ca.  186. 
Chapman  o.  Sharpe.    Post.  173.— Watk^j 

(f)  {M*  94  Ed.  2'  pi*  ^^'f'  3^'  ^*  33*  o*   7C.  h,  71. a ; 
and  scQ  Waik.  on  Desc.  c.  1.  s.  3.— Watk.] 

(tt)  [See  Af.  34  Ed.  3,  and  Watk.  on  Desc.  as  before, 
and  Co;  Litt.  241 .  a.  n.  (i).~Watk.]. 
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which  was  a  naked  possession;  and  so  he  has 
herein  no  right  of  possession  at  all. 
littsect.  395.     Where  the  disseisor  infeoffs  the  father  (w),  it 
is  presumed  to  be  done  in  order  afterwards  to 
come  in  by  descent,  and  the  act  of  law  shall 
[  28  ]    not  give  sanction  to  the  wrong  of  the  party  j 
nor  shall  any  man  by  his  own  wrong,  however 
cunningly  contrived,  give  to  himself  a  right; 
for  when  the  heir  by  the  descent  gains  a  jus 
possessionis,   he  is  supposed  innocent  of  the 
wrong  of  his  ancestor;  but  here  he  is  partner  of 
the  guilt. 
iitt.icct.396,      When  a  younger  brother  enters  in  this  (^) 
^*  case,  he  does  not  enter  to '  get  a  possession  dis- 

tinct from  that  of  the  elder  brother,  but  to  pre- 
serve the  possessions  of  the  father  in  the  family, 
that  nobody  else  abates.  For  since  this  is  the 
most  charitable  interpretation  that  can  be  made 
of  this  action,  and  by  such  a  construction  it  is 
just  and  rightful,  the  law  shall  not  intend  it  to 
be  a  wrongful  act  or  disseisin;  and  by  conse- 
quence the  possession  of  the  younger  brother 
becomes  that  of  the  elder  brother  (y) :  and  then 

if 

(tv)  [<<  the  father/'  i.  e.  his  own  father.  See  Litt.  s.  395. 
— Watk.] 

(x)  [That  is,  where  a  person  dies  seised  in  fee,  leaving 
'  two  sons,  though  the  eldest  be  heir,  yet,  if  the  younger 
enter,  he  shall  be  considered  as  holding  the  possession  for 
his  elder  brother.     See  LitL  s.  396,  397.— Watk.] 

(^)  [And  it  will  so  fix  the  possession  in  the  eldest 
brother  as  to  cause  a  possessiofratris  in  him,  even  to  the 

exclusion 
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if  there  be  not  a  possession  distinct  and  separated 

from  the  right,  the  descent  cannot  make  a  right 

of  possession  distinct  from  the  right  of  propriety ; 

for  it  were  incongruous  that  the  ancestor  should 

be  construed  to  possess  in  another's  right,  in 

order  to  do  no  injury,  and  the  heir  should  be 

construed  to  possess  in  his  own  right,  in  order 

to  do  injustice  to  the  elder  brother.     Besides, 

no  laches  can  be  imputed  to  the  elder  brother, 

since  the  younger  entered  and  possessed  for  him. 

But  if  the  younger  brother  in  this  case  had  made    [  ^9  ] 

a  feofiment  in  fee,  and  the  feoffee  had  died 

seised,  this  descent  had  taken  away  the  entry, 

because  then  the  younger  brother  could  not  be 

interpreted  to  enter  to  preserve  the  estate  of 

the  elder,  but  in  order  to  make  the  advantage 

of  it  for  himself.     So  in  the  case  Litt.  puts,  If  Co.  litt  fo. 

the  elder  brother    had  entered,   then  if  the^^^' 

younger  had  entered  upon  him,  this  had  been  ^  \ 

in  destruction  of  the  elder  brother's  possession,  ^;'7  "^  ^ 

and  therefore  the   younger  gets  a  possession 

distinct  from  that  of  the  elder  brother,  and  his 

heir  a  distinct  right  of  possession,  and  it  is  the 

laches  of  the  elder  brother,  that  he  did  not  enter 

to  restore  his  possession. 

If  one  coparcener  enters  into  the  whole,  it  is  litt  sect.  398. 
only  in  preservation  of  the  estate  of  the  other; 

but 

exdusion  of  the  younger  who  enters,  if  he  be  of  the  half 
blood.  See  Co,  Lkt.  243.  BuU.  N.  P.  loa.  IVatk.  on 
JD^se,  c.  1.  8.  2.  p.  55,  56. — ^Watk.] 

E 
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but  if  she  disseiseth  the  other  after  her  entry, 
there  she  gets  a  possession  distinct  from  that  of 
her  sister,  and  the  descent  will  take  away  the 
entry,  catcsa  qua  supra  (js). 
litt-sect.  399,  The  issue  of  the  bastard  eignb  not  only  gains 
'  '  a  right  of  possession,  but  a  right  of  propriety 

by  the  enjoyment  of  his  ancestor.  Such  issue 
are  held  legitimated  (a)  by  the  civil  law,  because 
they  are  adopted  by  the  marriage  of  the  mother. 
So  by  the  canon  law,  because  the  matrimonium 
subsequens  tollit  reatum  precedens^y  but  by  the 
[  30  ]  feuded  law  they  were  excluded,  because  such 
^  stain  was  thought  to  continue  from  the  crime 
of  the  parents,  that  they  could  not  do  the  feudal 
service  with  honour  to  the  feudal  lords;  there- 
fore they  were  anciently  excluded  nisi  nomtnatm 
adfeuda  legitimantur.  But  by  our  law,  if  they 
had  an  uninterrupted  enjoyment  durilig  life,  the 
issue  £br  ever  inherited ;  for  since  there  was  no 
objection  to  their  legitimation  during  their  lives, 
the  personal  defect  must  die  with  their  person, 
in  as  much  as  it  were  inhumanity  to  throw 
reproach  on  them  afiter  their  decease  (b) ;  and 
having  done  the  feudal  duties  without  objection, 
the  objection  comes  too  late  when  the  personal 
dishonour  ceases,  and  to  the  next  person  in 
possessbn  no  reproach  can  arise. 

If 

(«)  [See  Walk,  on  Desc.  c.  1.  s.  2.  p.  52.— Watk.] 

(a)  [See  ante,  p.  20.  N.  XIX.— Watk.] 

(b)  [See  1  SalL  120.     Pride  v.  Earls  of  Bath  and 
Montague.— WatJc.J 
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If  bastards  could  be  any  where  aUedged  m 
die  pedigree  after  the  decease  of  the  parties, 
there  would.be  no  end  of  contention  concerning 
them,  and  genealogies  would  be  rendered  per- 
fectly uncertain ;  for  there  being  no  established 
r^istry  of  genealogies  in  the  feudal,  as  was  in 
the  Jewish  law,  they  conceived  that  the  greatest 
evidence  that  could  be  of  the  legitimation  of  the 
ancestor,  was  the  uninterrupted  enjoyment,  and 
tbe  carrying  the  same  by  course  of  descent  to 
the  issue.  Hence  they  would  not  suffer  this  [  3^  ] 
rule  by  any  means  to  be  shaken,  lest  all  descents 
should  be  rendered  precarious;  but  if  any  part 
of  the  rule  fails  (c),  then  the  right  of  possession 
is  onlygotten  by  such  descent,  and  not  the  right 
of  propriety;  as  if  the  possession  be  once  inter* 
rupted  by  the  raulier,  if  the  bastard  eigne  re- 
enters, this  only  gets  the  possession,  and  by 
such  descent  the  issue  only  acquires  a  jus  pos^ 
sessionis. 

So  if  the  bastard  eigne  leaves  a  child  in  ventre 
$a  mere,  this  shall  not  inherit ;  for  though  there 
the  ancestor  had  an  uninterrupted  possession,  yet 
there  was  no  descent. 

But  if  the  mulier  abates  (cT)*  the  issue  of 
bastard  eigne  hath  both  right  of  possession  and 
right  of  propriety,  because  of  an  uninterrupted 

possession, 

(c)  [See  JVatk.  on  Desc.  c.  4.  p.  144.— Watk.] 
id)  [See  JVatL  on  Desc.  c.  1.  s.  1.  p.  34.— Watk.] 
'  E  2 
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compos  be  legally  restored  to  fais  right,  and  to 
his  capacity  of  acting. 

litt.  sect.  407,     If  an  infant  disseises,  this  only  grrai  him  a 

stLgc,  939.  naked  possession ;  for  he  has  no  privil^e  to  do 
wrong;  and  if  he  alien  in  fee,  his  alienation  is 
voidable.  If  the  alienee  dies  seised,  he  may 
entet ;  for  thoogh  the  descent  gives  a  right  of 
possession  against  the  disseisee,  yet  it  gains  no 
ri^t  from  the  infant.  If  then  the  infimt  reco* 
vers,  he  is  a  disseisor  as  he  was  before,  and  being 
only  in  his  former  estate,  he  has  no  right  of  pos* 
session  against  the  diss^see. 

Litt.8ect.409.  If  a  dissdscxr,  liiat  has  only  a  right  of  pos- 
sesion, makes  a  feoffinent  in  fee  on  condition, 
and  the  feoffee  dies  seised,  this  gains  a  right  of 
possession  to  the  heir  of  the  feoflfee.  But  if  the 
condition  be  broken,  and  the  feo£S[)r  enters,  he 
dei^oys  the  estate,  and  the  right  of  possession 
annexed  to  it;  and  he  being  only  a  disseisor,  is 
in  his  old  estate,  which  is  a  naked  possession, 
without  any  right  at  all. 
[  34  ]        A  civil  death,  such  as  that  of  entering  into 

Litt.  sect.  410.  religion,  doth  not  take  away  an  entry ;  for  this 
seems  to  be  the  voluntary  act  of  the  ancestor,  or 
rather  a  contrivance  between  ancestor  and  heir, 
to  acquire  the  right  of  possession ;  and  a  man 
that  hath  done  wrong,  shall  not  by  his  own  act 
acquire  to  himself  a  right.  . 

Litt.  sect  4u.     A  lease  is  a  covenant  real,^  that  binds  the 

possession  of  lands  into  whose  hands  soever  after* 

,  wards 
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wards  they  come  (h)y  if  the  lands  be  not  evicted 
by  a  superior  title ;  but  the  termor  hag  not  the 
freehold  in  him  (i)»  but  holds  the  possession,  as 
bail^  of  the  freeholder,  nomine  aUeno^  by  virtue 
of  the  obligation  of  the  covenant.  Therefore  if 
such  termor  be  ousted,  and  the  freeholder  dis« 
seised,  the  disseisor  has  the  naked  possession 
bound  by  the  covenant;  and  if  afterwards  a 
desceAt  be  cast,  the  heir  of  the  disseisor  has  the 
right  of  possession,  bound  also  by  the  covenant ; 
for  the  heir  of  the  disseisor  has  only  the  right  of 
possession  which  was  in  the  disseisee,  and  that 
was  bound  by  that  covenant,  and  therefore  it 
must  be  bound  by  the  same  covenant  in  the 
hands  of  the  heir  of  the  disseisor ;  and  were  it 
otherwise,  the  right  of  the  termor  would  be  en- 
tirely destroyed ;  for  he  cannot  have  a  right  of  [  35  ] 
possession  dibstinct  from  the  right  of  propriety. 

Now  then,  if  the  termor  enters  before  the  Ld.Ra71n.853. 
descent,  he  revests  the  freehold  in  the  disseisee, 
who  has  the  right  of  possession ;  but  if  he  enters 
after  the«  descent,  then  he  can  only  hold  in  the 
name  of  the  freeholder  who  has  the  present  right 
of^^epssession,  which  is  the  heir  of  the  disseisor. 

In  the  times  of  dcnnestic  wars,  when  the  courts  litt  sect.  41a. 
of  justice  are  not  open,  the  descent  gives  no  right 

of 

{h)  [It  shall  bind  the  lord  on  escheat;  see  8  Co.  45.  a. 
JP.  N.  B.  198.  K.  221.  B.  See  post.  999.  N.  CLIU.^ 
Watk.] 

(1)  [See  Watk.  on  Desc.  c.  3.S.I.  p.  108— -Watk.] 
E  4 
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of  possession,  though  the  disseisin  was  done  in 
time  of  peace.  For  it  were  in  vain  for  a  dis- 
seisee to  exert  his  right  of  possession,  when  the 
courts  of  justice  are  not  <^n ;  nor  can  there  be 
any  such  thing  as  the  act  of  law  to  give  a  right 
of  possession,  when  the  law  itself  is  silent ;  but  in 
times  of  foreign  war,  when  there  is  justice  and 
peace  at  home,  a  descent  will  give  a  right  of 
possession ;  for  to  encourage  enterprises  in  such 
war  was  such  privilege  given  to  the  heir  of  the 
disseisor  (Ar). 

litt.  sect.  413*  A  succession  doth  not  give  a  right  of  posses- 
sion, as  a  descent  doth ;  for  a  successor  is  in  by 
his  own  act ;  for  it  is  by  his  own  concurrent  act 
that  he  comes  to  be  installed  into  the  rights  of  his 
[  36  ]  predecessor,  and  therefore  he  can  have  no  more 
than  he  had ;  but  since  the  predecessor  had  a 
naked  possession,  and  not  the  juts  possessionis^ 

Co.  Liu.  84.   the  successor  can  have  no  more.     Besides,  the 

99.  a.  , 

successor  pays  no  relief,  unless  by  grant  or  pre- 
scription :  for  ecclesiastical  lands  were  not  relieved 
into  the  hands  of  the  lord  for  want  of  a  tenant, 
being  given  in  free  alms,  or  to  do  service  by  proxy ; 
and  since  the  lands  are  not  relieved  into  the  hands 
of  the  successor  for  a  consideration  paid,  he  doth 
not  acquire  a  right  of  possession.  Besides,  there 
is  no  reason  to  encourage  the  predecessor  to  dare 
in  war,  who  either  went  not  at  all,  or  else  by 
proxy ;  and  therefore  no  reason  such  succession 
should  get  a  right  of  possession. 

(*)  [See  ante,  p.  24 — Watk.] 
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^  OF  CONTINUAL  CLAIM.    A^V  UA^.  c.^ /C  (^r?..^^r^ 

If  a  man  be  disseised,  and  the  disseisor  die  in    r  yi  i  ^- 

peaceable  pcMNsession,  immediately  after  such  dis-  litt.  sect  4i4> 
seisin  (/)  the  heir  acquires  jus  possessionis,  if  ^^ 
the  disseisee  suffered  the  ancestor  quietly  to  en- 
joy  (ni)  i  for  then  the  presumptive  right  is  in  the 
heir ;  but  if  the  disseisee  has  re-entered  within 
a  year  and  a  day  before  such  descent,  then  the 
heir  doth  not  acquire  the^'i^jpo^^^^iom^.  Hrstt 
because  there  is  no  laches  in  the  disseisee,  and 
the  act  of  law  woidd  do  wrong  and  injury  (which 
it  cannot  do)  if  it  should  alter  the  right  when 
the  disseisee  has  done  what  in  him  lay  to  continue 
the  right  of  possession.  Secondly,  because  there 
is  no  presumption  that  the  disseisor  had  right,  if 
the  disseisee  continue  the  claim;  for  the  law 
cannot  presume  the  right  of  possession  to  be 

derelict, 


{I)  [<<  Disseisin/' — This  should  be  descent^  and  refers  to 
the  death  of  the  disseisor  in  the  peaceable  possession. — 
Watk.1 

(m)  [Note  XXVII — ^But  now  by  the  stat.  33  Hen.  8.  Note  XXVII. 
ch.  33.  the  descent  to  the  heir  of  a  disseisor  shaU  not  toll  the 
entry  of  him  who  has  right,  unless  such  disseisor  had  the 
peaceable  possession  for  the  space  of  fire  years  next  after 
such  disseisin  without  entry  or  claim. 

Nor  can  any  one  enter  into  lands  but  within  twenty 
years  after  his  right  shall  accrue,  21  Jac.  c.  16;  nor  shall 
even  such  entry  be  effectual,  unless,  upon  such  entry  or 
claim,  an  action  shall  be  commenced  within  one  year  next 
after  such  entry  or  claim,  and'  prosecuted  with  effect^  ^ 
4  &  5  Ann.  c.  16.  s.  16.— Watk.]  >^^  (•      ^    /  ///-^ 
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derelict,  contrary  to  the  manifest  act  of  the  dis- 
seisee. Thirdly,  the  lord  ought  not  to  take  the 
heir  for  his  tenant ;  and  there  is  sufficient  warn- 
ing for  the  ancestor  in  his  life-time  not  to  do 
the  voluntary  servke,  nor  for  the  heir  after  his 
decease  to  pay  the  relief. 
.[  3^  ]  (n)  If  the  vassal  renounces  the  feud,  this  is  a 
tt.»ect.  41  .  ^^^  ^f  forfeiture  by  the  old  feudal  law,  because 
it  was  saying  they  would  not  do  the  feudal  ser- 
vices that  were  the  perpetual  consideration  for 
such  possession,  nor  keep  within  those  restrictions 
required  by  the  feudal  contract,  which  were  the 

Digest.  Fcad.  original  design  of  the  gift.   Vassallus,  si  feudwn 

lib.  a.  tit.  36.      f^    ,..    ^^_  .  \,  5    jt  ^    j-^-  . 

fo.  533.         velfemt  portent  autjeudi  tondtttonem  ex  certa 

scientia  inficiatury  et  inde  cormctus  Jiccrit,  eo 
qtiod  dbnegavitfeiulum  ejusq.  conditionem,  ear^ 
Ld.Raym.iao.-po/£afo7wr(o).    But  when  distresses  were  in- 
vented (jp),  then  the  land  itself  was  not  seized 

for 

(n)  RevertUur  terra  ad  dominum  capitalemy  vel  ad  rectum 
dominumy  scilicet  ad  ipsum  de  cajusfeodo  est.   Glanvil.  lib.  7. 

c.  17.P-59- 

Reascendit  ad  capitals  dominos  a  quibus  primo  processH, 
Bracton,  lib.  5.  c.  6.  fo.375.  [See  VTrigMs  Ten.  115. 
n.  (y).— -Watk.] 

(p)  [See  the  Introd.  p.  xviii. — ^Watk.] 
NoteXXVIII.  Ip)  [Note  XXVIII.— When  the  tenant  omitted  to  dis- 
charge strictly  the  duties  of  the  feud,  the  lord  might  have 
resumed  it  immediately.  This  resumption  was,  in  mtoy 
cases,  soon  considered  as  unnecessarily  severe ;  and  dis- 
tresses were,  in  consequence,  introduced,  after  the  man- 
ner of  the  civil  law,  to  compel  the  tenant  to  perform  his 
services  and  returns  in  cases  which  did  not  seem  to  call 

for 
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for  neglect  of  services^  because  they  had  this 
method  of  compuhaoii.  But  if  tenant  for  life 
had  aliened  in  fee^  there  was  no  redress  but  by 
a  seirare  of  the  land  itself;  and  therefore  this 
eausQ  of  forfeiture  in  our  law  was  restrained  in 
[to]  the  alienation  of  tenant  for  life. 

If  tenant  for  life  makes  a  feoffinent,  or  levies 
a  fine>  it  is  palpably  contrary  to  his  oath  of 
fidelity  to  the  reversioner,  and  therefore  that  is 
a  plain  renunciation  of  the  feud.  So  in  the  case 
of  the  remainder,  the  estate  for  life  is  drowned  [  39  ] 
in  the  fee ;  therefore  the  estate  for  life  is  re- 
nounced, and  the  remainder  comm^ices.  So  if 
tenant  for  life  of  a  rent  levies  a  fine,  this  is  a  for- 
feiture ;  for  though  the  fine  being  of  a  rent, 
passes  no  more  than  it  lawfully  may ;  yet  being 
a  public  and  solemn  renunciation  of  the  estate 
for  life  in  a  court  of  record,  it  is  within  the 
reascm  of  the  law,  and  amounts  to  a  forfeiture, 
and  the  remainder-man  anciently  was  to  claim 
within  the  year.     * 

The  entry  is  the  same  thing  as  the  vendkatio  iitt.8ect.417> 
or  calumnia  in  the  civil  or  feudal  law ;  and  this 
entry  was  of  equal  solemnity  with  the  feofiinent : 

for 

for  a  punishment  so  heavy  as  forfeiture*  But  this  privilege  NoteXXVIII. 
of  distress  was  itself  soon  ttiraed  to  oppression;  and  wje 
accordingly  find  it  restrained  and  regulated  by  some  of 
our  earliest  lavs.  See  GUb.  on  RentSy  3,  kc.  GUh.  on 
Distresses  and  lUplevinSf  1,  &c.  Sulliv.  lect.  x.  p.'97,  &c. 
JVright,  198.— Watk.] 
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s^r^o86.  for  as  the  feoffinent  was  anciently  made  on  the 
'  land  coram  paribtis  (q),  who  subscribed  the  feudal 
instrument  in  the  hits  testibus ;  so  it  seems  the 
entry  was  made  upon  the  land,  and  afterwards 
the  claim  was  recorded  in  the  lord's  court,  and 
hence  called  clameum,  or  calumniam^  apponere 
ml  advocate.  Vid.  Digest.  Feud-  lib.  2.  tit.  8. 
But  afterwards  they  aDowed  the  feoffinent  to 

be 

Note  XXIX.      {^  [Note  XXIX See  the  Ivtrod.  p.  xir,  and  fiirther 

on  this  subject,  Dalrymjde,  F»  P,  224,  &c.  ch.  6.  s.  1. 
Katms'sHist.  Law  Tracts^  Tr.  II.  and  III.  2  BL  Comm. 
ch.  20.  p.  307 — 317,  and  post.  53.  69.  83.  118.  250. 
N.CXI. 

The  reason,  and  indeed  necessity^  for  glring  the  seisin 
coram  paribus^  is  so  happily  pointed  out  and  expressed  by 
SulHvany  that  I  trust  the  following  extract  from  his 
Lectures,  will  carry  with  it  an  apology  for  its  insertion : — 
«  The  presence  of  the  pares  curia/'  says  he, "  was  required 
equally  for  the  advantage  of  the  lord,  of  the  tenants^  and 
of  themselves ;  of  the  lord,  that,  if  the  tenant  was  a  secret 
enemy,  or  otherwise  unqualified,  he  might  be  apprised 
thereof  by  the  peers  of  his  court  before  he  admitted'him ; 
and  that  they  might  be  witnesses  of  the  obligation  the 
tenant  had  laid  himself  under  of  doing  service,  and  of  the 
conditions  annexed  to  the  gifl,  if  any  there  were,  which 
the  law  did  not  imply;  for  the  benefit  of  the  tenant,  that 
they  might  testify  the  grant  of  the  lord,  and  for  what  ser- 
vices it  was  given ;  and,  lastly,  for  their  own  advantage, 
that  they  might  know  what  the  land  was,  that  it  was  open 
for  the  lord  to  give,  and  not  the  property  of  any  of  the 
vassals ;  and  also  that  no  improper  person  should  be  ad- 
mitted a  par,  or  peer  of  th^  court,  and  consequently  be  a 
witness,  or  judge  in  their  causes."  Led.  vi.  p.  58.  Sea 
West,  on  Peers,  63,  and  post.  250.  N.  CXI.— WatL] 
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be  good,  though  it  was  attested  per  extraneos^ 

and  not  coram  parihus\  and   the  entry  was 

allowed  to  be  good,  if  made  upon  the  land,  though 

it  were  not  recorded  cormn  paribus  *y  but  the 

manner  of  recording  the  claims  of  liberties  before 

the  justices  in  eyre  remained  long  after,  as  ap-    [  40  ] 

pears  by  the  Register^  19.  h.  which  seems  to  be 

a  continuance  of  the  ancient  practice.  See  Spehn. 

Ghss.    tit«  Calumnia^  fo.  97.      But  when  the 

feoffments  were  not  attested  by  the  pc^es^  [^ctmt^j'] 

yet  they -were  attested  and  tried  by  the  pares 

comitatus ;  and  therefore  if  the  land  lay  in  two  LdJUym.166. 

counties,  there  must  be  livery  in  each  of  them : 

so  if  the  land  lies  in  two  counties,  the  entry  must 

be  in  each,  because  the  attestation  of  both  facts, 

if  controverted,  must  be  by  the  pares  comitatus. 

Livery  within  view,  and  entry  afterwards,  isLitt.8ect.4i9^ 
equal  to  a  livery  on  the  land  itself;  and  if  a^^- 
man  cannot  enter  for  fear  of  outrage  (r),  yet  it 
is  good;  so  also  is  a  claim  within  view  good, 
when  a  man  fears  to  enter ;  for  in  both  cases  a 
man  ought  to  take  possession  where  he  can,  be- 
cause it  is  the  change  of  possession  makes  the 
notoriety  in  both  cases.  But  if  the  disseisor 
menace  war  to  the  person  that  hath  right,  then 
the  law,  which  doth  not  compel  to  impossibilities, 
allows  him  to  make  his  claim  as  near  the  land  as 
he  durst  come. 

The 

(r)  [f.  €.  To  hig  person.     See  Co.  Litt.  253.  6.-~Watk.] 
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iitt.8ect.4a1>  ThenQtion  of  the  laches,  in  not  ckimiiig  for 
3>  3, 4, 5-  ^  ygjp,  i^ujjj  a  day,  i3  taken  out  of  the  feudal  law  ; 
[  41  ]  80  is  the  express  words  of  JVerferic^,  touching 
the  tenant's  claiin  of  his  lands  from  his  lord. 
Prceterea  siquis  infeudatits  major  qttatuordechn 
annis  sua  incuria  vel  negUgentia  per  annum 
et  diem  steterity  quodfeudi  investuram  a  pro- 
jnio  domino  non  petierit,  transaoto  hoc  spatio 
feudum  amittat  Digest.  Feud.  lib.  2.  tit.  55. 
fo.  543.  Vigelius  241.  255 — ^487.  And  the 
reason  why  this  time  of  a  year  and  a  day  seems 
to  be  set  by  the  feudal  law  is,  because  the  ser- 
vices appointed  seem  to  be  annually  completed  $ 
and  therefore  that  was  the  time  for  the  vassal  to 
claim  from  his  lord;  and  the  same  time  that  he 
had  to  claim  from  his  lord^  he  had  to  claim  from 
any  disseisor,  for  the  uniformity  of  the  law  j  and 
that  the  lord  might  know  who  was  the  perston 
that  he  might  take  for  his  tenant,  and  that  the 
lord  might  receive  his  feudal  fruits  fromthe  heir, 
in  case  the  disseisor  died.  And  if  the  tenant  lost 
the  whole  feud,  in  case  he  didnot  claim  within  a 
year  and  a  day,  it  is  fit  he  should  lose  the  right 
of  possession,  in  case  he  neglects  his  claim  upon 
the  disseisor  in  the  same  space,  that  the  heir  may 
be  in  peace,  and  that  the  lord  may  receive  him  as 
his  tenant.  Por  that  was  by  the  ancients  thought 
to  be  a  violent  presumption  of  dereliction,  both 
in  the  one  case  and  the  other.  But  our  law, 
since  it  gives  a  distress  for  all  feudal  duties,  doth 
[  43  ]    not  presume  the  feud  derelict,  in  case  feudal 

-«  services 
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MTviees  are  not  paid,  since  the  loti  has  a  power 
to  compel  the  payment;  and  therefore  the  law 
doth  not  induce  any  forfeiture  in  that  case.  But 
the  law  gives  the  right  of  possession  to  the  iieir, 
in  case  the  disseisee  doth  not  claim  wjthin  the 
a|iace  mentioned^  because  there  the  presumption 
remains  of  the  dereliction  of  the  disseisee,  since 
the  entry  or  acti<m  is  tlie  only  way  that  he  has 
to  obtain  possession.  But  if  the  disseisee  enters 
within  a  year  and  a  day  before  the  descent  cast, 
though  there  were  twenty  mean  disseisins,  yet 
the  entry  is  not  taken  away ;  for  there  can  be  no 
jus  possessionis  in  the  heir  J  if  the  disseisee  has 
continued  the  possession  by  those  solemn  acts 
that  the  law  requires,  and  within  the  time  that 
the  law  builds  a  presumption  of  a  dereliction,  if 
the  disseisee  n^lects  his  entry.  But  if  the  dis- 
seisor at  conunon  law  had  kept  possession  forty 
years,  and  the  disseisee  had  entered  but  half 
a  year  before  his  death,  yet  in  that  law,  as  Litt. 
remarks,  the  heir  had  not  gained  the  right  of  pos- 
session, because  no  dereliction  can  be  presumed, 
if  the  disseisee  claims  within  the  time  presgribad 
by  the  law.  And  if  the  law  cannot  presume  that 
the  disseisee  has  deserted  the  right  of  possession, 
it  cannot  be  transferred  to  the  heir  of  the  dis* 
seisor ;  nor  ought  the  lord,  in  such  cases,  to  ac-  [  43  ]| 
cept  of  his  services  from  such  heirs.  Nay,  Coke  (s) 

says 

(s)  [On  Liu,  338.  a.  356.  a— Watk.] 
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says  that  the  feo£fee  of  the  disseisor  that  corner 
in  by  title  after  a  year  and  a  day  was  expired, 
was  anciently  held  to  have  right  of  possession, 
and  to  put  the  disseisee  to  his  writ  of  entry,  be- 
cause  they  came  in  by  title;  and  for  quiet  of 
purchasers,  this  non-claim  for  a  year  and  a  day 
was  held  a  dereliction.  Hence  writs  of  "entry 
against  the  feoflfee  in  the  per  et  cut.  But  this 
was  not  held  so  in  respect  of  disseisors,  because 
they  themselves  being  the  wrong  doers,  had  no 
law  in  their  favour,  lest  it  should  encourage  such 
injuries.  But  afterwards,  as  feoffinents  bijecame 
more  secret,  and  nothing  paid  to  the  lord,  then 
they  thought  it  too  hard  such  feoffinents  should 
alter  the  right  of  possession,  and  therefore  they 
construed  ^he  feoffee  that  came  in  by  his  own 
act,  to  be  a  wrong  doer,  and  not  to  alter  the 
right  of  possession;  but  the  heir,  for  the  reasons 
aforesaid,  was  left  as  before. 
Lite.  sect.  436.  If  the  disseisor  dies  seised  within  a  year  and  a 
day  (t)  aft;er  the  disseisin,  and  before  any  entry 
by  the  disseisee,  this  gives  a  right  of  possession 
to  the  heir,  because  when  the  disseisee  yields  up 
the  possession  peaceably,  the  presumptive  right 
is  in  the  disseisor ;  for  it  is  to  be  presumed  that 
[  44  ]  ^^^  disseisee  would  return  again  to  his  possession, 
if  he  were  not  conscious  that  his  adversary  had 
the  right ;  wherefore  there  is  no  time  given  afi;er 

such 

(t)  [See  ante,  37.  N.  XXVIL— Watk.] 
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Mch  ^sseisin^  for  the  disseisee  to  assert  his  right  j 
for  it  is  to  be  presumed  he  would  do  it  imme- 
diately, if  he  has  the  right  of  possession  in  him, 
and  the  rather,  for  that  men  have  the  quickest 
sense  of  injuries  immediately  after  they  are  com- 
mitted. So  that  the  giving  up  the  possession 
tamely,  and  yielding  to  the  disseisin,  makes  a 
strong  presumption  for  the  disseisor's  right,  and, 
by  .consequence,  the  law  must  take  the  right  of 
possession  to  be  in  the  heir  of  the  disseisor,  and 
the  lord  is  bound  to  accept  him  as  tenant,  and  to 
relieve  the  tenements  into  his  hands.  But  if  the 
disseisee  had  re-entered,  then  he  had  asserted  his 
*  own  right  of  possession  by  such  his  entry;  for 
qgectio  tmponit  homen  operii  for  the  law  cannot 
suppose  the  disseisee  to  have  relinquished  his , 
right  against  his  own  express  act  to  the  contrary. 
And  if  the  disseisee  has  not  deserted  his  right, 
the  lord  ought  to  attend  to  the  solemn  claim 
made  by  him,  and  not  relieve  the  tenements  into 
the  hands  of  the  heir  of  the  disseisor ;  and  if  he 
doth,  it  is  null  and  void,  and  cannot  give  him 
any  right. 

If  a  man  be  disseised,  he  may  have  an  action    [  45  ] 
of  trespass  against  such  disseisor  for  the  act  of  litt  sect.  430. 
entry,  because  the  disseisee  being  in  actual  pos-     '    ^* 
session,  and  taking  the  profits,  violently  to  enter 
and  take  them  away  must  be  a  transgression, 
and  the  destruction  of  a  man's  goods  and  chat- 
tels is  punished  in  this  action.     But  after  such 
disseisin  he  can  have  no  trespass  for  the  mean 

F  profits. 
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profits^  for  the  mean  profits  follow  the  posses*- 
sion ;  and  the  person  that  resides  in  the  feud  is 
entitled  to  all  the  profits  of  it^;  because  the 
burthen  of  the  feudal  dutiei^  is  laid  on  him  while 
in  possession^  in  defence  of  his  stock  on  the, 
11  Co.  51.      oround  *  ;  but  when  the  disseisee  enters,  the  dis- 

C0.Lltt.257.   ^.  .       *  ,    .     .^.  C       £L.         \l.     ^ 

i9H.6.a7,8,9  seisor  IS  a  trespasser  ab  tntUo ;  for  from  the  time 
s^!^^^^*  of  his  entry  the  disseisee  is  in  of  his  old  title, 
and  seated  in  his  rightful  feud  as  he  was  before; 
and  therefore  for  all  the  intermediate  time  it  was 
a  violation  done  to  the  profits  of  his  fisud,  since 
it  was  originally  so;  and  he  is  in  as  from  the 
beginning. 
LdLRaym.a39.  If  a  man  has  the  frank  tenement  in  law  in 
him,  yet  he  shall  not  have  an  action  of  trespass 
before  entry  (t^);  as  the  heir  shall  not  have  an 
action  of  trespass  against  the  abator  before  entry ; 
for  the  possession  (w)  of  the  heir  cannot  be  abated 

before 

*  [See  WatHw  on  Desc.  146 — ^Watk.] 
(«)  [Pkxod.  143.  b.  Hob.  234.  2  Espin.  N.  P.  91.  . 
3  Bl.  Comfn.  aio.  c.  is.  See  further.  Com.  Dig.  Trespass 
(B.  3.),  and  sio  Fin.  Trespass  (S),  and  next  note-^Watk.] 
Note  XXX.  (tc)  [Note  XXX.— There  seem.to  be  a  confusion  of  ex- 
pression and  want  of  perspicuity  in  this  passage.  It  has 
often,  and  jusdy  been  regretted,  that  the  works  of  this 
most  ingenious  author  should  have  suffered  so  much  from 
the  negligence  or  ignorance  of  transcribers.  The  passage 
now  before  us  seems  to  present  itself  as  a  glaring  proof  of 
that  lamented  inaccuracy,  which  the  inattention  or  haste 
of  a  copyist  has  occasioned. 

It  is  said  that  ^*  the  possession  of  the  heir  cannot  be 
abated  before  he  is  actually  possessed.'^    Now  it  is  cer- 
tain 
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before  he  is  actually  possessed;  for  no  man  can. 
be  said  actually  to  enters  till  the  actual  possesaon 
is  in  him,  and  no  man  can  be  a  trespasser  to  that  [  46  ] 
possession  the  law  casts  upon  him,  which  is  only  a 
possession  dejtare^  and  is  not  capable  of  an  actual 
violence.  Besides,  no  chattels  by  our  law  can 
descend,  and  therefore  he  has  a  right  to  the  grass 

upon 

tain  that  it  cannot  be  abated  afterwards;  for  a  diBpoasettion  Noce  XXX. 
afterwards,  would  be  a  disseiiin  and  not  an  idmtement. 
The  abatement,  therefore,  properly  is  of  the  legal  or  ideal 
possession  which  the  law  presumes  to  be  in  the  heir  from 
the  death  of  the  ancestor  till  hu  own  actual  possession,- 
and  which  is  capable  of  being  divfested,  at  least  in  theory, 
or  rebutted  in  presumption ;  though  it,  as  clearly,  will  not 
admit  of  a  trespass  or  actual  violence. 

Again,  it  is  expressed  that  *^  no  man  can  be  said  actually 
to  enter  till  the  actual  possession  is  injnm."  Now  the  ac- 
tual po68essi<m  seems  rat;hcr  the  consequence  of  the  actual 
entry,  than  the  eatry  the  consequence  of  possession. 

Tlie  doctrine  which  our  author  appears  to  have  intended 
to  convey  was  this:— Though  a  person  has  a  freehold  in 
law,  yet  he  shall  not  have  an  action  of  trespass  before  entry ; 
as  the  heir  shall  not  have  such  action  against  an  abator.- 
For  a  treqiass  is  an  injury  done  to  the  iCctual  posseasion  of 
a  person,  and  not  to  the  supposed  or  ideal  possession  which 
the  law  Casts  upon  the  heir ;  for  such  a  presumed  possession 
cannot  possibly  be  capable  of  an  actual  violence.  Till  the 
heir,  therefore,  gains  the  actual  possession,  by  his  actual 
entry,  or  by  what  the  law  deems  tantamount  to  such 
entry,  he  cannot  have  suffinred  that  real  and  actual  injury 
whidi  is  implied  in  the  legal  acceptatien  of  a  trespass ;  and, 
consequently,  shall  not  be  permitted  to  institute  an  action 
for  the  reparation  of  an  injury  which  he  could  not  in  the . 
nature  of  things  sustain.*— Watk.] 
r  2 
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upon  the  ground  only  as  it  is  part  of  the  frte^^ 
hold  ;  and  since  he  never  entered  on  the  ground 
till  the  chattels  are  severed,  he  can  have  no  right 
to  them  at  all,  because  he  cannot  shew  that  the 
possession  of  them  was  ever  in  him,  or  any  person 
qRoI.  Abr.  from  whom  he  can  claim  them;  and  therefore- 
19  H.  6.  a8.  no  violation  can  be  done  to  such  possession  by 
taking  them  away.  But  if  a  man  be  disseised,  and 
his  entry  be  taken  away,  he  can  never  recover 
the  mean  profits ;  for  then  the  right  of  possession 
is  out  of  him.  The  heir  of  the  disseisor  is  feu- 
dary  to  the  lord,  and  has  a  lawful  possession,  and 
the  disseisee  can  never  re-enter  to  make  him  a 
disseisor  (<r);  and  if  the  disseisee  has  no  right  to 
enter  on  such  possession,  he  can  have  no  right  * 
to  the  profits  of  such  possession,  but  the  right  is 
in  the  heir  to  undergo  the  duties  of  the  feud. . 
a  Roi.  Abr.  But  if  a  man  were  disseised,  and  the  disseisor 
made  a  feoffinent  in  fee,  and  afterwards  the  dis- 
seisee had  entered,  he  might  have  had  an  action 
[  47  ]  of  trespass  against  the  feoffee,  because  this  is  a 
continuation  of  the  same  violence  to  the  issues 
and  profits  that  belong  to  him,  that  was  first, 
begun  by  the  disseisor.  Cro.  EUz.  540.  Mo. 
461.  2  RoL  Abr.  554.  Licet  10  Co,  51. 
1  And.  352.  Hob.  98.  1  RoL  Rep.  101.  Godb. 
388,  are  to  the  contrary.  It  seems  not  doubted 
that  the  old  law  was  otherwise,  of  which  I  shall 
deduce  a  brief  history. 

In 

(«)  [See  ante,  37.  N.  XXVII.— Watk.] 
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In  [the]  Saxon  times  the  right  of  propriety 
«eems  to  have  been  only  recoverable  by  a  writ 
of  right,  as  the  right  of  possession  was  recovered 
by  a  writ  of  entry;  and  Sir  JVilUam  Herle  him- 
self tells  us,  that  the  particular  writ  of  entry  of 
ctd  in  vita  was  not  anciently  known,  but  they 
recovered  in  that  case  in  a  writ  of  right.  5  Ed. 
3.  58<  2  Inst.  343.  The  process  in  both  these 
actions  were  alike,  viz.  by  summons,  grand  cape 
before  appearance,  and  by  petit  cape  afterwards. 
But  the  battail  (y)  was  in  the  writ  of  right,  where 
the  property  was  doubtful ;  but  in  matters  of 
plain  and  obvious  right,  as  were  those  of  posses- 
ion, they  did  not  appeal  to  providence.  And  it 
is  to  be  noted,  that  the  process  and  proceedings 

in 

(y)[Note  XXXI.— The  trial  bybatdeiBgeneitdlysupposed  Note  XXXL 
to  have  been  introduced  into-  this  kingdom  by  the  Nonnans. 
Yety  though  the  history  and  laws  of  the  Saxon  times  are 
so  remarkably  silent  on  the  subject,  there  does  not,  I  think, 
appear  a  sufficient  reason  to  preclude  them  from  the  use 
of  it,  as  it  was  so  common  to  the  Gothic  tribes.  See 
1  Tyrr.  Hist.  Itdrod.  p.  cxxv.  3  Rapins  Hut.  Eng.  p.  aoo. 
8vo.  edit.  Diss.  Gov.  Anglo'Sax.  ch.  8.  3  Henries  Hist. 
Eng.  b.  2.  ch.  3.  s.  3.  p.  304,  and  3  lb.  b.  3.  ch.  3.  s.  1. 
p.  355.   4to  ed.    J  Bl.  Comrn.  ch.  33.  p.  337.    MiUar*s 

View  of  Eng.  Gov.  b.  1.  ch.  4.  p.  74.  Falc.  CUm.  b.  1. 
ch.  i8.  p.  90.  Stuarfs  View  of  Soc.  in  Eur.  b.  1.  ch.  3. 
s.  4.  p.  48,  and  371.  Diss.  p.  4.  s.  4.  p.  365.  Mowtesq. 
Bpir.LaviSy  b.  38.  ch.  14.  Bacon  on  Eng.  Gov.  p.  i.  ch,37. 
Ddrymple^  F.  P.  ch.  7.  s.  3.  SuUiv.  lect.  xxvi.  p.  350. 
1  Rob.  Charles  F,  s.  1.  p.  53,  &c.  and  n.  (Y).  Selden's 
Duello,  ch.  6.    IVorkSy  vol.  3.  P-  6&— Watk.] 

r3 
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m  those  actions  were  not  then  so  tedions^  when 
the  courts  were  held  from  three  weeks  to  three 
wee^  and  the  process  issued  at  every  court  day. 
But  after  the  conquest,  all  causes  were  drawn 
[  48  ]  into  the  king's  courts  to  create  the  greater  de- 
pendance  (j^) ;  and  then  the  process  issuing  from 
term  to  term  was  found  very  dilatory.  Henc^ 
the  assise  was  invented  {a)  to  do  justice  to  the 
iLd.Raym.9.pei^le  in  their  proper  counties,  by  the  king's 
judges^  and  to  determine  the  matter  at  once. 
From  thence  it  is  said  by  Glanvil^  BrQCtortf 
and  Fleta^  to  be  4  new-invented  remedy.  Glanfv. 
lib.  2.  €.  7.  Fleta  214,  215.  And  that  it  was 
of  Norman  original,  appears  by  the  Cusfomer 
16.  b.  But  the  writ  of  ^ntry  retained  its  old 
process,  and  therefore  fell  into  disuse,  as  brought 
against  the  disseisor  himself;  and  when  it  be- 
came thus  obsolete,  the  writ  was  called  a  writ  of 
entry  in  the  nature  of  an  assise,  as  though  that 
had  been  the  elder  action;  or  rather  because 
both  being  of  the  same  kind,  the  assise  was  a  bar 
to  the  writ  of  entry,  and  vice  v&^say  for  both,  as 
brought  against  the  disseisor,  supposed  a  right 
of  entry  in  the  disseisee^  and  ho  action  could  be 

brought 

(z)  [See  the  Inirod.  p.  xii.  Millar's  Vieto^  b.  s.  c*  3. 
p.  335.  Ddrym^Uy  F.  P.  c.  7.  s.  1.  Kaims's  Hist.  Lata 
Tracts,  Tr.  ri.  vii.  1  Rob.  Cha.  F.  8. 1.  p.  71,  &c.— Watk.] 

(a)  [See  zBL.Comm.  c.  ip.  p.  184.  c.  29.  p.  341. 
c.  33.  p.  351.  Stuart's  View,  b.  u  c.  3.  8.  4^  n.  5.  p.  373,4. 
b.  3.  c.  1.  8.  3«  p».338.— WatL] 
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brought  above  once  by  the  law  for  the  same  tUng; 
wherefore  one  action  was  given  once  only  fw  the 
right  of  possession,  and  once  for  the  r^ht  of 
propriety.     But  a  man  might  bring  one  action 
£)r  his  own,  rights  and  another  for  his  ancestor's  i  Ld.  Raym. 
right ;  for  such  rights  of  possession  were  distinct  ^^^' 
and  different  the  one  from  the  other.  -  When  6  Co.  7.  b. 
the  feud  beicame  farther  to  be  comddered  as  a    [  49  ] 
civil  right,  from  henceforth  it  was  not  thought 
necessary  that  the  feudary  should  cast  himself  on 
evidence,  and  defend  his  military  possession  by 
battail.  Then  it  was  thought  fit  to  make  a  change 
m  the  aetiw;  and  for  three  descents  and  three 
alienatiotts  amanwas  allowed  his  writ  of  entry  (6); 
because  the.d^isee,  beipg  die  rightful  proprie* 
tor,  should  not  be  forced  to  a  combate ;  but 
after'  three  descents,  it  was  thought  that  more 
than  half  the  right  was  paid  for  by  fines  and 
rd[ie&  to  the  feudal  lord ;  and  therdiyre  the  dis- 
ffeisee  was  put  to  Iw  writ  of  right,  to  assert  his 
right  of  propriety ;  and  eveiy  body  knows  that  a  lost.  153* 
the  writ  of  entry  in  the  post  came  in  by  the 
Stat.  MarJb.  c.  30.    .     /i  /...  3^1*^  /xob'  - 

Whether  the  other  em^idations  in4hese  ac-ainst  248. 
tions  were  made  by  the  justiciar,  chancellor,  or 

parliament, 

— ^ « « 

(i)  [See  3  Bt  Comm.  c.  10.' p.  181. 
t   Possession  for  one  hundred  and  eighty  years,  a  term 
rudely  supposed  commensurate  with  three  generations^ 
gave  a  right  among  the  Britons.  ££•  Soel  Dha ;  and  see 
I  WhU.  Manck.  c.  8.  s.  4.  p.  377, 8.— Watk.] 

F4 
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parliament,  is  uncertain^  but  no  damages  wei^ 
l^covered  but  against  the  disseisor  himself  (c)/ 
either  by  assise  or  writ  of  entry,  till  the  stat. 
Glocest.  c.  1.  because  the  disseisor  received  the 
purchase  money,  and  ought  to  answer  the  da- 
mages, and  because  the  feoffee  came  in  as  an 
innocent  man,  and  paid  his  fine  to  the  lord,  and 
even  came  in  in  default  of  the  disseisee  himself, 
he  not  preventing  it  but  by  his  entry  y  therefore 
no  damages  were  allowed  till  the  said  statute. 
[  50  ]  When  the  fines  for  alienation  were  worn  out, 
and  they  found  the  prejudices  of  secret  feoff- 
ments, which  were  made  anciently,  as  is  ssud,  to 
acquirearight  of  possession,  and  before  that  statute 
to  excuse  damages  (cT).  2  Inst  284.  Hob*  48. 
And  here  it  is  to  be  known  that  the  disseisor 
hath  the  naked  possession  («).  The  feoffee  has  a 
colourable  possession  coming  by  title,  and  the 
heir  has  the  right  of  possession.  The  reason 
why  the  feoffee's  title  was  formerly  allowed, 
though  he  came  in  by  wrong,  is,  because  he 
anciently  paid  a  fine  to  the  lord  (/) ;  and  there- 
fore 

(c)  [See  3  Inst.  a86.— Walk.] 

(d)  [This  passage  is  not  clear;  p^haps  the  word 
<<  and  "  should  not  have  been  inserted  in  the  second  line* 
— Watk.] 

(e)  [See  a  K.  Comm.  c.  13.  p.  195,  and  antCy  p.  ai. — 
Watk.] 

Note  XXXII.  if)  [Note  XXXIL— The  reason  why  the  fine  for  alien- 
ation was  paid  by  ihejeqffee,  was  because  the  lands  were 
chargeable  in  his  hands  for  the  fine;  and,  consequentlj. 
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fere  anciently,  if  he  continued  in  possession  a 
year  after  such  purchase,  the  feoffee  of  the  dis- 
seisor gained  the  right  of  possession  :  the  history 
whereof  will  be  proper  here. 

By 


as,  on  payment,  the  charge  ceased,  it  was  held  at  length  Note  XXXII. 
that  he  only  should  pay  it.     See  2  Inst,  67.   F.  N.  B. 
335.  A. 

Though,  from  the  nature  of  the  thing,  one  should  con« 
dude  that,  as  a  licence  was  necessary  to  enable  the  feofibr 
to  convey,  it  was  but  just  that  he  should  hare  satisfied  his 
lord  for  the  fine  to  empower  him  to  transfer  his  feud  to 
another.  If  he  took  upon  himself  to  alien  without  a  li- 
cence, when  he  must  have  known  that  a  licence  was  neces- 
sary, it  was  certainly  unreasonable  to  make  the  feofee  be 
answerable  for  his  presumption.  However,  as  in  such  case 
the  lands  were  chargeable  in  the  feoffee's  hands,  the  feofiee 
paid  the  fine  to  retain  them ;  and  as  the  lord  looked  to  the 
•lands  as  his  security,  so  he  acceptied  payment  from  him  in 
whose  possession  they  were.  Thus,  as  at  length  the  lord 
could  not  withhold  his  consent,  or  deny  his  tenant  the 
power  to  alien,  he  only  regarded  the  payment  of  his  fine ; 
and,  as  the  lands  were  chargeable,  it  signified  not  to  him 
firom  whom  he  received  it;  since,  at  the  worst,  he  could 
have  recourse  to  the  tenements  chargeable.  The  tenant, 
knowing  that  the  lord  could  not  withheld  his  permission, 
aliened  without  asking  it :  and,  as  the  feofiee  found  his  lands 
subject  to  the  discharge  of  the  fine,  he  paid  it  to  exonerate 
them.  Hence^  it  became  usual  for  him  so  to  do ;  and,  at 
length,  it  was  expected  from  no  other.  When  the  lord, 
.  therd^e,  accepted  the  fine  from  the  feoffee,  he  acknow- 
ledged the  alienation,  and  consented  to  it.  Hence,  as  our 
author  observes,  the  feoffee  had  a  title,  though  he  origin- 
;  ally  came  in  by  wrong.— Watk^] 
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ijS)  By  ^^  ancient  feudal  law,  no  man  could 
alien  without  a  licence  from  the  lord  of  the  fee, 
and  this  licence  was  part  of  the  notoriety  on 
such  alienations.  And  if  they  alienated  without 
such  licence,  the  feud  was  forfeited.  Nor  could 
the  lords  part  with  their  manors  and  services 
.  [  51  ]  without  the  attornment  of  their  tenants,  lest  they 
should  subject  them  to  their  neighbouring  lords, 
between  whom  there  might  be  a  deadly  enmity, 
which  quarrel  might  be  made  up  between  the 
two  lords,  but  might  subject  the  feudary  to  the 
mercy  of  the  alienee.  Tlut  this  was  the  ancient 
law  touching  the  feud,  is  plain  from  all  the 
ancient  accounts  of  this  matter.  Vide  VigeUus 
at  large,  J^.5».  cau»  SA^Jb*  28$. 

But  in  England  (A),  where  the  allodial  pro- 
perty 

(g)  ExjureJeudaU  nan  minus  domnui  prokibetur  ab  atie^ 
natione  iui  daminU  dtredi  sine  consensu  m  vassalUy  quam 
vassallus  ab  edienatione  fiudiy  Sf  uirdque  casu  pari  pcsna  4* 
Mc  4*  Ukpunitury  ilk  amissione  diricH  dondnii,  kic^  utUit. 
Feud.  lib.  1.  tit.  aa.  \J&&SiWfighes  Ten.  30.  ii.(c).— Walk.] 

NoteXXXin.     Qi)  fKote  XXXIH Of  the  power  of  the  tenant  to 

alien,  and  of  fines  for  alien^^n  in  England,  see  the  nates 
to  the  thirteenth  and  subsequent  editions  of  CcLjU*  43.  a. 
and  b.  64.  a.  s.  ▼.  (6, 7, 8),  309.  a.  2  BL  Camm.  ch.  4.  p.  57. 
ch.  ig.-p,ati7.  Wright^  29.  43.  165.  169.  Daltymple, 
F.  P.  ch.  3.  SulUv.  lect.  vi.  xii.  xt.  xyi»xliii.  Stuart's 
VietOf  h.  2.  ch.  3.  s.  2.  p.  114.  F.N.  B.  fjs*  A.  224. 
H.  225,  226.  235.  A.  aJnst.  66.  501.  3&lt.  View  Eng. 
Gov.h.  2.  ch.  6.  p.  371.  Post.  67,  70. 

It  should  seem  that  among  die  Saxons,  alienation  was 
allowed,  unless  expressly  restrained  by  the  gift.     Yet,  in 

some 
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petty  had  yery  much  prevailed  in  the  Saxon 
times,  they  soon  revived  the  free  liberty  of  the 

alienations 

flome  caseS)  it  was  necessary  to  obtain  the  consent  of  the  NoteXXXIIL 

lord>  as  appears  from  the  circttmstance  of  giving  him  a 

legacy^  or  douceur^  for  the  purpose  of  obtaming  it;  and, 

iodeedy  such  consent  is  often  expressly  stated  to  have  been 

bad.  LL.  Alf.  37.  See  1  Ti^rr.  995.  Somtu  Gavdk.  87, 

ffl^c.   SuUiv.  lect.  xxvii.  p.  955.  Dalrymple^  F.  P.  cb.  3. 

4*  1*  pb  90.    Cu$tumal  qf  Kmi,  in  RoUnsoa  and  Lamb. 

Jippend.  to  Somn,  198,  aoi-^sos*  Lamb.  Ptr.  Kent,  41^1, 

&c*  Pref.  to  3  Co*  y.  a*  Diiiot.  prefixed  to  Formtd*  Angl. 

iL  n.  (fi). 

From  the  necessity  of  this  consent  of  the  Imrd,  it  i^dear 
diat  the  lands  so  aliened  were  not  m«rely  oUM m/.  They 
wera  HM  of  the  lord;  and»  CMisefflKently,  the  power  of 
flUenation  was  not,  among  that  people,  cmifined  to  allodial 
property.  The  necessity  irf*  this  consent  continued,  even  as 
to  the  mesne  lords,  till  the  timeof  theaCatute  of  QfiiaEn^ 
tores.  In  the  will  of  Edward,  the  son  of  Heniy  III.  (after- 
wards King: Edward  I.)  whipl;^  wiMmade  but  a  few  months 
belcHre  bis  acqc^oq,  we  find  this  passage  &—'rjE|wrc0o, 
primus  a  nostre  s^tyntp^e  rjposde,  ice  U  vo}fU ceik  tenirf 
etjere  temr^  e  confirmer  ;  b  kx  il  votlx  peijui  nosths 

CHS&S  FE&S,  ILK  IL  VOTLB  tBNIB  BSTABtg,  X  FBBB 
TBKXR,  PAR  TUT  SON  BBAVMB,  B  TOT' SON  POER,  aUEL 
PAR7  KB  IL.  SETT,  L$8  CBO9B8  AVAUNT  VOHW.**     This 

Strongly  resembles  a  clause  or  two;  in  the  will  of  JEMelstan, 
the  son  of  Ethdred,  which  was  made  about  two  hundred 
and  fifty  years  before ;  where  he  pays  his  father,  for  God's 
sake,  and  for  St.  Mary's  a^d  St.  Peter's,  that  his  will  mi§^ 
stand*  And  again  s— <<  Now  piay  I  that  all  the  great  per- 
sonages (pyven)  who  may  hear  my  will  read,  both  clergy 
and  laity,  that  they  ba  of  assistaaoe  that  my  will  may 
stand,  SINCE  ur  patbxr  has  coKasNTBD  to  it."  The 
GPf^^ty  in  the  instruments  of  transfer^  before  and  after 

the 
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alienations  withouit  fine,  in  three  cases.    FirsC^ 
in  remtmerationem  servitU,  viz.  for  services  done 

to 

Vote  XXXIII.  the  Conquest,  will  presently  be  noticed.  Many  instances 
might  be  selectedinfurther  proof  of  it.  The  anathema, 
80  frequent  in  the  Saxon  wills,  was  not  forgotten  in  the 
Norman.  Some  of  these  among  the  former  were  terrible. 
**  He  that  bereaves,  (impedes,  or  frustrates)  my  will,  (says 
Wolgith,)  which  by  God's  permission  I  have  now  made, 
let  him  be  bereaved  of  these  earthly  joys ;  and  may  the 
Almighty  Lord — cut  him  off  from  all  holy  men's  comma«« 
nion  in  Doomsday;  and  be  he  delivered  to  Satan,  the 
Devil,  and  all  his  cursed  companions  to  hell's  bottom,  and 
there  perish,  (or  be  punished,  or  tortured,)  widi  those 
whom  God  has  cast  off  or  forsaken,  without  intermission, 
and  never  trouble  my  heirs."  (Will  of  Wolgith,  A*  2>. 
1046.)  See  Jpp.  Samn.  211.  *^  Ei  quicunque  contra  hoc 
ifemre  presumpseritf'  (says  the  will  of  Henry  II.)  '^indig* 
naiionein  et  iram  Omnipotentis  Dei,  et  mdedicHonem  ipsius 
Dei  et  meant  incurrat** 

The  prayer  of  Edward  to  the  Pope  seems  to  have  been 
with  a  view  to  his  personals.  The  church  had  assumed 
die  power  of  disposing  of  the  property  of  intestates  in  what 
•were  called  pious  uses ;  but  in  those  cases  the  clergy 
remembered  the  adage  that  *^  Charity  began  at  home.^' 
Hence  they  gained  the  probate  of  wills  (except  in  a  few 
particular  lordships).  Could  they  have  set  a  will,  there- 
fore, aside,  the  disposition  would  belong  to  themselves. 
It  was,  consequently,  to  some  purpose  to  obtain  the  sup- 
port of  his  holiness.  Long  after  the  statute  of  Quia  Emp- 
tores,  we  find  a  prayer  to  the  church,  in  wills,  that  the 
testament  might  be  affirmed,  in  cases  where  no  real  pro- 
perty was  disposed  of.  ^^ Ei primus,'  (says  the  Earl  of 
Essex,  ^.Z).  1361.)  "nVe  tres  honourable  pierein  Dieup 
q'totes  cestes  ckoses  soientfaites  solom  n're  volejUie.'*  See  also 
the  will  of  John  of  Gaunt.  Before  the  time  of  Henry  VIII. 

the 
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to  the  feud,  as  for  serving  in  the  wars  by  the 
feudal  tenant,  or  in  plowing  the  feud  at  hornet 

both 

the  use  of  lands  only  was  devisable  (except  by  custom) ;  Note  XXXIII. 

but  the  lords  might  hare  consented  to  the  aHeMotion  of 

lands  even  before  the  statute  of  Q^ia  Encores;  and  £d« 

ward,  the  son  of  Henry  III.  devbed  his  to  trustees  for  the 

benefit  of  his  children ;  and  Edward  the  Black  I^ce, 

about  a  century  afterwards,  devised  the  profits  of  his  lands 

and  seigiiiories,  for  three  years,  to  pay  his  debts;  and  a 

devise  very  similar  occurs  in  the  will  of  his  widow,  Joan  of 

Kent.    Edward,  the  son  of  Henry,  considered  the  consent 

of  his  father  as  requisite  to  give  efiect  to  his  devise ;  and 

Edward  the  Black  Prince  expressly  informs  us,  that  the 

concurrence  of  his  father  (Edward  III.)  was  previously 

•btained.     ^*  Ensemhle  avec  iouz  Us  issuez  et  profit z  q,  put^ 

ront  soudre  Sf  avenir  de  touz  nos  terrez  ^  seignauris  par 

frcis  ans  apres  ce  qe  dieux  aurajait  sa  volunte  de  nous ; 

I/ESQUELX  PKOFITZ  k'rE  DIT   SEIQNOUR  ST  PSRE  NOS  A 

OTTRisz  p'  PAiER  KOz  DBTTEZ."  And  in  the  will  of  his 
widow,  Joan  princess  of  Wales,  there  is  the  following  pas- 
sage :—'^  Residuum^  Sfc,  ac  omnes  et  singulosjructusy  red* 
dsius  et  provent,  necnonjura  et  dominia  quecumque  quos  et 

aUE  CARISSIMUS  PILIUS  MBUS  RiCARDUS  REX  AnGLIE 
BT  FrANCIE  MICH  I  ET  EXECUTORIBUS  MBIS  CONCESSIT 
ET  DEDIT,  POST  MORTEM  MEAM  PER  UNUM  ANNUM 
«ABENDUM     PROUT     LITTERIS     SUIS     INDE     CONBECTIS 

PLXNius  CONTINETUR,  doy  Ugo,  et  coHcedoy  meis  executorir 
bus  subscriptisy'  Sfc.  These  wills  are  now  published.  See 
A  Collection  ofRoycl  and  other  JViUsy  printed  by  Nichols, 
London,  4to.  1780.  And  as  to  that  of  Henry  II.  see  also 
form  Anglic,  421,  No.  767. 

Yet  it  was  asserted  by  FortesquCj  in  the  time  of  Henry  VI. 
that  a  king  of  England  could  not  devise  his  land  any  mote 
than  a  subject  could  do  so.  M,  35  Hen.  VI.  pi.  33./.  29.  b. 
And  indeed  we  find  the  feoffees  expressly  mentioned  in 

the 
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both  these  being  either  for  the  honour  or  "probt 
of  the  feudal  lord^  they  formerly  valuing  them** 

selves 

Note  XXXm.  the  willsof  Henry  V.  and  VI.— tlie  latter  monarch'  refer- 
ring  also  to  a  special  act  of  parliamenty  which  csonfinued 
such  disposition;  Yet  an  act  had  before  passed^  T^mfu 
Rk.  II.  enaUing  the  Idng,  his  heirs  and  successors,  kings 
of  England,  freely  to  make  their  Teitamenit,  &c.  B/jt* 
Pari.  16  i«c.  II.  V.  3.  N.  10.  p.  301.  and  Pref.  to  CoB. 
Roy,  WiUsy  iv.  n.  (•>  and  4  In$U  335. 

During  the  Saxon  period,  the  king's  demesnes^  or  these 
lands  which  he  had  m  his  political  capadtjr,  were  not 
alienable  without  the  consent  of  the  nation;  and,  there-* 
fore,  they  were  either  said  to  be  granted  in  council,  or 
witnessed  and  consented  to  by  the  great  men.  It  were 
needless  to  cite  instances  of  this ;  there  is  scarcely  a 
charter  extant,  which  is  not  a  proof  of  the  assertion,  lliat 
of  the  annulling  the  grant  of  Baldred,  king  cf  Kent;  of  the 
manor  of  Mailing  in  Sussex,  to  the  church  of  Canterbury, 
and  the  subsequent  gift  of  it  by  Egbert  and  AthdW'Olf, 
should  not,  however,  escape  remembrance,  though  wo  often 
the  subject  of  remark.  Baldred  presumed  to  make  the 
grant  without  obtaining  the  approbation  of  hid  people ;  and 
his  grant  was,  in  consequence,  declared  void.  Egbert's 
was  mth  their  concurrence  and  assent :  <^  Q^od  tfiz.  marie* 
rium  (bbljb  the  charter  of  Egbert  and  Athelwcdf,)  prius 
eidem  ecclesiee  dedit  Baldredus  rex';  ssd  quia  kon  fitit 

DE     CONS^BKSU     MAGKATVM    REONX,     DONUM     ID    >01f 
POTUIT  VALERE." 

The  pr6per1y  of  the  subject  was  sacred :  In  the  grants 
of  their  kings  of  linds  to  which  they  had  personally  ac- 
ceded in  right  of  escheat^  &c.  they  usually  stated  their 
litle,  and  right  to  alien,  '<  that  it  might  be  known  that 
they  gave  what  was  their  own."  This  was  strongly  ex- 
pressive bf  the  liberty  of  the  individual,  and  of  the  limited 
power  of  their  kmgs.    Athebtan^  in  one  of  his  charters, 

relat^es 
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j^lves  Upon  the  number  and  honour  of  their 
tenants.    Secondly,  in  free  marriage  with  the 

dai^hter 

relates  at  length  how  he  seized  the  lands  as  forfeited  for  NoteXXXHI. 
treason* 

Ethelred  seized  those  of  £thel8ig»  as  forfeited  on  out-, 
lawry  for  stealing  swine«  The  declaration  in  his  grant  is 
curious ;  and  is  expressive  of  the  manners  of  the  times. 

''  This  was  the  land  forfeited  at  Dunmalton  that  Ethd- 
sig  forfeited  to  king  Ethelred's  hands.  It  was  bo  then  that 
he  stole  the  swine  of  EthelwinCy  the  son  of  Ethelmere  the 
alderman.  Then  his  men  did  ride  to  him>  and  took  them 
out  of  Ethelsig's  house;  but  he  fled  to  the  woods,  and 
men  outlawed  him;  and  awarded  (or  adjudged  as  for- 
feited, gepehr,)  to  king  Ethelred  his  lands  and  his  goods. 
Then  the  king  gave  that  land  to  his  servant  Hawes  for  a 
perpetual  inheritance.  And  Wulfric,  Wulfrun's  son,  had 
it  afterwards  of  him  in  exchangip  for  other  lands  that 
pleased  him  better,  by  the  king's  leave,  and  the  testimony 
of  his  wisemen(p]«eauie;  his  council,  his  magnates)."  See 
Pref.  to  3  Rep*  iv«  b.  v.  a. 

There  are  many  things  here  which  merit  observation. 
And  in  the  first  place,  we  see  that  outlawry  for  felony 
was  punishable  with  the  forfeiture  of  lands,  ainong  our 
Saxon  ancestors. 

The  stealing  of  swine  too  was,  in  those  days,  a  crime 
ci  great  atrocity.  It  was  consequently  guarded  against 
by  the  severest  laws,  by  reason  of  the  then  value  of  that 
animal,  and  of  the  ease  with  which  it  might  have  beea 
stolen. 

The  flesh  of  swine  formed  one  of  the  most  imp«tant 
articles  of  provision  among  the  inhabitants  of  Europe  in 
those  ages.  £v^  the  departed  heroes  in  a  state  of  hap- 
piness, according  to  the  Icelandic  mythology,  regaled 
thiNUselves  on  boiled  pork !    See  the  Edda^  F.  zx. 

To  pilfer  the  larder  of  king  Chilperic,  was  certainly  an 

offence 
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daughter  of  the  feudary,  or  some  other  of  hid; 
blood;  and  this  was  allowed  without  fine,  be* 

cause 

Note  XXXIII.  offence  of  magnitude.  The  declaration^  that  even  a  cour- 
tier bad  purloined  some  of  his  hams  of  bacon,  was  enough 
to  blast  his  reputation  in  the  eyes  of  the  king.  (See  Mall. 
Nor,  Antiq.  vol.  ii.  p.  iiQ.  n.  A.) 

However  contemptible  the  hog  and  its  herdsman  may 
appear  in  our  estimation,  they  were  not  so  in  former  ages. 
The  keeper  of  swine,  as  Ferguson  remarks,  was  a  prime 
counsellor  at  the  court  of  Ulysses. 

In  later  days,  bacon  was  the  chief  viand  of  Europe, 
Since  the  Conquest,  we  find  Philip  Fitz-Robert  giving^ 
among  other  things,  one  hundred  bacons  to  the  king,  for 
the  wardship  of  the  lands  and  heir  of  Ivo  de  Munby, 
1  Mad,  Excheq.  ch.  lo.  p.  324.  Mag.  Rot.  1  /o.  Rat. 
11.  a. 

The  right  of  pannage,  or  keeping  so  many  hogs  in  cer- 
tain woods  or  wilds,  was  a.  privilege  of  importance.  It  is 
repeatedly  mentioned  in  Doomsday  Book ;  and  was  care- 
fully protected  in  later  days.  See  Charta  de  Foresta,  c.  9. 
Barrington  on  the  Anc.  Stat.  33,  4.  Maniaoode's  For. 
LauiSy  ch.  12.  Fletay  lib.  s.  cap.  80.  Somn.  Gav.  23, 
Robins.  Gav.  b.  2.  c.  8.  p.  264.  See  also  Gibson's  Camd^ 
t.  (Sussex)  Andredsujald :  and  note,  the  British  name  of 
Andred  signifies  toastCf  uninhabited;  or,  as  the  Saxons 
termed  it,  ioealdy  peal8,  which  is  of  the  same  import.  SeCv 
Omen's  Welch  Diet,  v.  Andred.  In  this  wood  or  wild  it  was. 
that  Sigebert,  a  king  of  the  West-Saxons,  was  killed  by  a 
swine-herdy  after  having  been  deposed  from  his  throne. 
See  Camd.  ubi  supra,  and  1  Ti/rr.  226.  Et  vide  Matth. 
Westm.  sub.  ann,  756. 

In  rude  ages,  when  there  remained  extensive  wilds,  ia 
which  herds  were  suffered  to  range  for  food,  the  stealth  of 
cattle  was  easily  effected :  hence  the  severity  of  the  ancient; 
kw9  for  obstructing  them.    See  Roll,  Anc.  Hist.  b.  6.  c«  1. 

s.  3. 
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fSEitr^  the  feud  was  given  in  fee  to  provide  for 
Y^ations,    and  multiplied  tenants  to  the  lord. 

Thirdly, 

«.  3>     Stuart's  Vieto  ofSoc.  in  Eur,  b.  i.  c  i.  s.  i.  p.  163,  NotoXXXIIL 
ft.  (13).    Falc.  on  Clim.  b.6.  c.a.  p.  343.    Stuart's  DUu 
p.  V.  8. 3.  p.  27.  and  n»  (4). 

Should  they  even  have  strayed,  the  precinct  into  which 
they  were  traced  was  answerable  for  them,  if  it  could  not 
be  shewn  that  they  had  proceeded  further.  Hiis  was  the 
usage  of  Wales  from  the  most  remote  times,  and  was  con- 
firmed by  the  stat.  34  and  35  Hm*  8.  c.  s6.  s.  106.  Such 
was  the  custom  among  the  Irish,  which  receired  a  similar 
approbation.  (See  Camd.  Brit.  Customs  of  the  Irish ;  note 
from  Sir  John  Davys,  p.  1043.)  Such  too  was  the  law 
among  the  Highlanders  in  Scotland,  so  lately,  at  least,  as 
the  commencement  of  the  present  century.  (See  Mill, 
View,  b.  1.  c.  6.  p.  127,  &c.) 

But  to  return :  The  manner  of  transferring  lands  among 
our  Saxon  ancestors  is  worthy  of  observation,  as  it  tends 
to  illustrate  our  present  usages.  Many  of  our  rules  and 
customs  are  to  be  traced  to  that  remote  period. 

The  first  thing  which  here  presents  itself  to  notice  is  the 
livery  of  seisin.  This  indeed  was  common  to  all  nations 
in  rude  ages.  Possession  was  the  strongest  presumption, 
if  not  a  proof,  of  propriety  in  unlettered  times.  To  trans- 
fer that  possession  before  witnesses*  was  the  first  mode  of 
conveyance.  {See  ante,  39.  N.  XXIX.)  The  particular 
usages  of  the  Saxons,  however,  were  very  similar  to  the 
present.  The  twig  and  turf  were  the  simplest  method  of 
livery ;  and  by  the  twig  and  turf  did  they  give  seisin  to  the 
purdiaser.  When  grants  were  made  to  the  church,  a 
turf  was  usually  laid  on  the  altar.  This  occurred  so  fre- 
quetitly,  that  it  would  be  needless  to  cite  instances  m  its 
support. 

A  tree  growing  00  the  soil  was  regarded  as  a  part  of  it ; 
hence,  a  branch  of  it  served  to  give  seisin.    It  was  easier  to 

G  break 
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Thirdly,  in  free  alms,  the  superstition   of  die 
times  allowing  it  for  the  good  of  the  soul ;  of 

which 

Note  XXXIII*  break  off  a  bough  than  to  dig  up  a  clod,  and  the  former 
was  often  adopted.  At  length  possession  was  .given  by 
delivering  things  which  had  no  connection  with  the  land 
intended  to  be  conveyed :  by  symbols  abs<dutely  arbitrary 
and  indifferent.  When  Ulphus  king  of  Deira  gave  lands 
to  the  church  of  York,  he  ^'  took  the  horn  wherein  he  was 
wont  to  drink,  and,  filling  it  with  wine,  kneeled  before  the 
altar;"  and  deposited  it  as  a  symbol  of  possession.  .  In 
after*day8  we  find  an  instance  no  less  extraordinary. 
In  the  time  of  Henry  III.  William  earl  of  Warrenne  and 
Surry,  on  a  grant  made  by  him  to  the  priory  of  St.  Pan- 
crace,  near  Lewes  in  Sussex,  delivered  seisin  by  the  hair  of 
bis. head:  **  Per  capUlos  capitis  sui;  et  Jratrit  sui  Radulfi 
de  Warrenne  quos  abscidii  de  capitibus  mis  cum  cotello  ante 
altare"  Mag.  Rot  24  Hen.  IIL  tit.  Sudsex.  Mad.  For* 
mulare  Anglicanum,  Dissert,  s.  xiii.  p.  x.  and  vid.  Pref. 
Epist.  1  Mad.  Excheq.  p.  xxix.  xxx. 

The  horn,  and  the  locks  of  hair  were  chosen  as  expres- 
sive of  respect;  and,  as  they  were  religiously  preserved, 
they  remained  monuments  bf  the  endowment,  and  per^ 
petuated  the  remembrance  of  the  piety  of  the  founder,  and 
of  his  deference  to  the  church. 

The  northern  nations  were  always  celebrated  for  carousals 
and  feasting ;  they  therefore  very  naturally  employed  the 
art  they  possessed  in  decorating  their  cups ;  diese  were 
often  of  horn,  and  generally  pretty  capacious,  even  among 
the  gods,  as  appears  from  the  EddaiUeVi,  (F.  xxv.)  (and 
vide  Cas.  de  BMo  Gall,  lib^  vi«  c.  s6.)  In  the  days  of 
heathenism,  they  were  frequently  made  of  the  sculls  of 
their  enemies.  In  Scandinavia  and  Scotland,  they  were 
usually  of  shells.  In  each  instance  they  were  beautified 
with  all  the  ^kill  of  the  age;  ftnd  were  eisteem^d  as 
valuables  by  a  people  addicted  to  drinking  and  mirth.    In 

Scotland, 
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wKich  see  Gfante.  lib,  7.  c.  i.Jb.  44.    Stamf. 
Pmrdg.Jb.  27,  28.    Bdt  in  all  these  cases  the     [  52  ] 


alienation  ^*8-  ^^*"* 
c.  3a. 


Scotland,  in  the  second  century,  we  find  ^^'ten  shells  Note  XXXIIL 
studded  with  gems/'  forming  part  of  a  present  to  the  king 
of  Sora,  as  an  inducement  to  forego  his  intentions  of  hos- 
tility. (  Ossiatif  vol.  i.  p.  399.  Battle  of  Lora.)  Even  in 
the  eleventh  century,  we'find  a  Saxon  prince,  Ethelstan, 
the  son  iif  Etfaelted,  giving  to  God  and  St.  Peter  (or,  in 
other  words,  to  the  church  at  Canterbury)  a  drinking-horn, 
whidi  he  had  boi^ht  of  Uie  convent  at  Ealdminster.  (See 
App.  to  Somn.  198.) 

•  Ulphus,  therefore,  conceived  that  he  shewed  the  most 
unequivocal  token  of  respect,  when  he  laid  upon  the  idtar 
at  York  '<  the  horn  wherein  he  was  wont  to  drink;"  and, 
more  especially,  as  he  had  **  filled  it  with  wine.*'  These 
things  wee  most  forcibly  indicative  of  the  manners  of  the 
times,  and,  like  ^'  the  day  of  small  things,"  are  not  to  be 
«  despised." 

When  the  great  earl  of  Warrenne  permitted  his  hair  to 
be  cut  off  by  his  brother,  and  gave  it,  in  the  name'of  Seisin, 
to  the  priests  of  St.  Pancrace^  the  compliment  was  felt  and 
acknowledged.  The  northern  nations  of  Europe  were  no 
less  remarked  for  annexing  the  ideas  of  consequence^  of 
respect,  and  even  of  freedom  itself,  to  a  length  of  hair, 
than  they  were  for  their  love  of  festivity.  It  was  the  diadem 
of  the  kkgs  oi  the  Francs.  Hottoman  has  a  whole  chapter 
on  this  head ;  see  his  Franc,  Gattiay  c.  9.  See  also  Sfnr, 
qfLanSf  b.  i8.  c.  93.  To  cut  off  his  hair  was  to  depose 
him.  To  suffer  a  slave  to  let  his  hair  grow,  amounted  to 
an  emancipation.  Even  among  the  Gentoos,  the  cutting 
off  the  hair  (tf  a  delinquent  was  to  deprive  him  of  hiis  pri- 
vileges ;  it  implied  the  loss  of  his  cast.  {Code  ofGentoo 
LawSf  ch.  17.  s.  2.)  The  clergy  of  St.  Pancrace  must,  as 
Stuart  remarks,  have  been  enchanted  with  the  politeness  of 
that  nobleman;   Ftetv,  405. 

G3  The 
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alienation  was  to  hold  of  the  feudaiy,  and  he 
was  to  leave  sufficient  to   answer  the  feudal 

services  j 

Note  XXXIII.  The  written  instruments  of  transfer  among  the  Saxona' 
are  no  less  deserving  of  oar  attention :  and  her^  the  great 
similarity  between  th^m  and  the  conreyance  of  the  present 
day  must  be  apparent  to  every  one.  ^  So  unrefining/' 
says  the  before-quoted  writer,  **  are  men  of  business  !*' 
See  Diss.  ArUiq.  Engl  Canst.  P.  $.  s.  6.  p.  200,  i.  n.(5)  ; 
and  Bacon  on  Engl.  Gov.  P.  i.  c.  41. 

The  witnesses  to  them  were  numerous ;  and  they  were 
frequently  said  to  be  evidenced  by  the  county,  hundred, 
&c.  (see  Dissert,  Pref.  to  Fofmtd,  AngL  s.  uii.  App.  to 
Somn.  igSfdMc.  ^13. See.  Lamb.  Peramb.j^gu&c.  tTt^r.- 
iBtrod.  67.  Somn,  87.  and  vide  BractWy  lib.  2.  c.  \6.f.  38.  a. 
2  Bl.  Comm.  ch.  20.  p.  307.);  in  which  courts  they  were 
generally  inroUed.  See  Somn,  87.  Squire  on  the  AngL 
Sax.  Gov.  s.  s^'  P- 157*  and  vide  ante,  39,  40. 

They  were  also,  like  the  indentures  of  later  da3r8,  of 
several  pdrts ;  ''  and  this  writing  is  tripartite,  or  three-fold ; 
(l^nr*  5*Pn**^2i  TV^^  'Spco.)  One  is  at  Christ-church; 
anotlier  at  St.  Augustine's;  and  the  third  hath  Byrhtric. 
himself.'*  App.  to  Somn,  197.  216.  Formulare  Anglic. 
176..  No,  284.  A  power  of  revocation,  or  condition,  was 
sometimes  inserted.  {Somn,  215*)  In  wills  the  wife  often 
joined  with  the  husband.  {Lamb,  491.  App,  Somn.  213. 
Form.  AngL  Dissert,  s.  viii,  &c.)  Many  other  things  ask 
for  notice;  such  as  the  limitation;  as  to  one  for  life  with 
remainder  over,  kc.  (See  Pre£  to  6  Co.  iii.  &c.  App.  t* 
Somn,  195,  6.  211.  &c.  Lamb.  491.  he)  But  this  note 
is  already  too  far  extended. 

However,  before  we  dismiss  the  subject,  it  may  be  pro- . 
per  to  observe,  that  by  the  75th  law  of  Canute,  whoever 
deserted  his  lord  in  battle,  forfeited  his  lands,  &c.;  in 
which  case  the  lord  was  to  hftve  back  the  lands  he  gave^  or, 
if  they  were  boctand,  they  were  to  go  to  the  king.    Hence, 

it 
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cervices ;  and  this  privilege  was  confinned  by  act 
of  parliament,  and  made  more  general ;  so  that 
the  feudary  might  alien  ,to  whom  ever  he 
pleased,  so  that  sufficient  was  left  to  answer  the 
lord's  services ;  and  this  seems  to  be  a  privilege 
mightily  contended  for;  though  after  it  was 
found  inconvenient  that  the  tenure  should  be  of 
the  feudary ;  and  therefore  was  altered  by  the  ^ 

statute  of  Quia  emptoresj  but  the  king  not  being  /ff  tr/^^  f  /.  ^  / 
particularly  named,  the  tenants  in  capite^  were 
held  to  be  out  of  the  statute  (i) ;  and  therefore 
by  the  statute  Prcerog.  Regis^  c.  12.  it  was  set- 
tled that  such  tenants  should  not  forfeit  their 
lands  for  such  alienations^  but  should  be  levied 

' by 

it  appears,  that  lands,  though  not  by  boc  or  charter,  were  ^ote  XXXIII. 
nevertheless  held  of  a  lord,  and,  consequently,  not  allodial. 
(See  Ddrymp.  F.  P.  ch.  1.  p.  11.  N.  (6)  to  Co.  Utt,  6.  a. 
and  (2)  to  86.  a.)  See  also  the  11th  law  of  the  same 
monarch,  by  which  bocland  is  forfeited  to  the  king,  let  his 
lord  be  xnhom  he  tut^.— Watk.] 

*  [Who  held  tU  de  coron6 ;  for  it  extended  to  those  who 
held  ia  de  honore.  See  Wright's  Ten.  163.  Mr.  W.'s  opi- 
nion  contains  merely  the  same  pointy  expressed  in  somewhat 
dlfierent  terms  ;  there  is  nothing  worth  adding. — Watk.] 

(i)  [Wright'^s  Ten.  162.  F.  N.  B.  311.  /.  335.  A. 
Dalrympky  F.  P.  c  2.  s.  3.  p.  57,  &c.  SuUiv.  Lcct.  xii. 
pw  118.  XV.  p.  146«  150.  xliii.  p.  3^.  3  BLCompt.  c.  19. 
p.  389.    3  Inst,  sou 

But  it  was  said,  that  as  the  statute  was  made  in  &vour 
of  the  lord,  he  might  have  dispensed  with  it,  if  he  pleased. 
See  the  Stat.  ssxdBrooke  Ten.  3.  F.  N.  B.  3ii.  /.  Also. 
Bro.  Ten.  6s.  3  Inst.  501.  and  Bac.  ilJr.  Tenure  (R>— 
Watk.) 

G3 
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by  process  out  of  chancery  ;  so  that  it  is  plain 
that  formerly  such  fines  were  paid  in  case  of 
every  ^private  lord  j  but  the  attornment  con- 
tinued,  of  which  hereafter ;  and  vide  Stamf.  27, 
28,  29.  9  Ed.  3.  29. 
Ld.Raym.862.  Where  the  maxim  was  delivered  by  Willy  ^^ 
that  the  service  of  one  man's  body  cannot  be 
changed  into  another  man's  body  without  the 
assent  of  the  lord  of  the  fee. 


[  53  ][  OF  RELEASES. 

Litt.  sect.  When  a  disseisin  is  committed  the  possession 

^^  ^'  and  right  are  separated ;  but  they  may  by  a  law- 

ful conveyance  be  again  united.  Now  when  a 
man  has  the  right  and  possession  in  him,  he  must 
convey  by  feofiment,  which  made  a  notoriety 
among  the  tenants,  by  the  feoffinent  eorarn  pan-' 
bus(k).  When  a  man  was  out  of  possession,  he 
might  convey  by  release  only;  for  the  disseisor 
had  the  possession,  which  of  itself  made  the  noto- 
riety, and  the  release  transferred  the  right ;  so 
that  a  release  is  a  conveyance  of  right  to  a  person 
in  possession  5  and  this  comes  instead  of  a  feofiP- 
mept ;  for  a  man  cannot  be  put  in  possession, 

which 


•  [See  the  Year  Booh,  24  Ed.  3.  pi.  15. /oi  33.  a.  aad 
Co.  Ltitn  70.  a.     Sir  WtUiam  Jones^  1 1 1«— Watk.] 
{k)  [See  mtcy  39.  N.  XXIX.  voApost.  69. 83.— Watk.] 
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which  is  the  operation  of  the  feofiment,  when  he 
is  in  possession  before  (/)• 

A  release  of  all  a  man's  right  supposeth  that  ^^t-  »^^-  446. 
he  has  right,  for  he  cannot  transfer  a  right  which  786.    ^°^' 
he  has  not ;  for  if  he  has  nothing,  nothing  can  Jf^^' 
pass  by  the  conveyance;  and  they  thought  it 
countenanced  maintenance  to  transfer  possibili-  ^  y^  ^ \^^,. 
ties.     But  if  the  heir  releases  with  warranty,  ' 

it  bars  him  when  the  right  descends ;  for  the 
warranty  is  a  covenant  for  the  defence  of  lands     [  54  ] 
by  a  man's  own  act  made  equal  to  a  feudal  con- 
tract, and  therefore  repelled  the  party  himself 
or  his  heirs  from  claiming  it,  since  he  was  bound 
to  defend  it  to  another ;  of  which  see  Hak^B 
Succes.  57.  and  tit.  Warranty.     But  though  a 
main  cannot  transfer  a  right  that  has  no  being,  as 
he  eannot  release  to  the  bail  before  judgment,  or 
to  the  conusor  of  a  stat.  all  his  right  in  the 
land  before  execution  ;  yet  when  that  which  was 
esteemed  a  possibility  takes  the  being  of  a  right, 
as  the  remainder  of  a  term  of  five  hundred  yi&ars, 

it 

'■      '       '■■■ ■  I  III—.  I m,   ,,^         .f  ■ 

(I)  [Note  XXXIV.— It  was  the  livery  of  seisin,  or  trans-  Note  XXXIV. 
mutation  of  possessioQ,  which  gave  effect  to  a  feoffment  ^ 
and,  consequently,  a  fftoffinent  could  not  operate  where 
the  possession  was  n6t  changed :  and  upon  this  principle 
it  is  that  one  joint-tenant  cannot  enfeoff  his  companion. 
Noil's  Max.  59.     See  post,  73. 

A  person  cannot  make  a  feofiment  when  he  has  not  the 
possession  to  convey :  nor  can  any  one  take  by  feoffment 
when  the  possession  is  already  in  him.  See  Not/^  59. 
Peri.  s.ao3.    Tmchst.  205.   Po^.  69.— Watk.] 
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it  may  be  releasedi  because  the  notion  of  fli^ 
possibility  bas  vanished  by  the  certain  estahUsb^ 
ment  of  the  tenn.  i  o  Co.  hamberf^  case,  47, 48. 
litt  sect.  A  man  cannot  release  but  to  the  tenant  of  the 

*^  ^  freehold  (m) ;  for  the  presumptive  right  is  in  the 

freeholder  (though  he  comes  in  by  disseisin)  dur- 
ing his  possession;  and  the  lessee  for  years  takes 
and  retains  the  possession  but  as  his  bailiff;  and 
since  the  action  and  entry  are  only  on  the  free- 
holder, .  he  only  is  capable  of  a  release,  and  the 
lessee  for  years  is  a  stranger.  But  if  a  man  has 
a  freehold  in  law  I  may  release ;  for  then  the  law 
casts  the  possession  upon  him,  and  he  has  the 
presumptive  right.  Vide  post,  sect  510. 
[  55  ]  Releases  are  fourfold,  ^ther  enuring  by  way 
t.8ect.449;of  wie//re  le  droit j  extinguishment,  enlargement 
oie%tsi\jQj9Sidimittre  le  estate.  First,  by  way  of 
mittre  le  droits  and  this  either  to  the  disseisor 
himself,  or  to  the  feoffee  coming  in  by  title,  or 
to  the  heir  of  the  disseisor.  Where  a  man  re- 
leases to  the  disseisor  himself,  it  alters  the  right ; 
but  where  to  the  feoffee,  it  does  not  alter  his 
title ;  for  the  disseisor  coming  in  by  wrong,  the 
possession  is  only  in  him>  and  there  is  no  noto- 
rious 


Note  XXXV.  (m)  [Note  XXXV.— The  release  here  spoken  of  is  bj 
way  of  mittre  le  droit :  as  a  release  which  operates  by  way 
qf  enlargement  may  be  made  to  a  person  who  has  only  a 
chattel  interest ;  as  a  lessee  for  years,  on  his  making  anr 
actual  entry.  (See  Litt,  s.  459.  Co.  Litt,  270.  and  notesi, 
and/7o*f.  69.)— Watk.] 


Litt. 
450; 
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mm  title,  but  only  the  bare  pofisesnon;  and 
therefore  a  release  makes  good  that  poasessioiit 
by  making  of  it  rightful.  But  the  feoffee  cornea 
in  by  title,  and  therefore  the  release  cannot  alter 
the  title ;  for  the  feoffinent  beii^  a  notorious 
act,  must  be  defeated  by  an  act  of  equal  notoriety, 
before  any  alteration  can  be  made  in  such  title. 
Therefore  if  there  be  two  disseisors,  and  the  dis- 
seisee release  to  one  of  them  (n)y  he  shall  hold 
out  his  companion,  because  the  disseisor  comes 
in  by  no  lawful  or  established  act  of  notoriety, 
which  ought  to  be  defeated  before  the  manner  of 
possessing  can  be  altered ;  and  therefore  though 

he 


(n)  [Note  XXXVI.*— This  is  confined  to  a  person  who  NoteXXXTI. 
was  disseised  of  an  estate  in  fee-simple,  and  does  not 
extend  to  a  tenant  in  tail  or  for  life :  for  if  the  tenant  in 
tail  or  for  life  be  disseised  by  two,  and  release  to  one  only, 
it  shall  enure  to  both.     See  Co*  Litt,  275.  b.  and  post.  57. 

The  reason  of  this  difference  is,  that,  as  the  disseisor 
gains  the  immediate  fee  by  the  disseisin,  it  must  be  the 
conveyance  of  the  right  to  the  immediate  fee  also  that  can 
change  the  estate.  If,  therefore,  the  disseisee  in  fee,  or 
the  tenant  for  life  and  remainder-man,  release  their  right 
to  one  of  the  disseisors,  it  turns  his  wrongful  estate  in  fee 
into  a  rightful  one :  But  when  the  tenant  in  tail  or  for  life 
release  their  right,  they  would  convey  a  right  to  a  different 
estate  than  that  which  was  gained  by  the  disseisin :  For  in 
order  to  turn  the  wrongful  estate  into  a  rightful  one,  the 
right  which  is  conveyed  must  be  commensurate  with  the 
mrong:  If  they  are  not  equal  in  quantity,  they  must  con- 
tinue distinct,  and  the  first  estate  remain  unaltered. — 
Watk.] 
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he  possessed  as  a  joint-tenant  before  the  release, 
yet  after  the  release  he  shall  oust  his  companioDi 
because  he  was  possessed  of  the  whole  before  by 
[  56  ]  wrong,  and  now  being  possessed  by  right,  it  fol- 
lows that  the  possession  of  the  other  wrong  doer 
litt.sMt.472.is  no  possession  at  all*  But  if  a  disseisor  had 
infeoffed  two,  the  release  of  the  disseisee  to  one 
should  enure  to  both,  because  coming  in  by  the 
legal  notoriety  of  a  feofiment,  that  must  be  de- 
feated by  an  act  of  equal  notoriety,  before  the 
title  can  be  altered,  because  the  feoffin^nt  must 
stand  good,  as  an  act  that  gives  warning  to  all 
persons  in  whom  the  freehold  subsists,  till  by 
some  act  of  equal  solemnity  it  appears  that  the 
freehold  is  in  another. 

Now  since  the  freehold  is  not  defeated  in  this 
case,  the  feofBnent  continues,  and  the  release 
enures  to  them  both.  Another  reason  given  by 
the  Lord  Coke  is^  that  they  may  have  opportu* 
nity  to  take  advantage  of  their  warranty,  which 
will  happen  if  they  be  defeated  by  action  or 
entry ;  for  then  if  the  disseisor  refusiss  to  give  a 
plea  in  warrantia  chartcPy  they  shall  recover  in 
recompence,  which  could  not  be  practised,  if 
the  feoflBment  were  defeated  by  the  secret 
operation  of  the  release.  By  the  same  rule 
of  reason,  where  a  disseisor  makes  a  lease  for 
life,  the  remainder  in  fee,  and  the  disseiscfe  re- 
leases to  the  tenant  for  life,  or  to  the  remainder- 
man, this  enures  to  them  both,  because  coming 
in  by  feudal  conveyance,  it  cannot  be  altered, 

unless 
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unless  it  were  defeated  by  an  act  of  equal  no-    [  57  ] 
toiiety. 

If  a  disseisor  makes  a  lease  for  life,  and  the 
disseisee  releases  to  tenant  for  life>  this  diall  enure 
to  him  in  reversion,  because  the  release  cannot 
alter  the  estate  that  passed  by  the  foidal  feoff- 
ment, without  some  act  of  .notoriety  by  which 
that  feoffinent  is  destroyed  ;  so  if  there  be  two 
disseisors,  and  they  make  a  lease  for  life,  and 
the  disseisee  releases  to  tenant  for  life,  4hift  shaU 
enure  to  them  all,  because  the  release  cannot  alter 
the  feudal  feoffment. 

If  there  be  tenant  for  life,  the  remainder  in  Co.  litt  376. 
fee,  and  tenant  for  life  is  disseised  l^  two,  and 
he  releases  to  01^  of  them,  he  shall  not  hold 
out  his  ccnnpanibn;  for  if  he  had  a  rightful 
estate  for  life  by  the  release,  then  the  remainder 
wouM  be  revested :  but  the  remainder  cannot 
revest  without  some  act  of  notoriety ;  for  where 
there  is  a  notorious  possession  by  wrong,  that 
may  receive  a  release  of  the  right,  without  any 
act  of  notoriety,  because  the  possession  is  in 
itself  a  notoriety,  but  the  estate  cannot  alter 
without  some  act  of  iaotoriety,  so  that  men  may 
know  in  whom  the  fee  is  Ibdged  f  tfnd  therefore 
one  of  the  disseisors  doth  hot  take  an'  estate  for 
life,  andrev^t  the  nmaindef;  fw  he  to  whom  [  58  ] 
the  release  iamade  hath  a  longer  estate  t&a^  the 
rdeasor;  and  so,'  should,  he  be  tenant  for  life^ 
the  releim -would  enure  l^  wsy  of  grant  e£  his 

estate. 
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estate.  So  If  the  remainder-man  had  released 
to  one  of  the  disseisors^  he  should  not  hold  out 
his  companion ;  for  if  the  releasee  might  hold 
out  his  companion,  the.  estate  for  life  gained  by 
wrong  would  be  left  in  both,  during  the  life  of 
tenant  for  life,  since  the  remainder*man  could 
not  by  his  entry  overthrow  it  during  the  conti- 
nuance of  the  estate  for  life  j  and  whatever  right 
is  acquired  during. the  continuance  of  the  un- 
lawful possession,  is  acquired  to  them  both  :  for 
if  one  were  to  acquire  die  whole  right  in  remain- 
der, there  would  be  no  notoriety  of  the  begin- 
ning  or  determination  of  the  estate  for  life  in  the 
other  disseisor.  But  if  tenant  for  life,  and  he  in 
jemainder,  join  in  a  release  to  one  disseisor,  he 
shall  hold  out  his  companion,  because  when  the 
possession  is  notoriously  in  them;  both,  each  of 
them  is  capable  of  a  release ;  and  when  one  has 
obtained  a  release,  it  makes  his  possession  right- 
ful ;  and  his  holding  out  his  companion  makes  it 
immediately  notorious,  that  the.  estate  is  in  him 
alone.  Nay,  if  the  disseisors  make  a  lease  for 
years,. and  the  disseisee  releases  to  one  of  them, 
[  59  ]  this  shall  enure  to  them  both,  because  he  cannot 
make  it  notorious  that  the  estate  is  in  him  alone^ 
because  he  cannot  hold  out  his  companion  during 
the  continuance  of  the  lease  for  years.  So  if 
two  joint-tenants  are  disseised  by  two,  and  one 
releases  to  one  of  them,,  he  shall  not  hold  out  his 
companion,  because  he  cannot  .hold  him .  out  i  of 

the 
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t)ie  whole,  because  he  has  not  the  whole  right ; 
and  so  there  can  be  no  act  of  notoriety,  whereby 
the  estate  may  appear  to  be  in  one  disseisor. 

If  the  king's  tenant  for  life  be  disseised  by  Co.  litt  275, 
two,  and  releases  to  one  of  them,  this  enures  ^' 
to  t>oth,  beciause  he  can  only  be  disseised  of  an 
estate  for  life,  since  the  reversion  in  the  king 
cannot  be  devested. .  If  there  be  tenant  for  life, 
remainder  for  life,  remainder  in  fee,  and  he  in 
remainder  for  life  disseises  the  first  tenant  for 
life,  and  the  first  tenant  for  life  dies,  the  disseisin 
is  merged ;  for  since  it  appears  by  the  notoriety 
of  the  feudal  contract,  that  he  is  in  his  remainder 
for  life,  it  must  follow  that  he  cannot  be  tb  him- 
self a  disseisor  of  such  remainder ;  and  if  he 
cannot  devest  the  remainder,  the  disseisin  must 
cease  with  the  possession  of  the  first  tenant  for 
life. 

Littleton  also  says  in  these  sections,  that  if  [  60  ] 
there  be  tenant  for  life,  the  remainder  in  fee,  Co.  litr.  376. 
and  they  are  disseised,  the  tenant  for  life  cannot 
release  to  him  in  remainder,  because  the  naked 
right  cannot  be  transferred.  Having  considered 
how  this  release  shall  operate,  as  to  the  disseisor 
himself  and  his  feofiee,  the  third  thing  to  be 
considered  is,  how  it  shall  operate  as  to  the  heir 
of  the  disseisor. 

The  disseisor  has  the  bare  possession,  and  the 
feo£Pee  has  the  bare  possession,  but  he  hath  it  by 
title,  imd  therefore  the  release  to  them  serves  in- 
stead of  the  delivery  of  the  possession  by  feoff- 
ment; 
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ment ;  but  such  release  passes  the  right  of  pos^ 
session  as  well  as  the  right  of  propriety ;  but 
the  heir  of  the  disseisor  has  the  right  of  posses- 
sion in  him  ;  therefore  the  release  of  the  disseisee 
only  passes  the  right  of  propriety.  If  therefore 
the  heir  of  the  dissdsor  be  disseised,  and  the 
disseisee  releases  to  such  disseisor,  and  after  the 
heir  recovers  against  such  disseisor,  the  right  of 
propriety  goes  along  with  it,  because  when  the 
heir  recovers,  he  defeats  the  possession  of  the 
disseisor,  as  if  it  had  never  been,  and  then  can 
he  never, recover  in  any  action;  for  in  the  writ 
of  right  he  must  lay  the  possession  in  himself,  or 
some  of  his  ancestors,  and  this  he  cannot  do 
[  61  ]  in  this  case;  for  here  never  was  any  possession  in 
him,  but  what  was  totally  defeated  and  destroyed ; 
and  he  cannot  recover  by  the  old  possession  of 
the  disseisee  ;  for  that  was  turned  into  a  naked 
right,  which  could  not  be  transferred  but  to  a 
real  and  true  possession ;  and  here  being  no 
possession  but  such  as  stands  defeated,  it  is  the 
conveyance  of  a  naked  right,  which  cannot  be ; 
and  were  it  allowed,  would  be  a  particular  cause 
of  maintenance  in  these  cases. 

But  if  donee  in  tail  discontinue  in  fee,  the 
reversion  in  the  donor  is  turned  into  a  right: 
now,  if  the  donor  releases  to  the  discontinuee, 
and  the  tenant  in  tail  dies, .  and  the  issue  in  tail 
recoyer.against  the  discontinuee,  yet  he  leaves 
the  reversion  in  the  discontinuee  of  necessity ; 
for  the  issue  in  tail  can  recover  but  an  estate- 
tail  ; 
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tail;  and  as  the  donor  might  have  granted  the 
reversion  while  the  tenant  in  tail  was  in  posses- 
sion^  so  he  may  release  it  to  the  discontinuee^ 
who  has  the  right  of  possession.  But  [if  the] 
disseisee  enters  upon  the  heir  of  [the]  disseisor, 
and  infect  A.  and  the  heir  recovers  against 
A*  he  hath  gained  the  right  of  propriety ;  for  A. 
cannot  recover  back  against  him,  causa  qua  supra. 
But  if  the  disseisee  disseise  the  heir  of  the  dis- 
seisor, this  doth  not  get  the  right  of  possession  j 
but  if  the  heir  recovers  the  right  of  possession^  [  ^^  ] 
it  leaves  the  right  of  propriety  m  him  as  before ; 
for  there  is  no  reason,  in  this  case,  [that]  the 
right  of  propriety  should  be  carried  along  with 
it :  for  since  the  right  remains  in  him  unmoved, 
and  not  transferred  over  to  any  person,  he  can 
recover  by  virtue  of  the  old  seisin,  that  was  law* 
fully  in  him,  though  this  new  wrongful  possession 
be  defeated  and  destroyed*  Therefore  also  if 
the  heir  of  a  disseisor  be  disseised,  and  the  second 
disseisor  infe(^  the  heir  apparent  of  the  disseisee 
at  full  age,  and  the  disseisee  dies,  and  then  the 
heir  of  the  disseisor  recovers  against  the  heir  of 
the  disseisee,  yet  the  right  of  propriety  continues, 
because  though  the  new  and  wrongful  possession 
be  defeated,  yet  he  may  recover  the  right  of  pro- 
priety by  force  of  the  ancient  rightful  seisin  that 
was  in  his  ancestor. 

If  the  heir  of  the  disseisor  be  disseised,  and 
the  disseisee  releases  to  the  disseisor,  upon  con- 
dition, imd  the  condition  be  broken,  this  revests 

the 
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the  naked  right  in  the  disseisee,  because  whefl 
the  condition  is  broken,  the  release  is  as  if  it 
had  never  been,  and  therefore  the  disseisee  inay 
recover  by  virtue  of  his  ancient  seisin, 
r  go  ]  If  disseisee  disseise  the  heir  of  the  disseisor, 
and  make  a  feofiment  in  fee,  on  condition,  if 
the  heir  enter  before  the  condition  broken,  the 
right  of  the  disseisee  is  gone  for  ever;  for  when 
the  feudal  estate  that  passed  by  the  feoffinent  is 
defeated,  the  condition  thereunto  annexed  is 
destroyed,  and  is  incapable  of  being  performed 
or  broken,  and  the  right  can  never  revest  in  the 
disseisee,  but  upon  breach  of  the  condition, 
which  is  now  become  impossible;  therefore  the. 
right  can  never  revest  in  him  at  all ;  and  there- 
fore he  can  never  recover  by  virtue  of  his  old 
seisin,  and  the  feoffee  cannot  recover,  caitsa  qua 
supra.  But  if  the  condition  had  been  broken, 
and  the  disseisee  had  entered,'  the  old  right  had 
been  revested;  and  if  the  heir  had  entered  upon 
Co,  Litt.  266.  him,  he  might  have  recovered  by  virtue  of  his 
ancient  seisin; 

Secondly,  Of  Releases  that  enure  In/  way  of 
Ea:tinguishment. 

Litt.8ect.454>     If  a  man  be  disseised,  yet  he  remains  tenant 

46o,'?,'a'3,'4.in  right  to  the  lord;  but  the  disseisor  is  the 

Ld.Raym.515.  apparent  tenant  in  possession;  and  the  lord  may, 

if  he  pleases,  still  avow  upon  his  rightful  tenant; 

for  before  the  statute  of  Quia  emptores^  the 

[  64  ]    lord  was  not  obliged  to  change  the  body  of  his 

tenant. 
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teYiant.  '  Stavfif.  PrtBrog.  28.  and  now  he  is  not 
obliged  to  change  his  tenant,  but  in  case  of 
lawful  feoSments  {p\  and  tender  of  arrearsi  and 
not  in  the  case  of  disseisin.  Therefore  if  a  man 
be  disseised,  Sand  the  disseisee  puts  in  his  beasts 
upon  the  land,  and  the  lord  takes  them  for  rent  * 
arrear,^^  the  disseisee  shall  compel  him  to  avow 
upon  him;  and  if  the  lord  avows  upon  the  dis-  9 Co.  31. 
seisor  as  his  tenant,  the  disseisee  shall  reply^  and 
shew  the  especial  matter,  how  he  was  tenant  and 
was  disseised,  and  shall  abate  the  lord's  avowry, 
because  the  feudal  contract  has  still  a  continuance 
between  the  lord  and  tenant,  and  the  wrongful 
act  of  the  disseisor  shall  not  destroy  it ;  but  if 
the  tenant  be  disseised,  and  the  lord  accept  rent 
from  the  disseisor,  and  then  the  lord  distrains 
his  beasts  for  rent  in  arrear,  he  may  compel 
the  lord  to  avow  upon  him,  because  he  may 
plead  that  any  stranger  infeoffed  him,  and  that 
the  lord  accepted  rentj  and  the  lord  cannot, 
contrary  to  his  own  acceptance,  traverse  the 
title  that  he  has  admitted  by  such  acceptance. 
But  what  if  afber  such  acceptance  the  disseisee 
should  put  in  his  beasts,  and  the  lord  shpuld 
distrain  them,  can  the  disseisee  compel  him  to 
avow  upon  him  ?  CoJce  is  of  opinion  that  he 
cannot,  because  it  is  the  tenant's  own  laches  [  65  ] 
[that]  he  let  the  disseisor  continue  till  rent  was 

thus 

ie)  [See  ante,  p.  s^*— Walk.l 
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thds  due  land  accepted;  but  tke  opinton  of  tihi 
4^  Ed.  3.  9.  seems  to  be  contrary,  and  that  h^ 
must  avow  upon  the  disseisee,  because  when  th* 
tenant  pleads  the  disseisin,  to  compel  the  lord 
to  avow  upon  him,  it  is  strange  that  the  lord,  by 
his  own  act  of  acceptance,  should  maintain  his 
avowry,  and  destroy  the  feudal  contract.  Qaare, 
and  see  the  book  of  Ed.  3.  For  after  accept- 
ance, whosesoever  beasts  he  take,  by  the  book 
he  seems  to  be  obliged  to  avow  upon  them  %6 
maintain  his  distress.  Co.  LitL  268.  20  H.  6. 
41  Ed.  3.  2.  a.  2  Ed.  4.  6.  but  very  plain  it 
is,  that  before  acceptance  he  shall  be  compelled 
to  avow  upon  the  disseisee,  if  he  puts  in  his 
beasts,  and  the  disseisor  cannot  compel  him  to 
avow  upon  him,  though  he  takes  his  beasts  on 
the  premises.  So  in  the  case  of  wardship  or 
escheat.  He  may  take  either  heir  or  either  title 
before  acceptance,  but  after  acceptance  he  can- 
«iot  enter  for  the  escheat  of  the  disseisee's  right, 
liecause  he  has  taken  another  tenant.  It  is  also 
plain,  that  if  the  disseisor  dies  seised,  the  heir 
of  the  disseisor  comes  in  by  title,  and  then  the 
disseisee  cannot  compel  him  to  avow  upon  him  ; 
[  66  ]  for  he  has  lost  the  right  of  possession ;  and  the 
disseisee  cannot  put  his  beasts  upon  the  ground, 
and  therefore  cannot  compel  the  lord  to  avoT^ 
'  ijfpon  him;  and  therefore  the  lord  must  tak^ 
the  heir  who  has  such  right  of  possession,  to  be 
his  rightful  tenant;  but  because  the  disseisee 
may  enter  aiid  occupy  the  land  befoise  the  descent 

cast. 


€ftst»  tkerefere  tKelord  nay  release  to  hkHf  and 
t£«c]uurge  die  contract,  wldch  is  to  his  benefit, 
raid  is  stai  so  far  subsisting,  tiiat  he  m^Ukt 
advani^  of  it.  So  where  donee  nl  ta3  releases 
to  the  disseisor  all  his  right,  yet  if  he  in  the 
reversion  releases  to  him  afterwards,  it  shafi 
extinguish  the  rent.  So  where  tenant  in  tiul 
makes  a  feoffinent  in  fee,  though  the  tail  be 
discontinued,  because  the  statute  that  forbids 
alienation  continues  the  relation  of  lord  and 
tenant,  notwithstanding  the  alienation.  But  if  Co.  litt.  269. 
there  be  lord  and  very  tenant,  and  the  tenant 
makes  a  feoffinent  in  fee,  ^nd  afterwards  the 
lord  releases,  this  release  extinguishes  nothing; 
for  the  feudal  relation  is  not  subsisting  after 
alienation  (p\  and  the  feoffor  only  of  necessity 
beccmies  tenant  in  the  avowry  till  the  lord  pro- 
cures his  arrears.  If  there  be  tenant  for  life, 
remainder  iti  fee,  and  they  are  disseised,  and  the 
femainder-man  relfeases  to  tenant  for  life,  this  [  67  ] 
release  passes  no  right,  as  is  said,  because  the 
femainder-man  is  out  of  possession,  and  such  a 

right 

.  (p)  [Note  XXXVIL— When  die  tenant  in  taO  makes  Note  XXXVIL 
a  feoffment,  the  right  of  entail  remains,  and  shall  de- 
scend to  his  issue;  and,  consequently,  such  issue  would 
1^  the  rightful  tenant  to  the  doiior.  (See  post,  1 16,  117.' 
and  Nob.  252  and  334 ;  and  see  also  ante,  25.)  Butwhen 
a  tenant  in  fee-simple  makes  a  feoffment  in  fee,  no  right 
remains  in  him ;  but  the  whole  estate  (since  the  stat  Quul 
empt,  ierr,)  is  transferred  to  the  feoffee.  See  Co.  Litt. 
a^.  b,  post.  85.  (^)  133.  N.  LIV.— Watk.] 
H  2 
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bright  t^dnot  be  trsnsferred,  but  it  senes  to  ex^ 
tinguisli  the  rigbt;^  for  he  may  extinguish  the 
benefit  that  accrues  to  him  by.  the  feudal  coif'* 
tract.  Co.  1  Rep.  It  is  here  to  be  noted,  that 
before  the  statute  oi  Quia  emptor es,  if  a  man 
Jiad  aliened,  the  feud  was  forfeited,  but  after^ 
wards  that  was  compounded  for  fines;  but  the 
lord  could  then  only  demand  a  certain  compo^ 
sition;  and  because  the  tenant  had  sWom  fealty, 
he  could  not  withdraw  himself  out  of  the  feudal 
service  during  life,  but  after  the  death  of  the 
feoffor,  the  lord  was  enforced  to  take  the  feoffee 
for  his  tenant ;  for  the  lord  could  not  introduce 
the  heir  into  the  feud,  contrary  to  the  alienation 
of  the  ancestor.  And  after  the  statute  of  Quia 
emptores,  the  lord  could  avow  upon  the  feoffor 
till  the  arrears  were  tendered*;  but  both  before 
and  after  the  statute,  by  acceptance  g£  the  feof- 
fee, he  became  his  tenant;  for  it  is  a  plain  con-' 
sent  to  the  alienation.  So  in  Terms:  if  » 
termor  assigns,  and  the  landlord  accepts  rent 
from  the  assignee,  he  can  have  no  action  from 
the  termor,  because  the  rent  is  a  service,  which 
[  68  ]  being  taken  from  the  assignee,  establishes  him- 
in  the  term,  and  he  cannot  demand  the  service 
but  from  the  tenant  of  the  land ;  but  where 
there  is  no  such  acceptance,  if  the  termor 
assigns  in  his  life-time,  or  the  executor  after  his* 

decease, 

*  [See  3  Co.  66;  a.  &  b.—Watk.l 
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Wteeease,  yet  ^n  action  of  debt  lies  ibr  the  rent 
^against  the  executor;  for  a  term  for  years  being 
the  smallest  estate,  is  presmned  to  contipue  in 
f>^wn,  and  the  contract  is  supposed  jto  be  per^ 
•formed  by  that  person,  unless  he  accept  another 
J;enant;  and  that  person  has  a  continuance  to 
perform  all .  contracts  as  long  as  there  is  an 
executor  that  represents  him,  and  ha^  assets  to 
perform  his  contracts.  5  Co.  24.  1  Sid.  266. 
But  a  man  may  have  an  action  of  covenant  on 
the  covenants  in  the  lease,  after  theacceptance 
.of  the  assignee  for  his  tenant ;  ;because  thoi^h 
the  acceptance  discharges  the  tenant  frcxn  the 
faction  of  debt,  because  it  dischaiges  the  service 
by  accepting  another,  yet  without  legal  words 
and  a  solemn  contract  in  writing,  the  covenant 
cannot  be  discharged;  for  Solvetur  ex>  ligamne 
jqvo  ligaium  est.  Cro.Jac*  309. 5251.  Cro.Car* 
i88.,465,  6,  7,  8,  9,  470, 

Thirdly,  Of  Releases  that  enure  by  "may  ^  [  69  1 
Enlargement  of  the  Estate. 

And  here  it  is  to  be  known  that  all  feudal 
estates  passed,  as  is  said,  by  feoffment,  where  the 
contract  was  solemnly  made  coram  paribus  (q) 
with  the  utmost  notoriety,  that  all  piersons  that 
had  right  might  have  the  utmost  notice  against 
'whom  to  bring  their  actions :  but  when  the  feud 

came 

.  (^)  [See  antcy  39.  N.  XXIX.— Watk.] 
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came  to  lie  inharitable^  then  it  was  necesnff 
that  ihae  should  be  conveyances  ta  paas  tbi^ 
estaie,  where  die  feodary  had  parted  with 
the  possession  for  a  limited  thne ;  as  also  kur  the 
lord  to  pass  the  ser^iees  of  his  feudal  teiiaBts. 
Now  this  could  not  be  by  feoffinent,  became 
aach  pffisons  had  not  the  possession  to  transfer(r). 
Consequently  it  was  necessary  that  they  ahoiiU 
pass  by  grant,  where  the  parties  had  the  utmost 
notoriety  that  the  matter  was  capable  o^  which 
anciently  made  a  notoriety  three  ways*  Firsts 
by  attommait  or  cxmsent  of  the  tenant  (^)» 
whi^h  was  required,  kst  the  lord  that  had  often 
deadly  feuds  with  his  ne^hbouring  clans,  should 
compound  the  matter  by  the  alienations  of  aome 
^f  the  feudaries,  who  might  be  forced  into  the 
fealty  of  another  lord,  with  whom  they  had  an- 

[  70  ]  *ciently  contended.  Secondly,  the  notoriety  was 
made  by  the  payment  cff  services,  which  being 
anciently  corporeal,  it  was  easily  seen  who  was 

^.  the  feudal  lord,   because  the  military  tenants 

attended  the  lord  in  person  in  the  wars,  and  the 
socage  tenants  ploughed  and  manured*  the  lord^s 
grounds,  so  that  when  granted  it  was  easily 
seen  where  the  service  was  paid*  Thirdly^ 
a  notorious  possession;  the  ests^  of  which  may 
be  enlarged.     Fourthly,  by  fines  for  alienation, 

whic|i 


(r>  [See  ante,  53.  N.  XXXIV.—Walk.] 
(/)  [dee  anUy  50*  and  jpo^.  SU'-^Watk.] 


whkh  gave  notoriety  to  such  contracts;  {i},  which 
grew  Obsolete  by  alienations  to  hold  part  of  the 
feud;  and  ailerwarda  by  the  statute  of  Quia 
^nptoresj  that  gave  power  at  all  times  to  aliei^ 
holding  of  the  superior  lord;  but  the  former 
causes  of  notoriety  still  continue.  Now  a  release 
to  the  particular  tenant  from  the  lord  from 
whoitt  he  hold^,  is  equal  to  a  grant  and  attorn- 
Qient,  for  the  services  go  over  to  the  superior 
iord^  and  there  needs  no  attornment;  for  the 
tenant's  accepting  the  grant  is  an  attornment^ 
and  acc^tance  and  consent  is  presumed  to  a 
grant  made  to  himself,  unless  the  contrary 
appears* 

If  A.  makes  a  lease  for  life,  and  lessee  for 
life  makes  a  lease  for  years,  A.  releases-  to  the 
lessee  for  years,  and  his  heirs,  this  is  void,  be- 
tense  here  is  not  the  consent  of  the  tenant  for  [ 
Ufe,  who  is  immediate  tenant,  to  the  reversioner^  [  71  ] 
tmd  ought  ta  attorn,  and  therefore  this  estate 
ought  to  pass  by  grant  and  attornment :  so  it  is 
if  a  man  leases  for  twenty  years,  and  the  lessee 
assigns  for  ten  years ;  but  if  a  man  makes  a 
lease  for  years,  the  remainder  for  life,  and  after^ 
wards  releases  to  the  tenant  for  years,  this  ia 
^ood,  because  the  tenant  for  years  holds  of  the 
reversioner,  and  pays  him  the .  services,  and 
ought  to  attorn  to  his  grants,  and  not  he  in  the 

remainder  •   .  - 

(0  [See  ante,  50.  N.  XXXIL— Watk.] 
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remainder  for  life ;  and  therefore  where  tenffii 
for  years  accepts  a  release  of  the  reyersicm^  it 
must  in  ccmsequence  be  good;  but  in  that  case 
a  release  to  him  in  the  remainder  for  life  is 
good,  because  the  lessee,  in  the  original  in^ 
feudation,  took  the  estate  for  years,  subject  to 
such  remainder  for  life,  and  therefore  tihiere 
needs  no  consent  from  the  lessee  for  years,  to 
enlarge  the  estate  into  a  fee.  But  a  man  must 
not  only  have  an  immediate  relation,  but  he 
must  have  the  notorious  possession  of  the  estate 
as  tenant  for  life  has  by  the  feudal  contract;  for 
if  he  hath  not  the  possession,  but  has  assigned  it 
over  to  another,  there  can  be  no  such  notorious 
possiBssion  upon  whiieh  a  release  should  enure ; 
for  it  would  destroy  the  solemnity  of  contract^ 
ihg,  if  the  release  should  pass  the  estate,  and 
[  y2  ]  charge  the  tenant,  when  the  party  was  not 
really  in  possession.  Thus  tenant  by  the  curtesy 
is  tenant  to  the  heir*  by  the  law,  which  he  can- 
not alter  4)y  his  own  act ;  so  he  remains  tenant 
to  the  action  of  waste,  and  to  attorn  to  the 
grants  of  the  reversioner,  notwithstanding  assign- 
ments;  because  the  estate  is  merely  created  by 
the  law ;  yet  he  is  not  capable  of  a  release  (u% 

because 

♦  ["  To  the  A«V/'— It  ought  to  have  been—"  To  the 
lord,"*    See  Watk.  on  Desc^  eh.  i.  s.  3.  p.  83.— Watk.] 
NoteXXXVm.     (w)  [Note  XXXVIII.— i.  e.  after  assignment.     See  Co^ 
Litt.  273. 

But  before  assignment  he  might  have  taken  one.    See 
Co.  Litt  373.  a.  N.  (!)• 

So 
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because  he  has  no  notorious  possession  in  pah^ 
vrhich  may  be  enlai^ed  into  a  fee.  So  if  an  in^ 
fantmakesa  lease  for  life^  and  the  lessee  assigns 
it  over  to  another,  with  vmrrantyy  the  infant 
«t  full  age  brings  a  dumfuit  infira  cetatem  against 
the  tuaignee,  and  he  vouches  the  assignor,  who 
enters  into  the  warranty ;  the  demandant  can* 
not  release  in  fee  so  as  to  enlarge  the  estate, 
because  the  vouchee  has  no  possession. 

N.B.  As  in  feoffinoits  there  was  required 
the  word  heirs  (w),  to  distinguish  the  feud  from 
such  as  were  not  hereditary  j  so  it  must  be  in* 
^rted  in  relieases  that  only  come  in  place  of  the 
feoffment,  in  cases  where  the  possession  was 
transferred  before. 

Fourthly,  Qf  Releases  that  enure  by  "way  of 
Mittre  le  Estate* 

When  two  several  persons  come  in  by  the 

same  feudal   contract,  one  of  them  may  dis«    [  73  ] 

charfi^e  to  the  other  the  benefit  of  such  feudal  ^^^\ 

.1  11  ^    -.^  •   10  Ed.  4, 

contract  by  a  release,  because  no  notonety  is  3.  b.  pL  6. 

needful,  since  there  was  a  sufficient  notoriety  in 

the  prior  feudal  contract ;  and  such  b  release  is 

cidled 


So  his  grantee  may  take  a  release  from  the  reversioner.  NoteXXXVKL 
a  HM.  Ahr.  401-  Rdease  (B),  pL  8. 

So,  if  a  feme  corert  be  tenant  for  life,  a  release  to  the 
husband  and  his  heirs  will  be  good;  for  bj  marriage  he 
liss  a  freehold  in  her  right.    Co.  LiU.  273.— Watk.] 

(»)  [See  ante,  -3.  N.  VIIL— Walk.] 
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called  A  odease  by  way  of  mittte  le  cstaie.  Tkuk 
tmo  coparceners  come  in^  as  it  is  said^  to  one 
entire  feud,  and  deicex^ng  £rom  their  £ather; 
and  th^tfore  they  may  release  privatdy  to  eadi 
other,^  without  any  notoriety  by  feoffinent ;  hs¥ 
cause  they  take  by  reason  of  the  former  cour 
tract,  and  descent  to  them»  which  establishes 
them  in  the  possession,  without  a  notoriety. 
But  since  the  coparceners  do  also  transmit  dk^ 
tmct  estates  to  then:  children,  they  may  pass 
meh  estates  by  feoffinent;  for  they  haTe,  ix 
respect  of  the  descending  line,  distinct  estatei^ 
which  they  may  pass  by  a  distinct  feoffinent ; 
but  joint-tenants  can  only  pass  the  estate  by  re*- 
lease,  and  not  by  feoffment,  properly  speaking; 
for  they  are  in  by  the  first  feudal  contract ;  and 
therefore  a  second  feoffinent  cannot  give  any 
other  farther  title  or  notoriety,  because  every 
person  shall  be  supposed  to  be  in  by  the  elder 
r  and  most  worthy  title,  which  is  the  prior  feoffs 

ment;  therefore  the  second  feoffinent  is  imper* 
tinent  (ai).  Nor  is  this  any  injury  to  a  stranger's 
jpracipej  for  he  may  bring  it  against  them  all, 
[  74  ]  according  to  the  prior  feudal  contract;  and  if  any 
4^  them  disclaim,  the  rest  must  defend  for  the 
whole,  or  lose  their  interest.  But  if  there  be 
.$M>ib;33*  two  tenants  in  common,  they  caimot  release  to 
each  other,  but  they  must  pass  their  estate  by 

feoffinent  j 


felifibieiit  ^  because  this,  estate  being  ejiahlinhed 

i^  dx&ient  iiDtprieties^  eacli  having  passed  li]r 

distinct  litenes^  the7  must  pass  te  each  othar 

hj  a  distmgiiishii^  livery,  or  else  it  cannot  be 

Imown;  in  whom  such  parts  ace^  which  formerly 

had  passed  by  a  distiiict  livery  (y). 

.    ^.  J9L  That  releases  that  enmre  by  way  ofCoJ[itt.37|. 

mittra  leestatCf  need  not  hare  the  wordieKrs(jtX 

because  the  parties  are  not  in  by  such  release^ 

bat  by  the  former  feudal  contract,  which  passed 

sn  inheritance,  and  the  release  only  dischaiges 

the  pretensions  of  one  of  them. 


b.  aoo.  b.  169. 


OF  CONFIRMATION.  [  75  ] 

CoNFiRMATiOK  is  th^  approbation  or  assent  litt.  sect  515* 
to  an  estate  already  created,  which,  as  &r  sis     *    y™-3^ 
ie  in  the  confinner's  power,  makes  it  good  and 
valid :  so  that  the  confirmation  doth  not  regu- 
ladiy  create  an  estate ;  but  yet  such  words  majr  ^ 
be  mingled  in  the  confirmation,  as  may  create 
and  enlai^e  an  estate ;  but  that  is  by  the  force 
€if  such  words  that,  are  foreign  to  the  business  ctf* 
.confirmation,  and  by  tfa^ir  own  force  and  power 
lend  to  create  the  estate* 

A  release 

(t/)  [And  against  tenants  in  cooimon  there  must  be  se- 
veral pracipe$9  they  having'  se^peral  fteA^is*  Co.  Lkt. 
l«5.6^WatL] 

(a;)  [See  anitf,  3.  N.  VUl^WalL} 
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Sect.  51^  517^    A  release  passes  away  the  right  fcom  ftBe 

releasor,  and  by  that  means  may  oonseqaentiaUy 

:8trengthen  the  estate ;  bat  a  confirmatioii  pri^ 

marily  strengdiens  the  estate,  and  conseqiusntly 

JK>  far  as  the  estate  continues,  makes  it  good 

against  the  confirmer.      If  my  tenant  for  life 

makes  a  lease  for  years,  I  cannot  release  to 

the  lessee  £or  years,  because  there  would  want  the 

attornment  of  tenant  jfor  life,  and  therefore  ihe 

right  must  pass,  as  is  said,  by  grant  and  attorn*^ 

ment,  and  not  by  release ;  but  I  may  confirm 

the  estate  of  tenant  for  years,  for,  there  wants 

nothing  but  my  assent  to  corroborate  the  estate 

abready  in  being. 

{  76  ]        I  cannot  release  to  the  term(»:of  the  disseisor^ 

Sect.  518-    |,ecause  he  is  a  perfect  stranger  to  the  freehold ;  so 

that  the  release  is  tio  une  that  has  no  right  or 

possession.of  his  own,  and  therefore  it  is  to  bim 

a  release  of  a  naked  right;  but  I  may  confirm 

that  estate  which  is  already  in  being  in  hiou 

Sect.  519, 520^.  If  a  man  confirm  the  disseisor's  estate  for  an 
hour,  this  passes  the  fee,  eveu  without  the  word 
heirs  J  because  the  disseisor  has  the  fee  (a) ;  4ind 
when  that  estate  is  assented  to,  the  disseisee  xiiaa 
never  afterwards  destroy  it  So  if  he  confinn 
the  term  (i)  of  the  lessee  of  the  disseisor  for 

some 

.  ■'         '  ■--      -  -- 

,    (a)  [See  ante,  ^a.  R  XXI.— Watk.]  ^ 

Note  XXXIX.  (6),  [Note  XXXlX^By  confinning  the  estiOe,  lean, 
demise^  or  term,  the  whole  interest  of  the  lessee  is  «sta. 
blished;  and  a  clause  restricting  jt. in  point  of  time^aAer 

confirming. 
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'Wme  part  of  the  years,  he  cannot  defeat  it 
during  the  whde  term,  because  the  term  is  con- 
firmed; and  the  last  words,  being  derogatory 
from  his  own  grant,  must>  be  irejected ;  but  if 
he  confirms  /Ae  land  to  the  termor,  for  part  of 
.the. term  and  no  Icmger,  this  is  good,  because 
the  party  that  had  right,  did  not  totally  assent 
by  express  words,  as  he  did  in  the  two  former 
cases ;  for  if  he  did,  no  derogatory  clauses  from 
such  assent  could  be  admitted;  but  his  assent 
was  originally  but  partial,  and  not  to  the  whole 
-estate^  and  therefore  it  cannot,  contrary  to  the 
express  words,  be  carried  any  farther. 

If  a  man  releases  to  tenant  for  life  all  his  Sect.  531. 
right,  this  enures  to  him  in  the  remainder,  be- 
cause he  parts  with  his  whole;  and  he  that  has  [  77  ] 
but  an  estate  for  life  by  the  feudal  conveyance, 
cannot  have  the  whole  fee,  as  is  said.  But  if 
a  man  confirms  the  estate  for  life,  it  is  an  appro- 
bation and  assent  to  that  estate  only,  and  there* 

fore 

coDfirmiag  it  absolutely,  would  be  repugnant.    But  if  the  Note  XXXfX. 
laTid  be  confirmed  for  part  of  the  term,  the  assent  is,  aa 
our  author  says,  but  partial,  and  does  not  involve  in  itself 
Ae  contradiction  before  adverted  to. 

But  an  estate  of  freehold  cannot  be  confirmed,  though 
by  express  words,  for  part  of  that  estate ;  for  an  estate  of 
freehold  is  entire,  is  integral,  and  indivisible.  It  does  no^ 
consist,  like  a  term  of  years,  of  an  aggregate  or  number 
of  separate  portions  of  time ;  but  is,  of  itself,  a  single 
and  individual  estate :  and  see  Co.  Litt,  397.  a.  and  N.  (i). 
sadToKchst.^iy.-^WBtk.'] » 
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fere  Ihe  lunent  bring  no  ftrdier  dm  to  Ae 
estate  for  life,  it  cannot  be  carried  to  Jtcengdften 
the  remainder ;  hut  if  he  had  jconJBmied  the  re- 
mainder,  &at  had  confirmed  die  estate  for  life 
by,  imf^cation ;  becaiise  the  remainder  cannot 
be  withont  a  particular  estate  to  support  it, 
therefore  the  confirmation  of  the  remainder 
must  imply  an  assent  to  all  means  necessary  to 
support  it. 

Sect  53a.  If  a  man  confirm  the  estate  to  one  of  the 
disseisors,  he  only  has  the  estate  as  he  formerly 
had  it,  which  yras  jointly  with  the  other  dis- 
seisor ;  but  if  he  confirms  the  estate  of  one 
disseisor  in  the  luids,  to  have  and  to  hold  the 
lands,  or  bis  right  to  him  and  to  his  heirs,,  then 
such  disseisor  shall  hold  cmt  his-  companion ;  for 
such  habendum  explains  the  mannei*  of  his  con* 
finnatiou,  viz.  that  he  should  not  hdd  the  estate 
merely  as  &  is,  but  in  a  m^oiner  more  beneficial 
for  him,  that  is,  that  he  i^ouldhbld  the  possiession 
that  he  has  per  my  8^  "per  tout  to  him  only ;  for 
the  habendum^  explains  the  assent,  viz.  that  he 

[  78  ]  should  hold  the  possession  sole ;  so  that  the  pos- 
session in  the  whole  being  confirmed  to  him  only, 
he  has  the  total  right  to  such  possession,  and 
therefore  n^ay  hold  out  his  companion. 

SMt533.  .  If  one  joint4enant  confirms  the  land  to  the 
6ther,  this  makes  no  alteration,  for  he  confirms 
2he  estate  in  the  same  manner  as  it  is  ;  but  if  i^ 
R^  to  Have  and!  to  hold  sudb  lands  to  such  joint- 
tenant  only,  he  has  a  soje  estate;  for  then  h© 

expressei^ 
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•xpresseff  a  d^tgn  of  confirming  the  possession 
to  him  alone ;  so  that  the  confirmation  goes  to 
the  possession  itself^  by  the  explanatory  words 
in  the  habendum,  and  not  to  the  manner  of  pos* 
sessing ;  and  the  words  of  the  habendum  make 
the  confirmation  enure  as  a  new  grant  of  such 
his  moiety  (e). 

Where  a  man  has  an  estate  but  for  life,  and  he  Sect  524. 
in  the  reversion  confirms  the  estate  to  him  and 
his  heirs,  the  confirmation  as  to  the  heirs  is  void, 
because  the  estate  is  only  confirmed,  and  nothing 
new  is  granted  by  such  confirmation,  and  the 
estate  can  continue  but  for  life  only  ;  but  if  it 
had  been  to  have  and  to  hold  the  land  to  him 
and  his  heirs,  that  had  amounted  to  a  grant  of 
the  fee ;  for  then  there  appears  to  be  a  farther 
intent  than  merely  to  confirm  the  estate,  viz.  to 
enlarge  it  to  him  and  his  heirs ;  and  taking  the 
grant  strongest  against  the  grantor,  it  must  pass 
away  the  fee-simple. 

So  where  I  let  lands  for  life  or  years  to  a  feme  [  79  1 
sole,  who  after  marries,  and  I  confirm  the  term  Sect.  525,6. 
to  the  husband  and  wife,  for  their  lives,  this 
amounts  to  a  new  grant  of  the  term  for  the  life 
of  the  husband  ;  for  I  not  only  confirm  4;he  old 
terfn,  but  erect  a  new  one,  sinoB  the  words  im- 
port more  than  a  confirmation  of  the  <rfd  term  ; 

for 

(c)  [This  properly  operales  as  a  release^  smd  not  as  4 
eonfirmaiiofi.  '  See  ante,'  75.  Titxh.  Abr,  Confirm*  15I 
Toucha.  3i4.--Watk.] 
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for  in  that  the  huisband  has  nothing  in  his  owtl 
right 

s«ct527,8,9,  If  my  disseisor,  or  my  tenant  for  life,  chaiga 
the  land  with  a  rent-charge  in  fee,  and  I  confinxt 
it,  I  shall  for  ever  afterwards  hold  it  charged, 
because  I  have  assented  to  the  estate,  which  baa 
a  being  from  such  disseisor  or  tenant  for  life  ; 
and  therefore  I  cannot  afterwards  destroy  it. 

u^iu^m^'^      If  I  only  use  the  words  dedi  <§-  concessit  that 

49, 50.  is  as  strong  as  the  word  confirmavi  {d) ;  for  it 

/.-*  /^  ?^  ; -'  /"  amounts  to  a  grant  of  the  right  to  the  person  in 
possession ;  and  if  he  has  my  right,  I  can  never 
aft;er  impeach  his  estate.    7^   ^«4     od 

Sect.  534-  Here  (e)  the  heir  of  the  disseisor  grants  the 

right  of  possession,  and  the  disseisee  the  right  of 
propriety  j  for  every  one  grants  what  he  lawfully 
may. 

Sect  535,6,7.  The  lord  by  confinning  the  estate  doth  not 
pass  his  right  to  the  seigniory,  because  the  con- 
firmation or  assent  to  that  estate  cannot  be  inter-^ 
preted  to  pass  that  other  distinct  right  which  is 

iu 

(d)  [See  Co.  LitL  301.  a.  2  Anders.  20.  2  Sand.  96. 
2  Br&vord.  292.  Cmop.  596,  BtUU  Addit,  note  (1)  to  Co. 
LUt.  384.  a.  Post.  80.  (g).— Watk.] 
Note  XL.  W  [Note  XL.-«-This  has  reference  to  LUt.  s.  534.  which 
is  to  this  effect :  If  a  person  be  disseised,  and  the  disseisor 
die  seised,  and  his  heir  be  in  by  descent,  and  tlien  the  dis- 
seisee and  such  heir  join  in  a  feoffment ;  ttuch  conveyance 
shall  operate  as  a  feoffinent  with  respect  to  the  heir  of 
the  disseisor,  and  as  a  confirmation  with  respect  to  the 
disseisee.—- Watk.] 
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iti  him,  since  the  assent  to  one  estate  is  no  rea-  [  80  ] 
son  to  conclude  that  he  has  parted  with  the 
other;  biit  if  he  had  released  all  his  right,  he 
had  extinguished  his  seigniory,  because  by  such 
remitting  his  right,  he  could  not  have  demanded 
any  thing  (/)• 

The  lord  may  abridge  the  services  of  his  Sect.  538, 9, 
tenant  by  his  confirmation,  but  he  cannot  en-  ' 
large  them  or  create  new  services  ;  for  when  he 
has  confirmed  the  estate  by  lesser  services,  he  has 
granted  to  the  tenant  the  services  that  are  over 
and  above  what  was  specified  in  the  confirma- 
tion ;  because  confirming  the  estate  to  hold  by 
lesser  services  is,  by  implication,  a  grant  or  re- 
lease of  the  rest ;  for  he  could  not  hold  by  lesser 
services,  unless  the  rest  were  released ;  but  if  he 
confirms  to  hold  by  greater  or  new  services,  this 
is  void,  because  this  doth  not  amount  to  a  new 
grant  from  the  lord. 

If  I  confirm  a  villain  to  another  that  has  him  Sect  541,9, 3. 
in  possession,  this  passeth  nothing,  because  this 
is  an  incorporeal  right,  which  cannot  be  devested 
out  of  me,  and  the  mere  confirmation,  where  a 

man 


(/)  [Note  XLL— By  the  con/frifkrfttw,  the  lord  strength.  NoteXLI. 
eaed  or  established  the  estate  which  the  tenant  already 
had ;  but  by  the  release^  he  relinquished  his  own  properly, 
which  the  tenant  had  not  before.  These  conveyances  are 
essentially  different:  The  former  relates  to  the  estate  of 
the  tenant,  the  latter  to  the  right  or  title  of  the  lord;  and 
see  antCf  75.  and  Finch,  L.  p.  107,  S.^Watk.] 
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man  has  no  right,  is  really  nothing ;  for  that 
which  is  not,  cannot  be  merely  confirmed ;  but 
if  there  be  the  words  dledi  et  concessit  it  goes 
farther  than  merely  to  strengthen  the  estate  in 
the  lands,  for  it  passeth  the  right  to  the  rent(g). 


/u 


c, 


[  81  ]  OF  ATTORNMENT. 

Litt.8ccL55i.     m   Attornment   is  the  consent   of  the 

Bracton,!.  a.         ^  ^  ^  ^    1  .      .  1 

35*  s.  13.    tenant  to  the  grant  of  the  seigmory,  or  the  re- 

[/      ^  version,  putting  him  into  the  possession  of  the 

(    "  *  services  due  from  such  tenant.    The  reason  is 

,   '   ' :        /^  .1  threefold,  first,  from  the  ancient  feudal  law  (i). 

'^\\         \/    ;;  When  the  seigniories  subsisted  in  their  ancient 

^    '    /.        /       clans,  they  used  to  be  continually  contending 

/    '     ^  with  each  other  :  and  it  was  frequent  in  those 

/  :'■    >.'.>>•     (      v    ^    4     -»    '    "'*'^    '•' **  ^     '^         times 

/  .V  •  ^,  ^  —^ : 

//  y .'  <i  '  w  •  U  /^     ^j  |-g^  ^^^^  y^^  ((f).— Watk.] 

'  (fi)  The  doctrine  of  attorament  was  partly  avoided  by 
the  present  method  of  conveymg  to  uses.  Fide  Stat. 
97  //•  8.  c.  10.  And  it  is  now,  by  a  late  statute  for  amend- 
ment of  the  law,  rendered  unnecessary  on  grants  or  con- 
veyances of  manors,  rents,  reversions  or  remainders.  [And 
by  the  11  Geo.  2.  c.  19.  s.  11,  attornments  of  tenants  are 
declared  void,  except  made  with  the  consent  of  the  landlord, 
or  by  order  of  a  court  of  lawor  equity,  or  to  mortgagee. 
Vide  Stat.  4  Ann.  c.  16.  s.  9.  and  see  WrigMs  Ten.  171.' 
and  n.  (/)» (^ ).  Dougl  282,  3.  k  n.  (1)  to  Co.  Litt.  309.  a. 
— Watk.] 

(t)  [See  ante,  39.  N.  XXIX.  50. 69.  and  post.  84. 90, 91 . 
-Watk.] 
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times  to  make  peace  upon  amicable  concessions 
to  each  other;  but  if  upon  such  grants  they 
should  have  subjected  any  feudaries  to  the  other 
lord,  it  might  have  been  to  the  infinite  prejudice 
of  such  tenants ;  for  though  such  contaiding 
lords  might  agree,  yet  the  grudge  might  con* 
tinue  to  the  tenants ;  and  therefore  the  policy 
of  that  old  law  was,  that  their  fealty  was  not  to 
be  carried  over  to  any  other,  without  their  con- 
sent, from  whom  they  might  expect  oppression  [  82  ] 
rather  than  protection. 

Secondly,  That  the  tenant  might  know  to 
whom  the  rents  and  services  were  due,  and  to 
distinguish  the  lawful  distress  from  the  tortious  < 
taking  of  his  cattle ;  and  this  reason  was  so  pre* 
valent,  that  when  the  law  gave  a  free  alienation,  . 
in  respect  of  the  superior  lord,  yet  the  tenant's 
right  of  attornment  continued  unaltered. 

Thirdly,  That  by  the  tenant's  lawful  payment 
to  the  grantee  of  such  seigniory  or  reversion,  he 
might  be  put  into  possession  of  such  seigniory 
or  reversion ;  and  that  by  the  payment  of  such 
rents,  and  doing  of  such  services,  which  an- 
ciently lay  in  going  to  the  wars  with  their  lords, 
and  plowing  their  grounds,  all  men  might  know 
in  whom  such  rights  were  vested.  And  here 
the  most  general  rule  is,  that  the  tenant  cannot 
alter  the  grant,  but  only  attorn  to  it ;  and  by 
such  his  attornment,  can  make  no  variation  in 
the  grant  itself:  for  the  tenant  has  no  right  to 
the  reversion,  and  therefore  cannot  alter  the 
I  2  disposition 


%v. 
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di^sition  of  it  one  w%y  or  the  other ;  but  he 

has  a  right  to  the  possession,  and  therefore  can 

put  whom  he  pleases  into  that  possession  which 

he  has  in  him. 

[  83  ]        If  the  lord  grants  the  «ervices  to  one,  and 

Lit.»ec.55a,3.  afterwards,  by  a  deed  of  later  date,  grants  them 

to  anotheri  the  tenant  may  attorn  to  which  he 

pleases ;  for  the  seigniory  or  reversion  in  such 

cases  vests  in  the  lord  or  reversioner  till  attom- 

Strange,  79.    ment :  for  by  the  deed  nothing  passes  till  the 
Ibid.  106.  /    .-     \ .  •      u    xiT    ^^ 

grantee  is  put  mto  possession  by  the  attornment, 

no  more  than  a  deed  of  feoffment  passes  the 
feud  before  the  feoffee  be  put  into  possession  by 
livery  j  so  that  if  he  that  has  the  last  deed  has 
the  first  possession,  he  is  the  feudary,  because  by 
the  notoriety  of  the  livery,  coram  paribus^  the 
feud  passeth.  So  when  it  is  a  reversion  or 
seigniory,  which  do  not  lie  in  livery,  it  must  pass 
by  the  notoriety  of  the  tenant's  attornment :  so 
if  a  man  grants  a  reversion  in  fee,  and  after- 
wards grants  it  to  another  for  life,  the  tenant 
attorns  to  the  grantee  for  life,  he  shall  never 
attorn  to  the  tenant  in  fee  ;  so  if  a  man  grants 
a  reversion  in  fee  upon  an  estate  for  years,  and 
after  confirms  the  estate  to  the  tenant  in  tail,  he 
sihall  never  attorn  to  the  grantee ;  because,  after 
the  acceptance  of  such  confirmation,  he  cannot 
put  the  tenant  in  possession  according  to  the 
grant,  because  the  reversion  is  altered  by  such 
his  acceptance ;  and  when  he  cannot  put  the 
[  84  ]    grantee  in  possession  of  the  thing,  as  it  was 

granted, 
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granted)  he  can  make  no  attornment  at  all ;  for 
his  attornment  Cannot  vary  or  alter  the  original 
grant ;  and  if  the  tenant  could  alter  the  grant  by 
his  attornment,  no  body  could  tell  by  such  grants 
in  whom  the  seigniory  or  rerersion  was  lodged ; 
and  so  the  notoriety  of  the  attornment,  as  cor- 
respondent to  such  grants,  would  be  altogether 
destroyed.  And  it  is  highly  probable,  that  as 
their  liveries  were  anciently  very  notorious  coram 
paribus^  so  were  their  attornments  also;  and 
such  grants  coram  paribus  were  read  and  remens 
bered ;  and  if  the  attornments  were  not  to  cor- 
respond with  the  grants  in  all  things,  it  would 
have  caused  infinite  perplexity  and  quarrels  to 
have  adjusted  such  di£Perences.     , 

If  the  reversion  be  granted  to  one  for  life, 
the  remainder  to  another  in  fee,  if  the  tenant 
attorns  not  to  tenant  for  life,  he  cannot  attorn  to 
the  remainder-man ;  because,  if.  there  be  no 
particular  estate,  there  can  be  no  remainder ;  and 
therecanbe  no  particular  estate,  unless  the  tenant 
gives  him  possession  by  his  attornment. 

The  rule  that  governs  these  cases  is,  that  he  Co.  titt  310. 
that   owes  the  services  must  make  the  attorn- 5^  gj^^^' 
ment;  and  therefore  where  the  tenant  in  fee 
makes  an  estate  for  life,  yet  he  remains  tenant  to 
the  very  lord,  and  must  attorn  to  the  grant  of    [  85  ] 
the  seigniory ;  but  if  he  makes  a  lease  for  life, 
the  remainder  in  fee,  the  tenant  for  life  must 
attorn  to  such  grant ;  for  this  is  an  alienation  in 
13  fee  J 
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fee  (k) ;  and  so  by  the  statute  of  Quia  emptores 
tiie]^  must  hold  of  the  very  lord ;  for  since  the 
statute  no  man  can  erect  a  new  tenure  (/) }  and 
a  new  tenure  would  be  created,  if  the  tenant  for 
life  were  to  hold  of  the  remainder-man,  and  he 
.  were  to  hold  over ;  and  the  words  of  the  statute 
carry  it  for  tenant  for  life  to  hold  of  the  chief 
lord.  De  ccetero  ikeat  cuilibet  homini  libera  ad 
voluntatem  vendere^  ita  quodjeqffattis  teneat  ter^ 

ram 

.  (*)  [Seett«te,66.KXXXVIL— Watk.] 
Note  XLII.  (^  [Note  XLII.— There  is  an  exception,  however,  to 
this  in  the  case  of  a  gift  in  tail;  as  a  tenure  is  created 
between  the  donor  and  donee,  by  virtue  of  the  statute  De 
donis:  The  latter  holdmg  of  the  former,  as  the  former 
holds  over.  Brooke^  Oarde.  87.  Estates^  40.  Tenures, 
37.  96.  Kitch.  146.  a.  LUi.  8.  19.  Co.  t^itt.  23.  n* 
3  Co.  91.  b« 

And  if  the  donor  grant  his  reversion  over  to  a  stranger, 
the  donee  shall  hold  of  such  stranger.  F.  N,  B,  219.  £L 
2  Co.  92.  a.  and  b. 

But  if  lands  be  given  to  A.  in  tail,  with  the  remainder 
over  in  fee  to  a  stranger,  the  donee  shall  hold  of  th^  chief 
lord ;  as,  in  this  case,  the  whole  estate  is  conveyed.  Bro. 
Tenures,  21.  Di/er,  362.  pL  19.  2  Insi,  505.  Co.  UU. 
"22.  b. 

If  the  tenant  in  tail  has  the  reversion  m  himself;  there, 
although  the  two  estates  continue  distinct,  yet,  as  he  cannot 
hold  of  himself  {see  post.  152.),  the  teniure  of  the  estate* 
tail  is  suspended ;  and  he  is  tenant  to  the  lord  in  fee.  See 
2  Co.  92.  b.  Bro.  Ten.  84. 107.  JF.  N.B.  143.  A.  144.  A. 
^^^  235.  pL  22.  20  Viner,  Tenure  (H.  a.),  pi.  12.-^ 
Watk.} 
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rem  iUamdecapitali  domino fiodi  ilUuspereadem 
servitia  etconsuetudines  per  qtmfeoffator  icnuit. 
Now  the  tenant  for  life  is  properly  the  feo&e  in 
this  caae,  and  therefore  is  to  hold  of  the  lord,  and 
by  consequence  must  attorn  to  the  grant  of  the  - 
seigniory ;  and  since  he  holds  by  the  services  of 
the  whole  fee»  he  makes  an  attornment  as  the 
very  tenant,  and  there  needs  no  subsequent  con* 
sent  of  him  in  remainder.  If  the  tenant  be 
disseised,  yet  such  disseisee  shall  attorn  to  the 
lord,  because  the  feudal  contract  continues.  But 
to  the  grant  of  a  rent  charge^  or  a  rent-seek,  the 
tenant  to  the  land  must  attorn^  because  it  is  only 
the  land  is  liable,  and  no  body  else,  but  as  tenant  [  86  ] 
of  the  lands ;  and  therefore  the  land  being  to 
yield  the  rent,  it  is  the  tenant  of  the  land  only 
that  is  to  consent  to  such  grants,  and  put  the 
grantee  into  possession ;  for  no  man  can  put  him 
into  possession  of  rmt  issuing  out  of  such  land, 
but  Uie  tenant  of  the  land  itself.  Therefore  if 
there  be  very  lord,  and  very  tenant  be  disseised, 
and  the  lord  grant  the  rent  off  from  the  other 
services,  the  disseisee  cannot  attorn  to  this  grant, 
because  it  becomes  a  rent-^eck  in  the  grantee ; 
and  then  none  can  attorn  but  the  tenant  in  pos- 
session- of  the  land  that  is  to  pay  it,  because  he 
must  be  put  into  possession  by  the  tenant  of  the 
land ;  but  if  the  lord  had  granted  all  the  ser- 
vices, the  disseisee  might  have  put  the  grantee 
in  possession  by  attornment ;  because  the  tenant 
may  be  compelled  to  do  the  services,  being  still 
1 4  tenant 
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tenant  by  the  feudal  contract,  and  may  con^i 
the  lord  to  avow  upon  him ;  but  he  is  not  com- 
pellable to  pay  the  rent,  which  is  turned  into 
a  rent-seek,  but  as  he  is  tenant  of  the  land, 
which  he  is  not  after  the  ^sseism. 
^:^^^^}'^'  If  a  disseisor  makes  a  lease  for  life,  the  re- 
9,^^  1,  a,  3!  mainder  in  fee,  and  the  disseisee  releases  to  the 
tenant  for  life,  this  shall  enure  to  him  in  tfaei 
remainder ;  for  the  release,  as  is  elsewhere 
[  87  ]  shewn  (wi),  cannot  alter  the  notoriety  of  the 
feudal  feoJBfinent ;  but  the  release  of  the  feudal 
lord  to  the  tenant  for  life  shall  not  enure  to  him 
in  the  remainder ;  for  the  feudal  feoffinent  is 
not  prejudiced,  and  stands  in  full  force,  whether 
it  enure  one  way  or  the  other,  and  therefore  it 
shall  enure  to  the  benefit  of  him  that  purchased 
such  seigniory;  and  he  would  not  have  the 
benefit  of  the  total  purchase  of  the  seigniory, 
if  the  release  were  to  enure  to  him  in  the 
remainder ;  but  if  there  be  tenant  for  life,  the 
reversion  in  fee,  if  the  lord  grants  the  services 
to  the  tenant  for  life,  the  reversioner  must 
attorn,  because  he  holds  of  the  lord ;  but  such 
attornment  does  not  alter  the  tenure  of  the 
estate  for  life,  for  that  cannot  be  altered  in  such 
attornment ;  for  it  cannot  be  thought  that  a  bare 
assent  to  the  grant  should  ever  be  interpreted 
to  discharge  the  tenant  out  of  his  fealty;  and  to 

release 


(m)  [See  the  chapter  on  Releases,  on^e,  55,  &c.— Watlu] 
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release  all  maimer  of  services,  without  any  words 
or  deeds  whatever.  But  the  tenure,  which  the 
tenant  for  life  purchased,  is  superseded  during 
the  continuance  of  the  estate  for  life,  as  to  all 
the  possessory  fruits  of  such  tenure ;  for  the 
tenant  for  life  cannot  hold  of  the  reversioner, 
and  yet  the  reversioner  holds  of  him;  ;for  he 
cannot  exercise  the  prerogatives  of  a  lord  over 
one  to  whcmi  he  owes  fealty  (n),  and  therefore  [  88  ] 
he  can  have  no  wardship,  marriage  (6),  or  rdief 
of  the  reversioner ;  but  if  the  reversioner  dies 
without  heir,  it  shall  escheat  (^),  because  the 
tenure  of  the  reversioner  is  gone  by,  his  dying 
without  heirs,  and  therefore  the  cause  of  the 
suspension  is  taken  away;  and  therefore  the 
tenant  for  life. may  have  the  fee  without  pre- 
judice to  any  one;  but  the  tenant  for  life  may 
not  grant  the  seigniory  during  the  suspension, 
because  the  seigniory  is  drowned  in  the  lands, 
and  he  has  not  an  estate  in  the  seigniory  distinct 
from  the  land ;  so  that  the  grantee  can  make 
no  title  during  such  suspension^  because  thei-e  are 

no 


(n)  Craig,  de  jure  feud*  45,  46,  47.  [See  post.  152. — 
Watk,]  V 

(0)  BractoHj  Ub.  a.  c. 36.    Fkta^iUb.  3.  c.  77.  sect,  1, . 

(jli\.Feud.lib.  2.  tit.  24.  Zatituinususfeud.  83.  [ByeTf 
137.  i.  pL  ^6'.     Bro.  Escheat^  pL  6.    Ibid.  Waste^  pi.  40. 

So  a  re^iainder  in  fee  shall  escheat.  Bro.  Extinguish- 
menty  pi.  3.  Prerogative  le  Roy^  pi,  25.  Tenures^  pL  107. 
F.iSr.JJ.i44.  A—Watk.] 
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no  mnkes  due  from  the  re^ersioiier  durii^  the 
eontiniiaiiceofthe  estate  for  life.  ButifthcTery 
taumt  in  fee  make  a  lease  for  life  or  yearsto  the 
Imrd,  yet  the  loid  may  grant  the  adgiuory,  be- 
cause the  services  continue  notwithstanding  the 
lease;  fixr  the  tenant  holds  the  revernon  of  the 
lord  as  he  did  befote ;  for  the  taking  the  lease 
[  89  ]  shall  be  never  interpreted  as  a  destruction  of  the 
services  that  were  before  due  to  the  lord,  while  the 
tenancy  of  the  fee*simple  has  a  continuance;  but 
if  the  lord  disseise  the  tenant^  or  the  tenant  make 
a  jfeoffinent  to  the  lord,  then  he  cannot  grant  the 
seigniory ;  for  the  lord  by  the  common  law,  in 
the  first  case,  and  the  statute  oiQuia  emptares 

Co.  litt.  314.  in  the  second,  hoLds  of  the  next  superior  lord, 

^de  post.      ^'^  ^^  ^^  ^^  seigniory  di^ct  from  the  land 

^582/      itadf- 

If  a  tenant  gives  a  penny  as  attornment,  this 
will  not  found  an  assise  (9),  because  it  is  no 
seisin  of  the  vent,  unless  he  gives  it  in  ^  name 
of  seising  but  the  grantee  -may  have  a  writ  of 
rescous,  because  the  distress  is  lawful,  being  an- 
nexed to  the  services  that  past  by  the  attornment, 
and  therefore  the  rescue  is  tortious. 

Sect.  566. '        The  attornment  of  one  joint-tenant  is  good, 

aym.312.^^^  both  are  tenants  of  the  whole  land,  and  the 

services  are  due  for  the  whole  land ;  and  since 

the  whole  services  are  due  from  both,  either  may 

consent 

(y)  [See  Litt.  s.  565.— -Watk.] 
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eoasent  for  the  whde»  and  the  distress  grows  to 
be  notorious  on  the  land  for  the  wlu4e. 

The  attornment  must  be  during  the.  life  of  the  Sect.  567,  a,  9. 
grantor,  because  otherwise  the  reversion  descends 
to  the  heir  of  die  grantor,  who  has  the  right  in    [  90  ] 
him,  and  never  granted  it  out  of  him.     Vide 
past 

If  either  the  tenant  for  years  Qr  for  life  in  this  Sect.  570. 
case  attorn,  it  is  goo^,  because  the  tenant  foTs-sSaT^' 
years  holds  the  estate  for  years  of  (he  reversioner, 
and  pays  the  services  to  him,  and  the  tenant 
for  life  holds  the  freehold  of  the  revensioner ; 
so  that  both  in  di£ferent  reiq)ects  hold  estates  of 
him,  and  his  release  to  either,  as  is  said,  is  good 
enough*  But  here  it  may  be  asked  on  seft.  569. 
If  there  be  tenant  for  life,  remainder  iin  fee^  if 
he  in  remainder  grants  the  remainder,  why 
tenant  for  life  must  attorn,  when  he  does  not 
hold  of  the  remaimler-man^  but  of  Uie  very  lord, 
as  is  said  before,  by  force  of  the  statute  of  Quia 
emptare^i  and  the  attornment  must  be  made 
according  to  th0  tenure,  by  the  rules  aforesaid 
laid  down.  But  though  there  be  no  tenure  of 
the  remainder-man,  yet  the  attornment  of  the, 
tenant  for  life  is  required  for  two  reasons.  First, 
because  the  remainder-man  came  in  by  the 
feudal  feojBSnent,  and  therefore  could  not  pass 
without  the  utnfiost  notoriety,  and  this  was  by 
attornment  coram  paribus,  and  possibly  such 
grants  and  attornments  might  be  anciently  made 

in 
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m  their  courts  * ;  but  however  such  notoriety  w^ 
[  91  ]  attributed  to  the  attornment,  that  the  feudal 
feofiinent  could  not  be  altered  without  it.  Se- 
condly, because  the  action  of  waste,  and  the 
forfeiture  of  tenant  for  life,  was  to  him  in  re- 
mainder; and  since  he  lay  liable  to  several 
actions  to  the  remainder-man,  it  is  fit  that  he 
should  attorn  to  the  grant,  being  to  some  pur- 
poses attendant  to  him  ;  though  by  the  statute^ 
the  feudal  service  was  to  be  paid  to  the  very 
lord. 
Sect.  573, 3,  But  when  secret  feoffinents  were  allowed  be- 
fore two  or  three  persons,  without  being  coram 
paribtiSy  so  were  also  secret  attornments  before 
two  or  three  persons,  without  being  coram  pari- 
bus J  and  by  the  same  reason,  if  there  was  tenant 
for  life,  and  he  in  reversion  confirmed  the  estate 
to  tenant  for  life,  with  the  remainder  to  another 
in  fee,  this  was  good  to  vest  the  remainder ;  for 
the  accepting  of  this  confirmation  implied  att 
assent  to  the  remainder  that  was  thereon  limited  j 
but  then  it  was  necessary  that  it  should  be  by 
indenture,  and  the  remainder-man  should  have 
one  part;  because  otherwise  the  remainder-man 
would  be  never  able  to  show  this  grant,  and  the 
assent  of  tenant  for  life;  for  the  assent  could 
not  be  shewn  unless  he  had  the  deed  to  which 

he 


[*  See  ante  N.  XXXIIL  and  Mad.  Form,  Angl  passim. 
— Watk.] 


lie  w&s  party,  and  whereby  his  accepta&ee  would 
appear  to  the  court. 

If  two  joint-tenants  make  a  lease  for  life,  [  92  ] 
they  may  afterwards  release  to  each  other  with* 
out  any  attornment  of  tenant  for  life;  for  since 
both  of  them  have  the  reversion^  the  tenant  for 
life  is  tenant  to  them  both,  and  consequently 
there  is  no  need  of  any  subsequent  consent  to 
create  a  new  tenancy;  and  paying  the  rent,  and 
doing  the  services  to  one  only,  is  a  sufficient 
notoriety,  that  the  whole  fee. is  in  one  only. 
So  if  there  be  tenant  for  life,  tl\e  remainder  for 
life,  he  in  reversion  m^y  release  to  him  in  the 
remaindier  for  life;  for  there  needs  no  notoriety 
to  the  first  tenant  for  life,  because  he  already 
4issen^d  to  the  limitation  of  the  remainder  in 
the  original  t^reation  of  the  feud ;  and  therefore 
there  was  no  danger  that  he  should  be  subjected 
to.  his  enemy,  and  there  is  sufficient  notoriety 
to  all  strangers  by  his  holding  of  him  in  the 
remainder,  as  there  was  a  sufficient  notoriety  in 
the  first  case  of  the  confirmation,  by  the  tenant's 
holding  over  of  the  feudal  lord. 

These  sections  (r)  stand  upon  the  most  ievident  littsect  576, 
property  of  a  feudal  feoffioient;  for  such  feoff- ^' 
ments  cannot  be  defeated  but  by  acts  of  equal 

notoriety 


(r)  [  *«  These  sections/'— See  Utt.  s.  576,  577.  The 
substance  of  them,  as  also  of  Lord  Cokeys  Commentary,  is 
given  by  our  author  m  the  next  page.— Watk.] 
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notimety  to  the  feoffinent;  since  the  feoi&nent 
passes  the  fee  by  a  notorious  cei^mony,  it  can- 

[  93  ]  ^^^  ^  destroyed  but  by  an  act  of  equal  notoriety, 
that  isy  by  such  an  entry  as  defeats  the  whole 
fee ;  therefore  if  a  man  makes  a  lease  for  life 
or  yearsy  and  then  enters  and  ousts  his  termor 
for  years,  or  disseises  his  tenant  for  life,  and 
then  makes  a  feoffment ;  if  the  tenant  for  life 
or  years  re-enter^  he  leayes  the  fee-simple  in  the 
feofiee  without  attomm^it ;  for  the  tenant  for 
life  or  years  by  his  re-entry  cannot  defeat  the 
whole  feoffinent,  because  he  has  only  a  right  to 
an  estate  for  life  or  years;  and  if  his  act  of  entry 
cannot  destroy  the  entire  operation  of  the  feoff- 
ment, then  must  some  part  of  the  estate  that 
passed  by  the  ceremony  of  this  feudal  conveyance, 
be  left  in  the  feoffee*  So  it  is  if  tenant  for  life 
or  years  recovers  by  ejectment  or  assise,  yet  he 
leaves  the  fee  in  the  feoffee;  for  the  entire 
operation  of  this  feudal  conveyance  is  not  de- 
stroyed by  this  recovery )  and  if  it  be  not  destroyed, 
the  fee  must  reside  in  him*  But  it  will  be  ob- 
jectedy  by  this  method  a  man  may  be  forced  to 
attorn  to  his  enemy :  Answer^  It  is  better  the 
tenant  should  receive  some  small  prejudice,  than 
the  rules  of  feoiBfinents,  upon  whose  notoriety 
every  man's  estate  depended,  should  be  broken. 
Secondly,  It  is  the  tenant's  own  laches,  that  he 
suffered  himself  to  be  ousted  or  disseised;  and 
therefore  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  he  was  satisfied 

[  94  ]    of  the  feoffee.      But  then  how  if  they  had 

entered 
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entered  vi  et  arms,  and  ejected  him.  Answer^ 
It  seems  that  then  such  subjecting  to  another^ 
contrary  to  his  will,  should  be  considered  in  an 
action  of  trespass,  and  the  tenant  should  be 
recompensed  for  it  in  damages. 

If  a  lessee  for  twenty  years  makes  a  lease  for 
ten  years,  the  second  lessee  cannot  attorn  to  the 
grant  of  him  in  reversion,  because  he  holds  {$) 
of  him ;  but  if  the  reversioner  enters  upon  such 
lessee,  and  makes  a  feoffinent  in  fee,  and  the 
lessee  re-enters,  this  leaves  the  reversion  in  the  6  Rep.  69. 
feoffee  without  attornment. 

So  if  a  man  makes  a  lease  for  life,  and  then 
grants  the  reversion  for  life,  in  this  case,  if  he 
were  to  grant  the  reversion  in  fee,  the  grantee  of 
the  reversion  must  attorn,  because  he  imme<' 
diately  holds  of  the  reversioner  in  fee ;  but  if 
the  reversioner  in  fee  disseises  the  tenant  for 
life,  and  makes  a  feoffinent,  and  tenant  for  life 
re-enters,  he  re-settles  himself  and  the  grantee 
for  life  in  their  estates,  and  leaves  the  reversion 
in  the  feoffee ;  for  the  lessee  for  years,  in  the 
first  case,  and  lessee  for  life  in  the  second,  by  their 
entry,  re-settle  themselves  and  their  reversioners 
in  their  estates;  but  they  leave  the  remaining 
part  of  the  estate  in  the  feoffee,  because  as  much 
of  the  feoffee's  estate  as  is  not  defeated  by  their  [  95  ] 
entry,  must  be  left  in  him. 

If 

>  -^  ■  -1    -     ■  ■•  — — ~ 

(#)  [*'  Because  he  holds  of  him  :*'-— Should  it  not  be^ 
'^  Because  he  does  not  hold  of  him  T'^^WatL] 
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If  two  joint-lessees  for  years"  or  life  be  ousted 
or  disseised  by  the  lessor,  who  makes  a  feoffinenti 
and  one  re-enters,  he  leaves  the  fee  in  the  feoffee, 
caiLsa  qua  supra,  li  lessor  disseise  his  tenant 
for  life  or  years,  and  makes  a  feofiment,  and  the 
lessee  re-enters,  the  rent  thereon  reserved  is 
revived,  and  ought  to  be  paid  to  the  feoffee, 
because  when  the  lessee  enters,  he  must  hold  the 
particular  estate  of  some  body;  and  if  he  be  in 
of  the  same  estate  he  must  hold  by  the  same 
services;  and  since  the  feoffee  is  in  by  feofiment, 
he  must  hold  as  of  his  reversion.  But  if  the 
grantee  of  a  rent-charge  disseises  the  tenant  of 
the  land,  and  makes  a  feoffment  in  fee,  and  the 
tenant  re-enters,  this  can  never  be  revived,  be- 
cause the  feoffor  cannot  have  it  again,  contrary 
to  his  own  feofiment,  and  the  feoffee  can  never 
have  it,  because  he  was  only  seised  of  the  land, 
and  not  of  the  rent,  and  the  rent  was  never 
transferred  to  him. 
Co.  Litt.319.  Where  a  lease  is  made  for  life,  the  remainder 
s«ct  57  .       j^  j^jj  ^^  £^^  I j|.^^  ^^  remainder  to  the  right  heirs 

of  tenant  for  life,   tenant  for  life  has  the  re- 
mainder in  him,  and  he  may  grant  it  (/);  other- 
wise 


(0  [T.  11  Hen.  IV,  /.  74.  h.  pi  14.  Bro.  Disc,  30. 
GraunteSy  49.  Scire  Fac.  126.  Fitzh*  Feqffm.  109.  Co. 
Litt.  22.  h.  319.  b.  Jenk.  CenU  348.  yU  38.  See  2  Ath. 
5;7.  247.  Bougl.  506.  n.  1  Feame^  30.  102.  (4th  ed») 
1  Ves.  175—7 — Watk.] 
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wise  it  is  where  there  is  a  lease  for  years  (tf),  ^^^ 
remainder  iu  tail  or  for  life,  the  remainder  to  the  [  96  ] 
right  heirs  of  tenant  for  years^  then  the  tenant 
for  years  cannot  grant  it  j  for  tl^e  remainder  19 
vested  in  the  right  heir  as  a,  purchaser,  llie 
reason  (^  the  difference  is,  that  in  the  first  case 
the  tenant  for  life  is  tenant  to  the  lord,  being 
properly  ^oj^/z^  within  the  statute  of  Quia 
emptores  terrarwn^  as  is  said  sect.  554.  And 
therefore  when  a  reminder  is  afterwards  limited 
to  the  right  heirs  of  tenant  for  life,  such  tenant 
shall  be  in  the  homage  (w)  of  his  lord,  because 
lie  has  an  inheritance  for  which  he  ought  to 
vow  to  venture  his  life,  and  the  lord  shall  have 
the  fruits  of  such  feudal  inheritaiice;  for  if  the 

intermediate 


(u)  [Co.  LHL  319.  b.  1  Co.  104.  a.  1  FeamCf  6$^  482. 
(4th  ed^Watk.] 

(w)  As  to  the  antiquity  of  homage,  it  is  very  remarkable, 
that  fViUiam  the  First  (commonly  called  the  Conqueror) 
about  the  twentieth  year  of  his  reign,  just  when  the  general 
survey  ofEngland^  called  Domesday  Book,  is  supposed  to 
have  been  finished,  and  not  till  then,  summoned  all  the 
great  men  and  landholders  in  the  kingdom  to  London  and 
Salisbury  y  to  do  their  homage  to  him.  Holers  Hist,  of  the 
Com.  Laxv^  109.  Madox*s  Hist  Excheq.  fo.  6.  in  tnarg. 
[At  this  period,  the  feudal  system  appears  to  have  been 
generally  and  more  completely  established  in  this  kingdom. 
See  Wrighfs  Ten.  46,  &c.  52,  &c.  a  Bl  Comm.  c.  4. 
p.  48*  SuUio.  Lect  xxviii.  Buil.  n.  to  Co.  Litt.  64*  a. 
s.  V.  (1.)  and  pref.  and  notes  to  the  Lam  of  Will,  the  Cenq. 
at  the  end  of  Keeham's  Norman  Diet.  p.  80,  &c.  Lato  of 
•P^  49>  &c.— Watk.] 
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intermediate  estate  be  extinct,  during  the  mino^ 
rity  of  the  heir,  the  lord  shall  have  the  wardship 
and  marriage  of  him,  and  shall  have  the  beriot 
of  such  teniant  dying  seised.  Vide  Hale  sur 
[  97  ]  Fitzherbertj  143.  And  by  consequence  the  in- 
heritance must  be  supposed  to  reside  in  tenant 
for  life ;  and  were  the  construction  otherwise,  it 
would  apparently  tend  to  the  weakening  the 
tenure  and  state  of  the  whole  kingdom.  There- 
fore such  interpretation  ought  to  be  made,  as 
best  supports  the  tenure,  when  the  words  will 
bear  both  senses.  But  in  the  second  case,  the 
tenant  for  years  is  not  the  Jeojffhtus ;  for  the 
person  properly  that  takes  by  the  feofiment  is 
the  freeholder,  and  the  tenant  for  years  is  but 
the  bailiff  to  the  freeholder  j  and  it  is  the  free- 
holder that  is  attendant  to  the  superior  lord,  may 
be  in  his  homage,  and  that  holds  of  him,  and 
from  whom  the  services  are  due.  Therefore 
this  remainder  to  the  right  heirs  is  not  imme- 
diately vested  in  the  tenant  for  years,  because  the 
heir  is  the  firet  that  can  have  the  freehold,  as 
feudal  tenant  to  the  lordj  and  therefore,  by  the 
words  of  the  grant,  he  must  be  the  first  purchaser 
of  such  freehold ;  and  because  the  tenant  for  years 
cannot  hold  of  the  lord,  or  the  lord  avow  upon 
him,  no  other  interpretation  can  be  made.  Co. 
Litt.  sect. 

Therefore  if  a  lease  be  made  to  ^.  for  years, 
with  livery,  the  remainder  to  the  right  heirs  of 
A.  this  is  a  void  feoffment,    not  only  because 

the 
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the  freehold  would  be  in  abeyance^  and  there  [  g8  ] 
be  no  person  for  the  stranger's  prcBcipe\  but 
also  because  there  would  be  no  person  in  the 
mean  time  for  the  lord's  avowry,  and  to  answer 
his  services;  and  therefore  such  remainder  must 
be  void  in  the  very  creation  of  it;  because  there 
is  no  person  in  whom  the  freehold  can  vest;  and 
if  the  act  of  notoriety  doth  not  deliver  over  the 
possessicMi  of  the  freehold,  it  is  a  nullity  in  the 
very  act  of  delivering  possession,  and  altogether 
impertinent.  So  it  is  if  such  estate  were  limited 
by  way  of  use  executed;  because  if  the  feoffor 
does  not  part  with  the  use  out  of  him,  the  old 
use  is  executed  on  the  feof&nent ;  for  the  free- 
hold cannot  be  in  abeyance  till  tenant  for  years 
dies,  add  it  does  not  execute  in  the  feoffee 
without  consideration;  but  it  seems  it  were  good 
by  way  of  executory  deviise,  if  the  contingency  Ld.Ray111.314. 
avoids  a  perpetuity,  by  happening  during  a^^  *^^^' 
life  (x) ;   because  then  there  is  no  immediate 

transferring 

(x)  [Note  XLIII«— The  utmost  length  of  time  that  has  NoteXIIII. 
been  hitherto  allowed  for  the  contingency  of  an  executory 
devise,  is  that  of  a  life  or  lives  in  being,  and  one^and-twenty 
years  afterwards.  In  cases,  indeed,  of  a  posthumous  child, 
it  might  perhaps  be  extended  to  a  few  months  more. 
A  limitation,  says  Mr.Hargrave^  not  arbitrarily  prescribed 
l>y  our  courts  of  justice,  but  wisely  and  reasonably  adopted 
in  analogy  to  the  case  of  freeholds  of  inheritance,  which 
cannot  be  so  limited  by  way  of  remainder  as  to  postpone 
a  complete  bar  to  an  entail,  by  iine  or  recovery,  for  a 
longer  space,  Harg.  n.  (5)  to  Co.  LUt  20.  a  2  BL  Comm. 
ch.  ii.p.  174.— ViTatk.] 
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transferring  of  the  freehold,  but  it  vests  in  the 
heu:  J:o  answer  the  stranger's  pracipe  and  the 
lord's  services,  until  the  contingency  happens; 
and  it  seems  it  should  be  a  good  limitation  in 
the  case  of  a  chancery  trust  (i/\  where  the 
ib^^q^^  legal  estate  is  in  the  feoffee.  But  if  tenioit  in 
fee  makes  a  lease  for  years,  life,  or  gift  ip  tail, 
[  99  J  the  remainder  to  his  own  right  heirs,  or  executes 
such  limitation  by  way  of  use,  he  is  in  his  old, 
reversion  (js),  because  he  never  put  himsdf  out 
of  the  homage  of  his  superior  lord;  for  it  sh^ 
not  be  construed  a  contingent  remainder  in  the 
right  heirs,  because  he  has  not  parted  with  any 
thing  in  the  reversion,  but  to  his  heirs,  to  whom 
a  man  cannot  make  a  limitation;  for  he  must 
have  the  fee  in  him  in  the  mean  time,  till  the 
contingency  happens,  and  therefore  must  remain 
tenant  to  the  lord,  as  he  was  before;  and  then 
it  were  a  very  hard  construction  to  miake  this 
a  contingent  remainder  only  to  destroy  the  fruita 
of  the  feudal  tenure,  when  (he  ancestor  held  as 
very  tenant  to  the  lord  during  his  life.  Co.  Xi«. 
22.  and  Hale  upon  it.    CVo.  Jac.  590.    2  Roll. 

Rep^ 

{y)  [See  Moore^  720.  pL  1006.    Cases  Temp.  Ta/J.  isK 
1  Atk.  590,  1.    1  Feame,  427.  449.    18  Vinery  Remainder,^ 
(C.  2.)  pi,  3.  (C.  3.)  pi.  3.  and  post.  263.  N.  CXXIl.— * 
Watk.] 

(z)  [See  Hob.  29.  2  Co.  gi.  b.  18  Vin.  Rem.(A> 
Watk.  on  Desc.  c.  5.  p.  168,  9.  and  post.  272.  N.  CXXVIl 
—Watk.] 
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I  Cb.  130.  A^ar,  118,  119.  284*  5.  720. 
a  Co.  91.  1  Co.  104.  Cro.  Car.  24.  Hob.  27. 
30..  I  MotL  96.  98.  121,  122.  1  Fent.  372. 
382.  1  Roll.  Abr.  827.  841.  2  JSo//.  iSep. 
196.216.  Bro.Feqffinent  to  Uses,  33S.  Dyer^ 
156.  237.  362.  235.  308. 

It  is  here  to  be  noted,  that  by  fine  the  estate  Sect.  579, 580, 
passes  before  attornment)  and  the  grantee  by  ^'  ^'^^' 
fine  shall  have  the  wardship,  or  enter  for  an 
escheat  or  for  forfeiture,  before  the  attornment 
in  the  quid  juris  clamat^  but  he  cannot  distrain  [  100  ] 
or  have  an  action  of  waste,  writ  of  entry  ad 
coTmnunem  legem  in  consimU  casu,  or  in  casu 
proviso,  or  a  writ  of  ward,  or  of  customs  and  ser- 
vices, the  grantee  cannot  have  before  attorn- 
ment; but  what  the  lord  may  seise  he  is  entitled 
to  before  attornment,  as  the  heriot,  wardship, 
Sgc.  Now  to  understand  this,  we  must  go  into 
the  ancient  manner  of  conveyancing,  which  was 
of  two  sorts;  either  by  fine  or  feoffinent.  The 
fine  was  in  the  lord's  court,  and  by  this  they 
passed  all  feudal  right  which  was  in  possession; 
and  there  are  instances  as  low  as  the  time  of 
H.  2.  and  JSc?.  2.  .of  fines  in  the  court  of  the 
lord,  Madox,  15*  (a)  and  they  were  called  fines, 
because,  a  fine  was  paid  to  the  lord  for  such 

agreement, 

(a)  [See  Madox,  Formul.  Anglkanum,  217,  &c.  Cruise 
on. Fines,  c  1  •  8. 5.  ButL  n.  to  Co.  JMt,  64. a.  s.  v.  (8). — 
Wa^k.] 
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agreement  (i),  because  it  transferred  the  feudal 
right  held  of  th6  lord.  Now  in  such  courts 
they  passed  all  the  right  the  tenant  had  in  pos- 
session; but  the  right  of  action  could  not  be 
transferred  (c),  because  that  would  have  en* 
couraged  maintenance;  therefore  whatever  such 
grantee  could  seise  past  by  this  feudal  convey- 
ance, but  the  right  of  distress  and  of  action  did 
not  pass  without  attornment.  The  feofl^ent 
conveyed  the  feudal  possession  cora;;i^£]^ri^^, 
out  of  court;  for  it  was  necessary  to  convey 
[  101  ]  sometimes  before  the  court  was  held,  and  then 
the  possession  was  delivered  over  coram  paribus.; 
but  as  there  were  two  conveyances  of  copyhold, 
one  in  the  lord's  court,  and  the  other  to  the 
customary  tenants;  so  in  freehold,  where  the 
immediate  grant  was  to  the  feoffee,  and  not  to 
the  lord,  as  in  the  copyhold;  yet  there  were 
two  sorts  of  conveyances,  one  by  fine  in  open 
court,  the  other  by  feoflFment  coram  paribus: 
the  right  only  passed  by  fine,  because  the  pos- 
session being  in  the  grantee,  they  might  well 
stay  till  the  next  court  to  transfer  the  right;  but 
where  the  possession  was  to  be  parted  with,  or 

service 

{b)  [The  reason  of  their  being  called  Fines,. is  generally 
supposed  to  b6  from  their  putting  an  end  to  the  suit  and 
claim.  See  2  BL  Comm.  c.  21.  p.  349.  and  1  Cruise^  4, 
and  notes  (b)  &  (c) Watk.] 

(c)  [See  13  Fmer,  Fine,  (X).  Touchst.  14.  10  Co. 
50.  a.— .Watk,] 
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service  to  be  done,  or  money  paid,  there  the 
usual  way  was  coram  paribus^  that  the  feoffee 
might  not  lose  the  profits  in  the  mean  time,  or 
the  possession  be  delivered  before  the  contract 
could  be  completed.  Thus  it  stood  some  time 
after  the  conquest;  but  the  after  kings  endeavour- 
ing to  retrench  the  privilege  of  the  great  lords  (d)^ 
they  first  in  Magna  Charta,  and  after  by  the 
statute  ofQuia  emptores  terrarum^  began  to  ad- 
mit of  alienations  without  fine  to  the  lord;  and 
the  acts  of  the  court-baron  were  only  esteemed  [  102  ] 
to  create  notoriety  among  the  tenants  of  the 
manor.  From  hence  gnmts  in  the  lords  courts 
were  omitted,  and  the  attornments  m  pais  were 
the  only  notorieties  of  such  grants,  no  fine  being 
paid  to  the  lord;  and  the  king's  courts  creating 
a  notoriety  all  over  the  land^  the  usual  way  was 
to  make  the  grant  in  the  king's  court  in  this 
manner.  They  used  to  suppose  that  the  parties 
had  covenanted  to  alien ;  and  all  writs  of  cove- 
nant, as  being  an  action  of  public  concern  to  the 
justice  of  the  kingdom,  were  sueable  only  in  the 
king's  court;  and  by  consequence  this  covenant 
to  alien  was  sueable  there;  and  that  court  being 
possessed  of  the  matter,  as  an  adversary  cause, 
they  were  admitted  to  make  all  manner  of  agree- 
ment 


(rf)  Stamf.  de  Prarog.  Regis,  a8.  a.    [See  Wrighis  Ten. 
156.  n.(e).^ Walk.] 
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ment  touching  such  suit  depending  (e)  \  and 
these  agreements  being  amicably  made  by  way 
of  composition  before  the  king's  court,  it  became 
the  justice  of  the  king's  court  to  see  them  per- 
formed; and  therefore  a  scire  facias  issued  to 
execute  the  fine,  and  a  qtiid  juris  clamat  to  the 
Ld.Ra7m.78a.  tenant ;  but  by  the  fine  nothing  passed  but  what 
the  grantor  could  seise,  and  not  the  right  of 
action,  for  the  danger  of  maintenance;  but  in 
[  103  ]  ^e  quid  juris  clamat  the  tenant  was  compellable 
to  attorn,  unless  he  could  shew  that  he  was 
submitted  to  his  enemy;  so  that  here  the  pro- 
vision made  by  the  quid  juris  clamat  was  for  the 
interest  of  the  tenant;  but  the  tenant  was  not 
compellable  to  attorn  in  two  cases*  First,  if 
the  tenant  were  tenant  in  tail ;  for  he  claiming 
such  a  right,  as  by  possibility  may  continue  for 
ever,  is  looked  upon  as  master  of  the  estate,  and 
not  bound  to  transfer  the'  reversion  according 
to  the  pleasure  of  the  grantee.  Besides,  the 
statute  law  is,  that  the  will  of  the  donor  be 
observed,  and  therefore  they  cannot  compel  him 
to  transfer  the  tenure;  but  if  he  attorn  gratis, 
it  is  good,  because  then  it  cannot  be  presumed 
to  be  to  the  prejudice  of  his  issue.  Secondly, 
the  tenant  shall  not  be  compelled  to  attorn, 
if  the  grantee   will    not   allow  the  privileges 

belonging 

.    (e)  [See  d.(i)  to  Co.  Lift  121.  a.  and  n.(i)  to  64,  a. 
8.  V.  (8).    Cruiee  on  Fines,  df  c Watk.] 
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belonging  to  the  estate ;  as  the  tenant  shall  not 
be  compelled  to  attorn  to  the  mesne,  unless  they 
allow  his  privilege  of  acquittal  against  the  superior 
l<H*d.  Nor  the  tenant  for  life,  where  he  is  not 
impeachable  for  waste,  unless  they  allow  that 
privilege,  because  this  being  a  final  agreement, . 
with  the  utmost  notoriety  in  the  king's  court, 
the  tenant  can  have  no  new  privil^e,  but  what 
appears  of  record.  So  if  the  grantee  sue  b,  scire 
facias  against  the  tenant,  and  has  judgment  to  [  104  ] 
execute  the  fine  for  any  part  of  the  services,  it 
is  an  attornment  for  the  whole;  for  the  tenant 
had  opportunity  to  plead  in  the  scire  Jacias^  why 
he  should  not  be  compelled  to  attorn. 

There  needs  no  attornment  to  a  devise^  be*  Sect.  585>  6. 
cause  these  are  by  the  customs  of  towns  and 
boroughs  for  the  promoting  of  trade,  and  do 
not  require  the  notoriety  of  a  feudal  convey- 
ance ;  and  as  no  livery  is  required,  where  it  is 
an  estate  in  possession,  so  no  attornment  isStra.  166. 
required,  where  it  is  a  reversion. 

Of  a  r^ht  a  man  cannot  properly  be  disseised.  Sect.  587,8, 9, 
though  he  may  of  his  possession ;  for  it  is  a  con*  ^^'  ^' 
tradiction  in  terms,  that  a  man  by  wrong  should 
have  my  right  (y) ;  therefore  I  caunot  be  dis- 
seised of  a  reversion,  while  my  tenant  remains 
in  possession ;   for  though  my  tenant  should 

attotn 


(/)  [And  it  is  a  contradiction  also  that  a  man  should 
be  disseised  of  that  of  which  he  had  no  3eisin.~Watk.] 
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attorn  to  some  body  else,  that  would  not  put  ine 
out  of  possession  of  my  reversion,  because  the 
right  being  in  me,  it  could  not  be  transferred  to 
any  body  else>  but  by  some  act  of  my  own ;  and 
the  payment  of  my  tenant  is  but  a  wrongful  pay- 
ment, and  doth  not  give  him  my  right.  So  it 
is  if  I  am  seised  of  a  rent-charge,  and  the  tenant 
[  105  ]  of  the  land  pays  it  to  another,  this  does  not 
devest  me  of  my  right,  because  the  wrongful 
payment  of  my  tenant  cannot  alter  my  right ;  it 
is  therefore  a  payment  in  his  own  wrong,  and  it 
still  remains  in  arrear  to  me  ;  but  if  I  am  dis- 

Ld.Raym.86a.  seised  of  the  dcmcaus  of  my  manor,  the  services 
yet  remain  in  me,  because  the  right  to  the  ser- 
vices, by  the  feudal  contract,  is  not  divested  out 
of  me  by  the  wrongful  possession  of  the  demelms 
of  my  manor ;  but  because  all  the  feudal  services 
are  to  be  done  in  support  of  the  manor,  the 

Haie'sHistC.  knights  scrviccs  being  the  attendances  of  such 
w,  p.  107-  jguants  in  the  general  defence  of  the  realm,  im- 
bodied  under  the  lord  of  the  demeans,  that 
carried  provisions  to  subsist  them ;  and  the  socage 
services  were  the  actual  ploughing  in  the  demeans 
of  the  lorcl  J  therefore  if  the  tenants  attorn  to  a 
disseisor,  it  puts  him  into  the  possession  of  such 
services,  as  accessory,  and  belonging  to  the  de- 
means of  the  manor ;  and  if  the  disseisor  die 
seised  of  such  demeans  as  the  principal  afler 
attornment,  then  the  disseisee,  as  it  seems,  can- 
not distrain  for  the  accessory  right  of  the  ser* 
vices ;  but  though  the  tenant  doth  attorn  to  the 

disseisor, 
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disseisor,  yet  he  may  afterwards  refuse,  to  avoid 

the  double  charge,  because  this  does  not  take 

away  the  right  of  the  disseisee,  but  that  he  may   [  106  ] 

enter  into  the  demeans,  or  distrain  for  the  ser* 

vices  (g) ;  for  till  the  right  of  possession  is  gained 

by  a  descent,  the  disseisee  may  recontinue  which 

part  of  the  manor  he  pleases.     If  a  man  let 

parcel  of  the  demeans  for  life,  he  is  still  lord  of 

the  manor,  and  the  reversion  is  still  parcel  of  the 

manor,  because  held  of  him  as  lord  of  the  whole 

demeans,  and  therefore  shall  pass  by  a  grant  of 

the  manor ;  but  if  a  manor  be  leased  for  life,  ^ 

excepting  black-acre,  black-acre  is  not  held  of 

the  manor  j  for  it  does  not  hold  of  such  tenant 

for  life,  but  is  severed  from  the  manor,  and 

therefore  will  not  pass  by  a  grant  of  such  manor ; 

otherwise  it  is,  if  such  lease  had  been  made  for 

years;  for  then  the  freehold  had  been  entire^    y  v 

and  one  and  all  had  therefore  passed  by  the    *  ^^  t^^^^^^  c   y 

grant  of  such  manor.  • !,  "^    C 


OF  DISCONTINUANCE.  [  107  ] 
IT  is  an  alienation  of  the  possei^ion^  Where  Sect.  593, 3, 
the  right  of  action  is  left  in  another;  and  it^'  '  ''' 
began  in  the  case  of  the  husbands  alienations  of 
their  wives  lands.     By  the  civil  law,  the  father 
gavb 

(g)  [See  Watk.  on  Desc.  c.  1.  s.  2.  p.  61.  And  the  writ 
de  consuetudinibus  et  servitiis  may  be  brought  against  the 
digseisee.    Kiehi)*  29.  b.  pi.  4«^Watk>] 
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gave  the  dos^  which  was  the  estate  of  the  wifcf^ 
given  on  the  marriage ;  and  if  it  consisted  ^of 
-  matters  moveable,  the  husband  had  the  posses- 
sion, but  was  bound  to  restitution  at  his  death } 
and  even  an  action  was  allowed  to  the  wife,  in 
case  the  husband  fell  to  decay,  to  recover  during 

J^ym-7»- his  life.  If  it  consisted  of  things  immoveable, 
the  husband  could  not  alien  without  the  consent 
of  Ms  wife,  by  the  Julian  law ;  and  by  Jw- 

Stra.  6a5.  Union's  reformation,  h^  could  not  alien,  though 
with  her  consent.  Canstante  matrimonio  rei 
dotaUs  dominium  civile  penes  maritum  est^  natu^ 
rale  penes  uxorem.  Dig,  lib.  23.  tit.  2.  De 
jure  doHufh.    Ibid.  tit.  5.     Defundo  dotali. 

When  the  feudal  law  allowed  the  inheritance 
to  descend  to  women  (A),  then  began  the  rights 
of  the  husband  to  be  settled.  Now,  since  all 
the  feudal  estates  were  reckoned  civil  rights, 
th^efore  there  was  no  room  for  the  distinction 
[  108  ]  of  the  civQ  law,  that  placed  the  civil  right  in 
the  husband,  as  the  head  and  governor  of  the 
famfly,  and  the  natural  right  in  the  wife,  the 
legitimate  owner.  The  German  and  Northern 
nations  were  the  strictest  observers  of  the  rules 
of  marriage,  tying  only  one  man  to  one  woman, 
and  enjoining  strict  obedience  to  the  husband, 
even  before  their  receiving  Christianity,  and  much 
more  so  afterwards.    Then  when  the  woman  was 

allowed 

(A)  [See  wtc,  11.  N.  X.—Watk.] 
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allowed  to  succeed  into  the  feud,  when  she  took 
husband,  she. had  no  separate  property,  but  the 
whole  power  was  lodged  in  the  husband^  and 
they  were  reckoned  as  one  in  interest ;  therefore 
the  husband  had  the  right  of  possession,  and  the  Stnu  339. 
wife  the  right  of  propriety ;  or  in  other  words, 
the  husband  was  seised  in  the  right  of  his  wife  {$) ; 
this  distinction  was  before  known  in  the  feudal 
law ;  for  every  person  that  came  in  by  descent, 
or  by  lawful  alienation  in  manner  before-men- 
tioned, by  the  ancient  feudal  law,  had  the  right 
of  possession  ;  therefore  the  husband  being  pos- 
sessed of  the  wife's  lands  by  the  marriage  cour 
tract  (k),  was  supposed  to  hare  the  right  of  LiEaym-sau 
possession;  and  by  consequence  the  husband 
having  aliened  such  right  of  possession,  she  vms 
anciently  driven  to  her  writ  of  right,  by  the 
opinion  of  Sir  Wiaiam  Herle,  as  I  think  I^  the  [  109  ] 
better  opinion,  5  Ed.  3.  58.  2  Inst  343.  for 
the  wife  could  not;  complain  of  disseisin  done  to 
the  husband,  because  they  were  one  in  estate  and 
interest,  and  the  husband  could  not  do  her  vm>ng ; 

and 


(t)  [The  most  accurate  expression  u,  that  the  husband 
andmfe  are  seised  in  the  right  of  the  wife,  the  seisin  being 
properly  in  6o<A.  See  DougL  z^9*  Polyblank  v.  Hawkins. 
—Watk.] 

(At)  [For  marriage^  being  originally  with  the  approba- 
tion of  the  lord  of  the  fee,  was  a  direct  acceptance  of  the 
husband  as  tenant.  See  ante^  la.  N.  XIL  and  post.  224. 
N.  XCVIL    289.  N.  CXXXVI.— Watk.] 
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and  it  would  be  very  absurd  for  the  law  to  have 
allowed  to  complain  on  the  memory  of  her  hus- 
band, as  though  he  had  been  guilty  of  a  violent 
disseisin ;  therefore  the  ancient  law  gave  no  pos- 
sessory action,  which  complained  of  a  violation 
of  possession,  but  only  allowed  her  to  controvert 
the  right ;  but  when  the  writs  of  right  grew  so 
tedious,  and  the  trial  by  battail  grew  out  of  re- 
pute, the  law  gave  her  a  recovery  by  the  writ  of 
entry  of  ad  in  vita  (J) ;  and  the  husband  was 
the  uther  supposed  to  have  the  right  of  possession 
in  him,  for  that  being  the  superior  and  governing 
power,  he  might  defend  the  possession  by  all 
actions;  and  therefore  if  the  husband  loi^  by 
default  in  a  possessory  action,  this  put  the  wife 
to  a  writ  of  right,  as  before,  till  the  statute  of 
West  c.  3,  but  now  an  actual  entry  is  given  to 
the  wife  and  her  heirs  by  the  32  H.  8,  c.  28.  (i»). 
The  prelates,  abbots,  and  other  ecclesiastical 
persons  that  attended  the  courts  of  the  northern 
princes,  received  great  favour  and  donations  from 
them ;  and  to  aggrandize  the  church,  and  other 
[  110  ]  political  reasons,  the  celibacy  of  the  clei^  in 
those  things  was  introduced;  so  that  according 
to  the  superstition  of  that  age,  such  abbots  and 

prelates 


(7)  [See  F.  N.  B.  i93.— Watk.] 

(w)  [  And^  consequently,  the  writ  o£cui  in  vita  has  since 
become  unnecessary ;  and  see  F.  N.  B,  193.  in  margin;-— 
Watk.] 
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prelates  were  supposed  to  be  married  to  the 
church,  in  as  much  as  the  right  of  propriety 
was  vested  in  the  church,,  the  estate  being  ap- 
propriated ;  and  the  bisdiop  and  gbbot,  as  hus* 
bands  and  representatives  of  the  church,  had 
the  right  of  possession  in  them ;  and  this  the 
rather,  because  they  might  maintain  the  actions, 
and  recover,  and  hold  courts  within  their  manors 
and  precincts f  as  the  entire  owners ;  and  that 
crowns  and  temporal  states  might  have  no  rever- 
sions of  interests  in  their  feuds  and  donations* 
Therefore,  since  they  had  the  possesinon  in  fee, 
they  might  alien  in  fee  \  but  they  could  not 
alien  more  than  the  right  of  possession  that  was 
in  them  ;  for  the  right  of  propriety  was  in  the 
church;  therefore  the  bishop  could  not  alien 
without  the  consent  of  the  chapter,  who  repre- 
sented the  clergy  of  the  diocese.  Nor  could  the 
abbot  alien  without  the  consent  of  his  house ; 
but  the  parson  had  an  estate  only  for  life,  and 
the  fee  was  in  abeyance  ;  yet  anciently  he  could 
alien  with  the  consent  of  patron  and  ordinary. 

Now  to  understand  these  matters  aright,  as 
also  secU  643,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  take  a  short  view  of  the  ancient  state  of  the  [  111  ] 
church.  We  find  by  the  scriptures,  that  Christ 
instituted  the  apostles,  and  the  apostles  the 
bishops,  and  the  bishops  the  presbyters  and 
deacons,  (first  chosen  by  the  church,)  the  presby- 
ters to  preach  in  the  villages,  and  the  deacons 
to  gather  the  charities  of  christians.      When 

a  bishop 
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a  bishop  died,  the  church  chose  out  of  the  pres- 
byters a  fit  person,  who  was  consecrated  by  the. 
neighbouring  bishops.,  Burnetts  Rights  qf 
Princes,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10,  11.  They  lived  alsa 
upon  the  voluntary  oblations  of  christians,  which 
they  distributed  among  themselves  and  the  poor^ 
and  being  sustained  by  the  people,  were  there- 
fore elected  by  them.  Ibid.  15,  16,  17.  But 
in  the  time  of  Constantine,  there  was  a  select 
community,  to  make  such  elections.  Ibid,  11,12.. 
And  afterwards  the  people  falling  out  about  their 
elections,  and  the  emperors  having  settled  the 
salary  of  the  heathen  priests,  and  several  other 
charities,  on  the  christian  priests,  the  elections 
were  made  by  the  emperor,  or  at  least  always, 
assented  to  by  him.  Ibid.  46,  47.  Afterwardi^ 
when  Christianity  revived  among  the  northern, 
nations,  the  christian  bishops  being  the  courtiers 
[  112]  of  several  princes,  and  having  begged  great  feuda 
for  the  church,  they  invested  them  into  those 
great  bishopricks  to  'which  those  feuds  were  an- 
nexed ;  and  gave  them  such  investiture  by  the 
ring,  virge,  and  staff,  as  a  symbol  of  the  feudiary 
dependance  upon  them  (ri).    Ibid.  149.    So 

that 

(n)  [See  3  Spir»  Lanos,  b.  30.  c.  21.  b.  31.  c.  9.    Sul^^ 
Hvan,  Lect.  viii.   1  BL  Comm,  c.  2.  p.  155,  6.  c.  1 1.  p.  377, 
&c.     West  on  Peersy  20.     2  Tyrr,  25.    Stu.  Diss.  p.  3. 
s.  6.    Co.  Liu.  344.  a.  Sdd.  Tit.  Hon.  p.  2.  c.  5.  s.  14,  &c. 
and  the  title  Lay  Invest.  ofBisheps  in  the  late  editions  of 
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tliat  during  the  vacancy  of  a  bishoprick,  the 
king  had  the  guardianship  of  the  spiritualties,  as 
he  had  the  ward  of  his  temporalties }  so  that  if 
a  vacancy  happened,  the  king  had  the  right  of 
presentation  to  such  livings,  where  the  patronage 
was  in  the  bishop,  and  presented  to  the  bishop 

^  succeeding.     Godb.  264.    Shortly  after,  at  the 

council  at (0)  they  endeavoured  to  set  up 

tithes  as  a  christian  demand  that  had  been  an- 
ciently a  tax  to  the  eastern  princes,  and  the 
priests  and  Levites  in  the  Jewish  theocracy. 
And  whereas  the  bishops  used  to  distribute  their 
estate,  upon  oblations,  by  the  ancient  rules  of 
the  church,  among  their  own  presbyters  and  the 
poor;  now  they  reserved  the  lands  to  them- 
selves, and  the  profits  of  the  lands  and  the  tithes 
became  an  ample  provision  for  the  rest  of  the 
clergy ;  therefore  encouragement  was  given  for 
building  of  churches  in  smaller  districts ;  and 
all  such  persons  as  built  and  endowed,  were  to 
have  the  right  of  presentation,  the  bishop  con- 
descending, upon  such  considerations,  to  fix  the 
tithe,  and  the  fixed  residence  of  the  priest,  to   [  113  ] 

'  the  church,  during  his  life,  that  was  before  only 
itinerary.  Ibid.  1 13.  But  because  the  care  of 
souls  was  only  committed  to  him  during  life,  he 
was  not  capable  of  the  fee,  and  therefore  the  fee 
was  in  abeyance ;  so  that  there  was  this  difier- 

enco 

(0)  [^e  second  council  of  Ma^coif,  A.  D.  ^Zs^^WsLtk.] 
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enee  between  the  characters  of  the  priests  and 
bishops,  that  the  bishops  succeeded  in  their  own 
original  right,  as  the  successors  of  Christ  and  his 
apostles,  the  great  bishops  of  souls,  and  therefore 
what  they  todc  was  to  themselves  and  Isiuccessors  ; 
but  the  priests  were  only  the  substitutes  of  the 
bishops,  and  therefore  could  not  take  but  dur<» 
ing  their  lives.  The  parson  therefore  being 
only  capable  to  take  for  life,  for  he  had  no  pro^^ 
per  successor  to  himself,  the  next  parson  coming 
in  from  the  bishop,  and  by  his  institution  ;  and 
yet  the  fee  being  out  of  the  patron,  and  not 
given  to  the  bishop,  but  appropriated  to  the  use 
of  that  particular  church,  it  was  said  to  be  in 
abeyance  ;  but  to  all  beneficial  purposes,  the  law 
allows  him  to  suppose  himself  to  have  an  inheri-' 
tance,  though  he  has  not  properly  any  successor; 
and  therefore  the  parson  may  bring  an. action  of 
Co.  Liu.  341.  waste,  a  writ  of  entry  ad  communem  tegem,  in 
consimilicasu,  ad  terminum  qtdprceteriitj  a  quad 
[114]  permittat  in  the  debet^  a  writ  of  mesne,  a  contra 
formam  feoffamenti^  and  shall  receive  homage^ 
because  these  are  for  the  benefit  of  the  fee  in 
abeyance;  the  defence  of  which  the  law  has 
committed  to  him ;  but  the  law  has  provided 
him  a  juris  tUruniy  and  he  shall  not  have  a  writ 
of  right,  since,  for  the  reason  above-mentioned, 
he  cannot  claim  it  as  his  right  ^nd  inheritance.  > 
.  But  though  the  bishop  sent  out  the  presbyters 
to  fill  the  cure,  yet  they  reserved  a  number  of 
presbyters ; .  and  as  formerly  all  the  presbyters 

were 
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were  consulted  touching  the  aflPairs  of  the 
church  and  the  disposition  of  the  church  re- 
venues j  so  now,  when  the  presbyters  were  settled 
in  the  parochial  church,  they  consulted  this  select 
number,  which  anciently  were  ten ;  and  these 
were  allowed  a  stipend  out  of  the  church  estate, 
called  prtBhendum ;  thence  they  were  called 
prcebendarii^  and  the  dean  had  his  name  qvia 
denis  preepositus^ 

When  churches  were  thus  regularly  settled^ 
the  bishop  began  to  assume  a  supreme  power, 
and  by  many  acts  and  new  doctrines,  set  him- 
self at  the  head  of  the  church;  and  then  he 
was  willing  to  settle  the  election  of  the  Bishop 
in  the  ch^ter,  and  on  their  dififerences,  to  frame 
an  appeal  to  himself.  And  in  the  wars,  in  the 
time  of  king  John,  they  got  this  succession, 
that  the  king  first  gave  the  chapter  leave  to  [  115  ] 
choose,  and  then  they  should  proceed  to  elect 
a  jSt  person;  this  begot  many  controversies 
between  the  succeeding  kings  and  the  popes, 
but  at  last  the  kings  prevailed,  and  only  gave 
the  chapter  leave  to  choose  the  person  they 
appointed. 

Donatives  are  parts  of  the  king's  regale  (p); 
for  as  he  invested  persons  in  their  episcopal 
jurisdiction,  so  he  could  erect  churches  exempt 
from  tJieir  visitation;  for  since  the  prince  con- 
stituted 

(p)  [S^  3  BL  Comm.  c.  3.  p,  33.    Co.  LiH,  344.  a. — 
Watk.) 

L  2 
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stitiited  the  extent  of  the  bishopriek,  and  gave 
the  feuds  that  supported  it,  he  could  lunit  the 
bounds  of  such  jurisdiction*  Therefore  before 
the  parochial  right  of  tithes  were  settled,  he 
might  erect  a  donative  with  tithes  and  cure  of 
souls;  and  at  this  day  he  may  erect  a  chapel 
donative  with  lands,  or  impower  any  man  to 
erect  it  (p\  because  he  takes  away  none  of  the 
settled  rights  of  the  church.  But  such  church 
or  chapel  must  be  consecrate,  and  such  parson 
must  have  orders  from  the  bishop,  otherwise  he 
cannot  officiate  in  spiritual  things;  but  such 
church  (if  presented  to  by  the  lawful  patron) 
becomes  presentative  (p),  because  the  bishop 
thereby  takes  upon  hiin  the  cure  of  souls  there, 
by  the  consent  of  the  lawful  patron ;  and  then 
[  116  ]  by  tlie  rules  of  the  christian  religion,  he  cannot 
lawfully  part  .with  them.  But  if  he  take  up  the 
presentatioiLfrom  a  disseisor  of  the  manor,  this 
makes  no  such  alteration,  for  the  bishop  has 
not  the  lawful  cure  by  such  presentation;  but 
the  parson  of  such  donative  churches  has  the 
land  only  for  life,  after  the  manner  of  other 
presentative  parsonages ;  for  that  is  the  intent 
of  the  erection ;  for  the  design  of  the  prince  is 
not  to  cimstitute  a  bishop  to  have  perpetual  suc- 
cessors, which  power  perhaps  is  not  in  the 
prince,  but  must  by  the  rules  of  the  church 

come 

(p)  [See  2  Bl,  Comm.  c.  3.  p.  23,  Co.  Litt.  344.  a.-~ 
Watk.] 
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come  from  the  successors  of  the  apostles;  but  it 
is  his  design  to  erect  a  parsonage  out  of  the 
jurisdietion  of  the  bishop^  which  he  may  do, 
because  he  may  determine  the  extent  of  the 
diocese;  and  being  erected  in  analogy  of  a  par- 
sonage, the  property  must  be  supposed  in  him 
as  in  others.  C0.Litt.344.  Digest,  igy.  Godb. 
201,  202.  1  Roll.  Rep.  2,  3.  6  H.  7.  13. 
Britt.  100,  103,  4.  and  from  205  to  250.  and 
especially  238  (y). 

The  third  sort  of  discontinuance  is  that  of 
tenant  in  tail,  and  he  is  considered  as  the  person 
that  has  the  inheritance  in  him,  and  therefor^ 
has  the  right  of  possession  inheritable.  When 
therefore  such  tenant  in  tail  makes  a  feoffment 
in  fee,  he  aliens  the  right  of  possession ;  for 
though  the  statute  De  doms  preserves  the  right  [117] 
of  the  heir,  yet  it  does  not  preserve  the  posses- 
sion; for  it  would  have  been  absurd  to  say, 
that  tenant  in  tail  could  have  committed  a  dis- 
seisin upon  his  heir,  who  is  to  take  by  right  of 
representation  from  him.  Hence  also  the  statute 
gives  the  formedon  in  descender,  remainder  or 
reverter,  as  the  remedy  to  recover  the  possession, 
'together  with  the  right  of  propriety;  and  there 

is 

(?)  [By  Stat.  1  Etiz.  c.  19.  13  Eliz.  c.  10.  and  1  Jac 
c.  3.  ecclesiastical  persons  are  disabled  to  alien,  (except 
for  a  certain  period,  and  in  the  manner  prescribed  in  those 
statutes,)  or  to  discontinue  their  livmgs,  or  the  property 
which  they  possess  in  the  right  of  their  churches. — Watk.] 

1-3 
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is  no  action  to  recover  tbe  one  distinct  from  the 
other;  therefore  the  feoffee  of  tenant  in  tail  has 
the  right  of  possiession,  and  the  issue  the  right  of 
propriety  in  him. 

There  is  also  a  &rther  reason  of  conYenience 
why  in  all  these  three  before  mentioned  cases^ 
the  entry  is  takeii  away,  because  the  feoffinent 
had  anciently  a  warranty  (r)  annexed  unto  it» 

which 


Note  XLIV.  (t)  [Note  XLIV. — But  thw  reason  applies  only  to  those 
who  were  bound  by  such  warranty;  and,  consequently, 
the  propriety  of  urging  the  circumstance  of  warranty  as 
an  additional  cause  of  such  entry  ceasing  with  respect  to 
<f  all  the  three  cases  before  mentioned/'  seems  question- 
able: Since  such  a  consequence  of  the  warranty  of  the 
husband,  in  the  first  case,  was  eventual  only,  and  not  of 
necessity,  as  neither  the  entry  of  the  wife  or  her  heir  was 
taken  away,  unless  she  or  her  heir  was  also  heir  to  the 
husband ;  as  otherwise  they  were  not  bound.  As  to  the 
second  case,  the  warranty  of  the  ecclesiastic  did  not  bind 
his  successor ;  and,  consequently,  the  reason  did  not  hold 
as  to  him.  The  husband  or  prelate  could  not  have  entered 
themselves,  as  they  were  precluded  from  so  doing  by  their 
own  acts,  and  that  whether  the  instrument  had  a  clause  of 
warranty  or  not :  So  that  this  consequence  of  warranty 
does  not  seem  to  be  a  reason,  In  the  one  case,  but  eventual 
or  accidental ;  and,  in  the  other,  to  be  any  reason  at  all. 
As  to  the  third  case,  indeed,  it  is  certainly  a  reason  why 
tlie  issue  in  tail  should  not  enter,  as  the  warranty  descends 
on  him ;  but  it  does  not  hold  as  a  reason  why  the  entry 
should  be  tolled  of  a  remainder-man  or  reversioner,  except 
in  instances  in  which  they  are  also  the  heirs  of  the  war- 
rantor. It  should  seem,  therefore,  more  accurate  to  say 
that  the  warranty  in  such  feoSment^  is,  in  some  cases,  a 

further 
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i¥bich  d^fi^nded  such  right  of  possed^ipn;  and 
when  a  man  had  a  warranty  to  cover  his  posses* 
sipn^  it  was  not  fit  he  should  be  put  -out  of 
possession  by  any  act  in  pais, .  without  bringing 
in  his  wairantor  by  voucher;  and  therefore  the 
entry  was  disallowed  in  such  cases»  that  a  man 
might  not  be  obliged  to  the  expence  of  getting 
his  judgment  in  the  writs  of  warrantia  chartce. 

If  tenant  in  tail  be  disseised,  and  releases  to  Sect.  598, 9, 
the  disseisor  all  his  right,  this  works  no  discon-  [\i%  ] 
tinuance ;  for  a  release  being  a  conveyance  in 
secret  cannot  pass  a  possession  ;  for  a  possession 
by  the  rules  of  the  feudal  law  cannot  pass  with- 
out a  notorious  ceremony  coram  paribus,  that 
tiie  stranger  may  know  in  whom  the  fee  is 
lodged,  and  against  whom  to  bring  his  prtBcipe ; 
as  also  that  the  lord  may  know  in  whom  the  fee 
is,  that  he  may  avow  upon  his  tenant,  so  that 
the  release  can  pass  the  right  only.  But  the 
disseisor  that  has  the  possession,  may  take  a  re- 
lease of  the  right,  because  he  may  make  his 
wrongful  possession  rightful,  if  the  disseisee  con- 
veys his  right,  and  the  stranger  has  no  injury, 
since  he  must  bring  his  precipe  against  the 
tenant  in  possession,  and  the  lord  may  avow  on 
either,  till  notice  of  the  conveyance  and  tender 
of  arrears,  and  then  must  avow  on  the  releasee 

only, 

further  reason  why  the  entry  is  taken  away ;  f .  e.  in  those  Note  XU  v» 
cases  where  the  claimant  is  the  heir  of  the  person  war« 
ranting«»«Watk.] 

L4 
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/  only^  since  the  st;$tiiteo£  Quia  emptares.    But 

;  since  tfaa  right  of  possession  is  in  tenant  in  tail, 

^  why  may  not  he  pass  the  right  of  possession  to 

I  the  disseisor  by  such  release?    The  answer  is 

\  plain  :  A  conveyance  that  cannot  pass  the  pos* 

f  session,  cannot  pass  the  right  of  possession ;  for 

no  conveyance  can'  pass  the  right  of  possession 
distinct  from  the  right  of  propriety,  but  such  a 
conveyance  that  passes  the  very  possession,  which 
a  release,  being  a  conveyance  without  solemnity, 
[  119  ]  will  not  do.  But  the  harder  question  is,  What 
estate  hath  such  a  disseisor,  after  such  a  release 
by  tenant  in  tail  ?  Some  have  said,  that  he  has 
an  estate  to  him  and  his  heirs  during  the  life  of 
l^.Ra7tn.9g6.  tenant  in  tail ;  so  that  then  he  has  only  a  free- 
hold, and  the  heir  is  a  special  occupant,  and 
has  no  fee  in  him,  because  a  less  estate  by  right 
will  drown  a  greater  by  wrong ;  for  a  man  shall 
never  be  presumed  to  do  wrong,  when  he  may 
hold  by  right.  1  Saund.  261.  Others  have 
held  that  the  disseisor  has,  in  such  case,  a  fee- 
simple,  and  that  his  wife  is  dowable,  but  that  it 
is  determinable  by  the  entry  of  the  issue  in  tail ; 
and  the  reason  is,  because  when  a  disseisin  is 
committed^  the  whole  fee  is  notoriously  in  the 
disseisor  by  his  possession,  which  cannot  be 
abridged  and  turned  into  an  estate  for  life  with- 
out an  act  of  notoriety.  For  if  there  could  be 
such  transmutation  of  estates  without  the  so- 
lemnities of  entry,  no  man  would  know  iu 
whom  the  fee  resides  j  so  the  release  leaves  the 

disseisin 
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disseisita  in  statu  quo,  as  to  the  entry  of  the  heir 
on  him.  For  this  see  Ck>.  Litt  p.  io6.  and 
108.  b.    10  Co.  96.  Seymour^s  case,  revived  by 

Holt  in  the  case  of (0-     And  the  same 

law  of  a  bargain  and  sale }   for  that,  when  it 

came  over  from  equity  to  be  a  conveyance  at 

law,  passed  only  a  right,  as  a  release  to  disseisor  [  120  ] 

would  have  done  before*.     But  a  release  with 

warranty  works  a  discontinuance ;  for  at  common 

law,  the  warranty  was  a  voluntary  covenant  of 

the  force  of  a  feudal  contract,  and  repelling  the 

warrantor  from  claiming  the  land,  and  obliging 

him  to  defend  it.     And  though  the  statute  takes 

away  the  force  of  such  covenants,  that  they  shall 

not  bar  the  issue,  yet  the  issue  must  claim  in 

the  method  the  statute  prescribes,  viz.  by  action, 

and  therefore  it  works  a  discontinuance,  since 

the  issue  in  such  case  cannot  recontinue  but  by 

action  only. 

But  the  warranty  must  descend  on  the  person's  Sect.  60a,  3, 
claiming  the  land  ;  for  if  he  be  not  heir,  he  is  LcLRaym.435« 
not  bound  to  defend  the  lands,  after  the  manner 
of  a  feudal  lord  ;  and  therefore  he  is  not  repelled 
from  claiming  them. 

Are 

(s)  [Of  Machell  v.  Clarke^  2  Lord  Raymond,  778.  and 
see  n.  (1)  to  Co,  Utt.  331.  a.— Watk.] 

*  [But  a  bargain  and  sale  passes  a  ba^e  feCy  defeatable 
by  the  entry  of  the  issue  in  tail.  See  Machell  v.  Clarke, 
in  L(yrd  Jtaym.  Salt  &c.  and  Goodright,  d.  Tyrrel,  v. 
Mead  and  Shilston.— Watk.] 
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Sect.  606, 7, 8»  Are  all  several  instances  of  (Conveyances,  wkicli 
pass  the  nght,  and  work  no  discontinuance  (i). 

Sect.  613,  If  tenant  in  tail  gi*ant  "  all  his  estate  (w)  "  in 

fee,  and  gives  Uvery  thereon,  this  works  no  dis- 
continuance, because  he  has  an  estate  for  the 

purpose 

Note  XLV*  (0  [Note  XLV«-»These  instances  are— 4f  a  taiant  in 
tail  make  a  lease  for  years,  and  then  releases  all  bis  right 
(606);  or  cof^rm  the  estate  of  the  lessee  to  him  and  his 
heirs  (607);  or,  after  such  lease,  grant  his  rerersion  to 
another  in  fee,  and  the  lessee  attorn  (608):  Again,  if  my 
tenant  for  life  lease  for  years,  and  then  grant  the  reversion 
to  another  in  fee(6o9);  or  if  he  confirm  the  estate  of  his 
lessee  to  him  and  his  heirs(6io);  or  if  a  tenant  in  tail 
grant  for  the  term  of  his  own  life,  and  releases  to  the  tenant 
for  life  and  his  heirs  all  his  right  (s.  612.) 

Sect.  6ii*  is  the  case  of  a  feoffment  by  the  tenaht  for 
life. 

A  release^  amfirmatumy  or  grants  can,  from  their  very 
nature,  convey  only  the  right  which  the  person  so  convey- 
ing has  in  the  premises.  Thefeqffment  creates  a  neu)  fee. 
(See  Waih  on  Desc.  c.  5.  p.  186.)  In  the  former  case,  the 
tights  of  others  are  not  affected ;  in  the  latter,  the  original 
estates  which  were  portions  of  the  old  fee  are  divested, 
while  the  new  estate  so  gained  by  the  feofiment  continues. 
—Watk.] 

NotcXLVI.'  iu)  [Note  XLVI.— "  All  his  estate;"— It  should  here 
be  remembered,  that  in  this  case  the  tenant  in  tail  ex- 
'pressly  confines  his  intention  of  aliening  to  such'  estate 
.which  he  hath  in  the  tenements  to  Urn  entailed;  and, 
therefore,  shall  be  considered  as  passing  no  more  than 
what  he  lawfully  might  convey;  and  the  livery,  being 
secundum  Jbrmam  charta,  shall  be  restrained  accordingly. 
See  LUt.  s.  613.  and  N.  (1)  to  Co.  Lift*  331.  ai.  And  see 
post.  373,  (w).  330.  (c).— Walk.] 
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purpose  of  alienatioii  but  for  the  term  of  his  life. 

Sect.  614,  159 169  17,  i8.  are  farther  instances 

of  conveyances  that  pass  a  right  from  tenant  in   [  121  ] 

tail,  and  therefore  work  no  discontinuance. 

If  tenant  in  tail  makes  a  lease  for  life,  (w),  s«ct.6ig,ao, 
this  works  a  discontinuance  during  the  estate  for  ^*'  ^'  ^^^' 
life,  because  he  parts  with  the  freehold  out  of 
him,  and  gains  a  new  reversion  to  the  tenant 
in  tail.  Now  if  he  grants  this  hew  reversion 
in  fee,  and  tenant  for  life  attorns,  and  tenant  in 
tail  dies  during  the  life  of  tenant  for  life,  and 
then  tenant  for  life  dies,  the  issue  in  tail  may 
enter,  because  this  the  discontinuance  is  at  an 
^nd,  by  the  death  of  tenant  for  life ;  and  the 
grant  of  the  reversion  being  secret,  must  be 
intended  to  pass  no  more  than  it  lawfully  might 

pass, 

(»)  [Note  XLVIL— **  A  lease  for  life:"— i.  e.  for  the  Note  XLVU, 
life  oi  another  person.  The  reason  is>  when  he  conveyed 
**  all  his  estate^"  as  in  the  last  case,  he  only  parted  with 
what  he  might  lawfully  have  passed ;  which  was  an  estate 
fir  his  otun  life :  Now,  in  such  case,  the  title  of  his  issue 
would  not  accrue  tiU  the  estate  which  he  had  conveyed  by 
livery  would  be  utterly  at  an  end;  and,  consequently,  it 
could  not  interfere  with  the  entry  of  such  issue,  as  they 
could  not  be  entitled  till  his  death.  But  if  he  had  made 
a  lease  for  the  life  of  another,  it  might  possibly  have  con- 
tinued after  his  own  decease :  K  it  had,  his  issue  could 
not  have  entered;  a  discontinuance  would  have  been  ef- 
fected, and  they  put  to  their  action  to  recover.  Another 
reason  is,  that  in  the  former  case  the  reversion  was  not 
idtered;  in  the  latter  it  was.  See  the  text  of  Litt.  and  Co. 
upon  it,  533,  a.— Wa^k.] 
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pass^  unless  it  were  executed  by  entry  into  the 
posisession  ;  for  since  it  operates  only  as  a  grant, 
it  must  be  only  intended  to  pass  the  reversion 
during  the  life  of  tenant  in  tail,  which  he  had  a 
lawful  power  to  grant,  and  not  establish  a  right 
of  propriety  distinct  from  the  right  of  posses- 
sion. But  if  a  man  had  thus  granted  the  re*- 
version,  and  tenant  for  life  had  died,  and  then 
the  grantee  had  entered  by  force  of  the  grant, 
and  the  tenant  in  tail  had  died,  this  had  worked 
a  discontinuance  ;  for  the  grantee'a  entry  works 
a  second  notoriety,  which  plainly  manifests  a 
discontinuance  of  the  entire  fee-simple.  But  it 
{  122  ]  may  be  asked,  why  such  grant  operates  by  the 
subsequent  entry,  to  pass  more  than  it  lawfully 
may  pass ;  for  if  the  grant  and  attornment  only 
operate  to  pass  a  rightful  estate,  why  doth  the 
subsequent  entry,  in  pursuance  of  such  grant, 
make  it  pass  a  wrongful  one  ?  The  answer  is 
plain ;  the  grant  and  attornment  of  tenant  for 
life  pass  the  new  reversion  depending  upon  that 
estate  for  life.  But  since  grants  in  their  own 
nature  are  secret,  and  therefore  pass  no  more 
than  they  lawfully  may  pass,  it  follows  that  this 
grant  and  attornment  alone  cannot  pass  the  re- 
version, so  as  to  disinherit  the  tenant  in  tail : 
but  if  it  be  executed  by  entry,  then  it  will ;  for 
the  entry  is  a  notoriety,  that  the  grantor  intended 
to  perpetuate  the  discontinuance,  and  to  continue 
a  right  of  possession  distinct  from  the  propriety, 
and  must  be  equal  to  a  second  feoffment,  which 

he 
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he  might  make  when  tenatit  for  life  die8»  during  ^ 
his  life ;  but  if  he  had  died  before  tenant  for 
life^  he  had  not  been  capable  of  such  feoffinent, 
and  consequently  of  no  discontinuance  that  is 
tantamount ;  for  the  grant  and  attornment  of 
tenant  for  life  shew  an  endeavour  to  pass  the 
new  reversion,  and  the  entry  in  pursuance  thereof 
must  be  to  all  manner  of  purposes  tantamount  to 
a  new  feoffinent,  and  therefore  continues  the 
right  of  possession  distinct  from  the  propriety, '  [  1 23  1 
and  is  by  the  law  construed  not  to  operate  as  a 
grant  merely,  but  taking  the  acts  most  strongly 
against  the  parties,  it  is  interpreted  to  operate  as 
a  feofiment. 

If  tenant  in  tail  infeoffs  him  in  the  immediate  Sect  635, 6. 
reversion  or  remainder,  this  operates  as  a  sur«- 
render,  and  therefore  passes  no  more  than  it 
lawfully  may  pass,  and  consequently  works  no. 
discontinuance ;  but  if  the  feoffinent  were  to  the 
more  remote  reversioner,  or  to  the  immediate 
reversioner  with  any  other,  it  is  a  discontinuance, 
because  it  cannot  be  interpreted  to  operate  as  a 
surrender  («r). 

Are 


(x)  [Note  XL VIII Another  reason  is  given  by  Xi^- Note  XLVin. 

tletanf  which  is,  that  no  one  can  discontinue  the  estate-tail 
unless  he  disccwtinue  the  reversion  or  remainder  also ; 
8.  625.  Now,  when  the  feofiment  is  made  to  thb  rever- 
sioner or  the  remainder-man  in  fee,,  in  cases  where  there  is 
no  intermediate  estate,  the  reversion  or  remainder  is  not 
altered ;  as  the  person  to  whom  it  is  made  was  before  enti- 

Ued 
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Sect.6a7,8,9,  Are  all  instances  (v)  in  grants  that  work  no 
discontmuance,  €atisa  qua  supra,  sect  033, 4,  5. 
If  an  infant  husband  aliens  the  wife's  lands,  this 
works  no  discontinuance,  but  the  wife  after  the 
death  of  her  husband  may  enter ;  for  the  infant 
had  no  disposing  pow6r,  and  therefore  could  not 
part  with  the  right  of  possession;  but  so  as  he 
might  lawfully  assume  it  whenever  it  appeared 
to  be  for  his  benefit ;  and  if  the  right  of  posses- 
sion was  never  parted  with,  after  the  death  of 
the  husband  it  is  in  the  wife,  and  she  may  enter 
and  defeat  such  alienation,  since  it  was  never 
absolutely  parted  with  at  the  time  of  such  aliens- 
ation. 
[  1 24  ]       My  Lord  Coke  is  of  opinion  in  this  case  (y*) 

Sect.  636.  '         that 

Note  XLVUI.  tied  foy  right.  But  had  there  be^n  an  intermediate  estate, 
or  had  the  feoffinent  been  made  to  a  mesne  remainder* 
man,  the  intermediate  estate,  or  the  ultimate  limitation, 
would  have  been  altered;  and,  consequently,  a  discon- 
tinuance would  have  taken  place. — Watk.] 

(1/)  [Sections  627  and  6%S,  are  where  an  abbot  grants  a 
reversion,  or  other  thing  which  lies  not  in  livery :  sect. 
639,  is  a  discontinuance  :  sections  630  and  631,  are  toith 
livery:  and  sect.  633,  on  condition:  and,  consequently, 
the  sections  629,  630,  631,  and  632,  should  not  have  been 
inserted  in  the  margin. — Watt] 
NoteXUX.  (^  [Note  XLIXi— The  case  put  by  Ltitkton  is— 
A  woman  inheritrix  takes  husband,  md  has  issue  a  son ; 
the  husband  dies,  and  she  takes  a  second,  who  lets  the 
lands  to  another  for  life ;  then  the  wife  dies :  the  tenant 
for  life  afterwards  surrenders  to  the  second  husband ;  and 
the  question  is.  Whether  the  son  by  the  first  husband  may 

enter 
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that  by  such  surrender  to  the  second  husband  the 
discontinuance  is  taken  away ;  for  by  the  sur- 
render the  estate  for  life  is  drowned,  and  then* 
there  is  no  alienation  in  being  to  work  a  discon-^ 
tinuance  ;  for  the  surrender  of  the  estate  to  the 
second  husband  is  a  giving  up  the  estate,  and  not 
an  assignment  of  it  over. 

It  is  to  be  known  that  tenant  in  tail  has  the  Sect.  637,8, 9. 
right  of  possession  inheritable,  and  therefore  he 
may  discontinue  the  same  in  fee  by  his  feoffinent, 

because 


enter  upon  the  Becond,  during  the  life  of  the  tenant  for*  Not«  XUX. 
life?  ' 

The  second  husband,  by  his  grant  for  another's  life^ 
discontinued  -the  estate ;  and,  consequently,  during  the 
existence  of  such  discontinuance,  the  heir  of  the  wife  could 
not  have  entered  before  the  stat.  of  Hen,  VIII.  But  the 
husband  by  such  grant  gained  to  himself  the  fee  by  wrong; 
and,  consequently,  was  capable  of  taking  a  surrender  frpm 
the  tenant  for  life.  The  estate  for  life  therefore  ceasing, 
the  discontinuance  also  ceased.  If  the  second  husband 
had  had  issue  also,  he  would  have  been  tenant  by  the 
cwtesy  again :  for  that  being  a  rightful  estate,  and  the  fee 
gained  by  the  grant  for  life  a  wrongful  one,  the  law  will 
suppose  him  in  of  the  former;  as  it  always  prefers  a  less 
estate  by  right  to  a  larger  one  by  wrong.  If  he  had  had 
no  issue,  he  would  not,  after  the  death  of  the  wife,  have 
any  rightful  estate  at  all.  In  either  case  his  alienation 
was  a  forfeiture ;  and  now  the  premises  being  again  in  his 
possession,  on  the  determination  of  the  estate  for  life,  the 
heir  of  the  wife  may  enter  on  him;  as  hayiiig,  in  the  latter 
case,  no  rightful  estate,  and,  in  the  former,  by  reason  of 
such  forfeiture.  See  Co.  LUt.  43.  b.  203.  a.  and  b.  252.  a. 
338.  a.  and  b.— Watk.] 
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because  since  he  has  an  inheritable  possession^ 
it  follows  of  consequence,  that  he  may  alien  it 
without  any  disseisin  to  any  person ;  but  if  he 
only  makes  a  lease  for  life,  he  executes  but  part 
of  hjs  power:  for  since  he  had  a  possession  in- 
heritable, he  from  that  possession  has  privilege  to 
alien  in  fee  without  disseisin  to  any  one ;  and 
therefore  after  such  lease  for  life  he  grants  the 
reversion  in  fee,  and  tenant  for  life  attorns ;  and 
after  tenant  for  life  dies,  and  the  grantee  of  the 
reversion  enters  in  the  life  of  tenant  in  tail,  this 
is  a  discontinuance  of  the  fee ;  for  since  he  had 
originally  an  inheritable  possession,  this  is  an 
execution  of  the  farther  remaining  part  of  his 
power,  and  amounts  to  an  alienation  of  the  fee 
r  1 25  ]  by  ^  second  feofiinent  5  for  having  originally  an 
inheritable  possession,  he  might  discontinue  the 
same  in  fee ;  and  when  he  executes  but  part  of 
his  power,  the  rest  remains  in  him  y  and  there- 
fore, if  he  has  afterwards  opportunity  in  his 
life,  he  may  execute  it  by  a  second  alienation. 
But  if  tenant  in  tail  makes  a  lease  for  life,  and 
dies,  and  the  issue  grants  the  reversion,  and  the 
tenant  attorns,  and  then  tenant  for  life  dies,  and 
the,  grantee  enters,  and  the  issue  in  tail  dies, 
leaving  a  son  j  this  is  no  discontinuance,  but  that 
the  son  may  enter ;  for  the  issue  in  tail  had  no 
inheritable  possession  in  him,  in  as  much  as  the 
right  of  the  intail  only  descended  on  him,  and 
not  the  possession ;  and  therefore  he  could  not 
have  any  power  to  alien  a  right  of  possession 

that 
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that  was  never  in  him ;  and  consequently  his 
.grant,  when  he  never  had  any  original  right  of 
possession,  by  virtue  of  such  entail,  doth  not  dist 
continue  the  right  of  possession  (5;),  so  as  to  bar 
the  sou  from  his  entry.  So  if  tenant  in  tail 
makes  a  lease  for  life,  and  then  grants  over  the 
reversion,  and  the  tenant  for  life  attorns,  and  then 
the  grantee  grants  over^  and  the  tenant  attorns 
to  the  second  grantee,  and  dies,  and  the  second 
grantee  enters  in  the  life  of  tenant  in  tail,  and 
then  the  tenant  in  tail  dies,  this  is  no  discon<- 
tinuance  to  bar  the  issue,  but  that  he  may  enter;  [  126  ] 
because,  though  the  tenant  in  tail  had  an  origi- 
nal right  to  discontinue  during  his  life,  because 
he  had  the  right  of  possession  in  him  j  yet  the 
first  grantee  had  no  right  of  possession  in  him, 
nor  ever  was  seised  df  the  land  by  virtue  of  the 
entail,  or  otherwise;    and  since  he  never  had 

the 


(z)  [Note  L. — It  has  been  observed  before  (p.  1 18),  that  Note  L. 
no  conveyance  can  pass  the  right  of  possession  distinct  % 
from  the  right  of  propriety,  but  such  as  passes  the  very 
possession.  Now,  the  very  possession  was  here  in  the 
lessee  for  life  while  he  lived,  and,  on  his  death,  in  the 
grantee  of  the  reversion,  on  his  entry ;.  and,  consequently, 
It  could  not'  be  passed  by  the  issue  in  tail,  as  it  was  never 
in  him.  As,  therefore,  the  possession  still  continued 
wrongful  in  the  grantee,  the  issue,  on  his  title  accmng 
4>n  the  death  of  his  father,  is  not  debarred  from  entering  on 
him :  and  the  grant  of  the  father  could  not  convey  more 
of  the  right  than  he  had  a  legal  authority  to  convey,  which 
"was  only  for  his  own  life,— Watk.J 
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the  right  of  possession  in  him,  he  cannot  alien 
the  right  of  possession^  so  as  to  work  a  disconr 
tinuonce* 

Also  'tis  to  be  noted,  that  if  a  man  has  the 
right  of  possession,  and  is  not  possessed  by  virtue 
of  the  entail,  there  he  cannot  work  a  disconti- 
nuance, unless  by  warranty ;  as  if  there  be  grand- 
father, father,  and  son,  and  the  grandfather  is 
seised  in  tail,  and  the  father  disseises  the  grand- 

.  father,  and  makes  a  feoffment  in  fee,  and  dies, 
this  works  no  discontinuance,  because  the  father 
t  was  not  possessed  of  the  entail,  but  of  a  fee- 

simple  by  disseisin,  which  was  subject  to  the  entry 
of  the  tenant  in  tail,  and  consequently  the  alienee 
is  subject  to  the  entry  of  the  issue  in  tail,  in  as 
much  as  the  father,  that  made  the  alienation, 
had  only  the  naked  possession  by  the  disseisin, 
and  not  the  right  of  possession  by  virtue  of  the 
entail ;  but  if  the  father  had  enfeoffed  with  war- 
ranty^ this  had  been  a  bar,  because  the  heirs  in 
that  case  had  been  bound  by  contract  to  defend 
[  127  ]  that  possession^  and  therefore  had  been  ever 
afterwards  repelled  from  claiming  it,  if  assets  de- 

.  scended.  But  if  tenant  in  tail  makes  a  lease  for 
life,  and  dies,  and  the  reversion  descends  to  the 
issue,  and  the  issue  grants  the  reversion  with 
wmrantjff  and  tenant  for  life  attorns  and  diefi», 
and  the  grantee  enters,  andTthe  issue  dies  leaving 
a  son ;  this  is  no  discontinuance,  but  the  son  may 
enter;  for  he  is  not  barred  by  this  warranty; 
for  the  issue  in  this  leaae  only  transfers  the  rever^^ 

sion, 
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^ow,  and  not  the  possession^  or  right  of  posses- 
sion\  and  therefore  the  issue  in  this  case  is  not 
repelled  from  claiming  the  possession,  which  was 
never  transferred  to  the  grantee,  and  to  which 
the  warranty  was  never  annexed ;  for  it  were 
absurd  to  construe  the  warranty  to  extend  to  the 
possession  of  that  which  never  was  in  possession, 
at  the  time  when  the  contract  was  made. 

These  are  spoken  of  in  the  sect,  next  fore-  Sect.640y64i, 
going.     Sect  643,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8.     Vide  in  the  ^^' 
Comment  onJSect.  595. 

If  tenant  in  tail  be  disseised;  and  he  releases  Sect.  649, 650. 
to  the  disseisor  all  his  right,  this,  as  is  said,  puts 
the  estate-tail  in  abeyance  (a  J ;  because  having 
past  away  all  his  right,  he  cannot  have  right 
contrary  to  his  own  release.     If  there  be  tenant  Ld.Rayi]u3i4, 
for  life,  remainder  in  tail,  and  the  tenant  in  tail   [128] 
releaseth  to  the  tenant  for  life  all  his  right,  this  Stra.ge^. 
had  put  the  tail  in  abeyance ;  so  that  he  could 
not  afterwards  have  maintained  an  action  of 
waste ;  but  if  the  remainder  had  been  in  fee, 
and  he  in  remainder  had  released  all  his  right, 
the  remainder  still  continues  in  the  tenant  in  fee, 
and  he  may  have  an  action  of  waste.     And  the 
reason  of  the  difference  is  this,  that  when  the 
tenant  in  fee  releases  all  his  right,  he  only  con- 
firms 

(a)  [Bat  the  entiul  ii  not.discontiiiued ;  and  it  only  tt^ 
naiiii  in  abeyance  during  the  life  of  the  ancestor.  SetdntCf 
1 17.  and  IMt.  at  the  end  of  §ect.  (S49.— Watk.] 
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firms  the  estate  to  tenant  forlife^  during  his  life; 
and  for  want  of  words  of  inheritance  {b)  it  passes 
no  farther  interest;  and  therefore  he  has  still  a 
remainder  depending  on  an  estate  for  life,  to 
which  an  action  of  waste  belongs.  But  tenant 
in  tail  cannot,  by  the  release  of  all  his  right,  pass 
an  estate  during  the  life  of  the  releasee,  but  only 
passes  an  estate  during  his  own  life ;  and  there- 
fore having  put  all  his  right  out  of  him,  he 
<;annot  bring  an  action  relating  to  such  right. 


r  j^q  I  OF  REMITTER. 

The  notion  of  remitter  stands  on  the  prin- 
ciples we  have  already  laid  down;  for  either 
there  is  a  naked  possession  distinct  from  the 
right  of  possession  and  propriety,  or  else  there 
is  a  right  of  possession  distinct  from  the  right  of 
propriety.  Now  where  there  is  a  naked  posses- 
sion distinct  from  the  right  of  possession  -and 
-propriety,  as  between  disseisor  aiid  disseisee, 
where  the  entry  is  congeable(c);  there  if  thlB 

disseisee 

(i)  (See  ante^  72.  For  the  release  of  the  remainder* 
^  man  operates  by  way  of  enlargement. — Watk.] 
Kote U.  (c)  [Note  LI— «  Where  the  entry  is  congeable.**  This 
expression  should  be  attended  to;  as  it  is  on  this  point 
that  the  doctrine,  so  far  as  it  concerns  the  acceptance  of 
the  estate  by  the  person  out  of  possession,  turns.  It  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  sufficiently  adverted  to  by  Black- 
stone  (3  Camm»  20);  for  when  the  entry  is  taken  away,  so 

that 
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disseisee  tokes  back  the  possession  from  the  dis* 

seisor  he  is  remitted.    For  it  cannot  be  other- 

wise,  that  when  he  has  taken  back  the  possession^ 

he  should  be  seated  in  his  old  right;  for  he  who 

has  really  the  title,  cannot  claim  from  a  disseisor 

that  has  no  title  at  all ;  and  it  would  be  very 

absurd  and  unreasonable,  that  the  disseisee  by 

accepting  his  own  possession,   should  transfer 

back  any  right  to  the  disseisor.     But  where  the 

disseisor  transfers  it  back  for  life,  or  years,  by 

deed  indented,  or  by  matter  of  rec(»-d,  there  the 

disseisee  is  not  remitted ;  for  if  a  man  by  deed 

indented  takes  a  lease  of  his  own  lands,  it  shall 

bind  him  to  the  rent  and  covenants ;  because  a 

man  can  never  be  allowed  to  affirm  that  his   [  130  ] 

own  deed  is  ineffectual,  since  that  is  the  grmtest 

security 

■  ■        I  I  1        ■  ■       .  ,■■  II      I 

that  only  a  right  of  action  remainsy  and  the  person  out  of  Note  LI« 
possession  takes  the  franktenement  by  his  ovon  act^  he  shall 
not  be  remitted ;  as  it  was  his  own  folly  to  accept  it.  But 
if  his  entry  be  not  taken  away,  but  be  lawful  or  congeable 
at  the  time  of  acceptance,  and  the  estate  accepted  be  not 
accepted  by  any  mean  which  may  operate  as  an  estoppel^ 
he  shall  be  remitted  to  his  ancient  and  rightful  estate.  See 
Litt.  693,  and  Co,  Litt.  363.  a.  jVoyV  Max.  ch.  18,  and 
next  page. 

But  if  die  possession  come  to  the  proprietary  without 
.any  'fault  or  folly  of  his  own,  it  matters  not  whether  he 
have  a  right  of  entry  or  of  action  only  at  the  time ;  for,  in 
either  case,  he  shall  be  remitted.  But  if  he  have  neither 
the  one  or  the  other,  he  shall  not  be  remitted ;  as  if  he 
have  a  mere  right  only  for  which  he  can  have  no  action. 
See  Co.  hUt.  349.  a.  and  b.  and  3  Bl.  Comm,  aa— Watk.] 
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security  on  which  men  rely  in  all  manner  of 
Ld.Raym.  13.  Contracting.  The  same  law,  if  it  had  been  by 
matter  of  record ;  for  that  is  of  its  own  nature 
uncontrdlable  evidence,  which  a  man  cannot  be 
allowed  to  controvert. 
Sect.  693, 4, 5.  Where  the  right  of  possession  is  distinct  from 
the  right  of  propriety  (d)i  there,  if  the  proprie- 
tary re*obtains  the  right  of  possession  by  agree- 
ment, he  must  hold  it  under  such  agreement ; 
for  the  other  having  the  right  of  possession,  and 
transferring  it  to  the  proprietary,  such  proprie- 
tary must  take  the  right  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  other  has  conveyed.  For  *tis  his  own  folly 
and  laches,  that  he  would  contract  about  such 
light  of  possession,  and  not  assert  his  propriety 
in  a  proper  action;  but  when  he  has  contracted 
for  such  right  of  possession,  and  such  right  of 
possession  is  transferred,  he  must  keep  to  the 
terms  of  the  bargain,  and  he  leaves  all  the  right 
in  the  feoffor  he  has  not  contracted  for ;  there- 
fore if  tenant  in  tail  enfeoff  his  heir  of  full  age, 
and  dies,  he  must  hold  it  under  the  feofl^nt, 
because  'tis  his  own  folly  that  he  would  take  the 
right  of  possession  in  this  manner,  when  he  was 
entitled  to  the  right  of  propriety  after  the  death 
of  his  ancestor. 
[  131  ]  But  where  the  proprietary  comes  to  the  right 
Sect.  664.      of  possession,  without  any  fault  or  folly  of  his 

own; 

'  {d)  [See  the  preceding  note^  LI. — Walk.] 
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own;  as  where  the  right  of  possession  is  cast 
upon  him  by  the  law,  or  he  or  she  comes  to  the 
right  of  possession  by  feofiment  under  age,  or 
during  coverture,  where  no  folly  can  be  im- 
puted; there  such  proprietary  is  remitted  and 
seated  in  his  ancietit  and  former  right*  For  the 
eldest  title  being  the  more  ancient,  is  the  least 
subject  to  dispute;  and  therefore  when  the  pro* 
prietary  has  in  such  manner  acquired  the  right 
of  possession,  'tis  esteemed,  for  the  repose  of 
mien's  inheritances,  to  be  only  a  restitution  of  the 
oM  title,  and  not  the  acquiring  a  new  one^ 
and  the  rather,  because  there  is  none  against 
whom  the  action  may  be  brought  to  regain  the 
propriety  {e)..  And  when  any  person  has  thus 
acquired  the  right  of  possession,  if  any  person 
will  controvert  it  in  any  elder  action,  'tis  fit  he 
should  set  up. an  elder  title,  that  the  mere  right 
^lay  be  decided.  Thus  if  the  heir  of  the  dis- 
seisor be  disseised  by  the  disseisee,  he  by  such 
wrong  and  injustice  cannot  regain  the  right  of 
possession ;  for  an  act  of  wrong  can  never  gain 

any 

(e)  [Note  LII.— "  The  iMincipal  reason,"  sayiB  Mr.  BiU-  Note  LL 
ler,  <'  for  his  being  remitted,  is  that  the  person  so  remitted 
cannot  8ue  or  enter  upon  himself;  so  that  in  those  cases 
^here  the  pos^ssidn  is  recoverable  by  entry,  the  renciitter 
has  the  effect  of  an  entry ;  and  in  those  cases  where  it  is 
vecoverabld  by  action,  it  has.  the  effect  of  a  ju^pient  at 
law."  See  note  (1)  to  Ci^-  Liit.34*f.  b.  and  see  ab<i  xBl 
Comm.  2o*-*-Watk.] 
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any  right;  but  if  such  disseisee  die  seised (y^, 

then  the  heir  has  the  right  of  possession ;  and 

having  then  both  the  right  of  possession  and  of 

[  132  ]   propriety,  he  is  seised  in  his  ancient  right  for  the 

reasons  above-mentioned. 
Sect.  659.  If  a  man  enfeoff  an  infant  or  feme  covert, 

that  has  right  of  propriety,  for  life,  for  years,  or 
on  condition,  they  are  remitted  to  their  ancient 
right,  and  all  such  conditions  vanish.  For  to  a 
feme  covert  or  infant  no  folly  or  laches  can  be 
imputed,  nor  can  their  acts  turn  to  their  preju- 
dice ;  so  that  when  they  have  acquired  the  rigfit 
of  possession,  they  are  restored  to  their  ancient 
right  of  propriety;  and  being  not  capable  of 
contracting,  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the 
feoffment  do  not  bind  them.  But  if  they  were 
of  full  age,  or  discovert,  then  they  leave  all  the 
right  of  possession  in  the  feoffor,  that  is  not 
transferred  to  them  by  the  contract,  and  must 
hold  the  right  in  the  manner  transferred  to  them. 
For  since  they  have  no  right  of  possession  but 

from. 


Note  LIII.       (/)  [Note  LIII — The  heir  of  the  disseisor  had  the  right 
^  of  possession  by  the  descent  frmn  his  ancestor;  and  the 

f  disseisee  could  not  divest  that  right  by  his  own  wrong. 

But  when  the  disseisee  himself  afterwards  died  seised,  the 
right  of  possession  became  fixed  in  his  heir ;  th^  descent 
from  him  tolling  the  entry  of  the  heir  of  the  first  disseisor.; 
in  the  same  manner  as  it  became  fixed  iii  the  heir  of  the 
first  disseisor  by  the  descent  from  his  ancestor.  See  ante, 
21,  &c — Watk.j 
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from  their  bargain,  'tis  fit  that  they  should  hold 
according  to  such  their  contract ;  but  in  the 
other  case,  'twas  the  folly  of  such  parties  to 
transfer  the  right  of  possession  to  such  infants  as 
were  the  proprietors,  to  hinder  them  from  their 
actions.     And  this  is  the  turn  of  the  chapter. 


OF  WARRANTY.  I  ^33  ] 

Warranty,  according  to  Spelman^  is  derived 
frpm  the  Saa:on  word  TFaVf  as  the  French  word 
Guarranty  is  derived  from  the  word  Guer^  of 
the  same  signification ;  which  plainly  imports  an  Ld-Raym.  35. 
undertaking  to  defend,  and  properly  by  arms,  as* 
in  a  writ  of  right  they  anciently  defended  them. 
For  the  warranty  was  an  express  undertaking  to 
do  the  SEone  thing,  as  the  feudal  lords  used  to  do 
to  tbdr  tenants,  and  under  the  same  penalties. 
And  so  this  express  contract  was  to  be  of  the  same  Stn.  414. 
impOKit  and  to  amount  to  a  feudal  contract ;  and 
for  this  the  parties  received  a  recompence  (gr), 

and 


(g)  [Note  LIV. — It  is  by  reason  of  this  supposed  recom-  .  Note  IJV. 
pence  that  the  heir  is  bound  by  the  express  warranty. 
He  being  chargeable  only  for  those  lands  which  descend 
to  him  from  his  warranting  ancestor,  or,  as  it  is  termed, 
in  respect  of  the  assets  descending*  The  ancient  implied, 
or  feudal,  warranty  bound  the  heirs  of  the  seigniory  gene- 
rally, and  not  merely  with  respect  to  the  very  lands  which 
actually  descended  from  the  granting  ancestor.  The 
feudal  obligations  were  reciprocal.    Hie  tenant  and  hig 

heirs 
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and  that  was  generally  in  other  lands  by  way  of 
exchange,  which  descended  to  their  heirs. 

These  warranties  (h)  were  introduced  by  the 
liberties  of  alienations  that  happened,  according 
to  Spelmany  about  the  time  of  Hen.  3.  when  the 
Saxon  liberty  of  alienation  was  reTived ;  for  then 
they  used  to  alien  to  hold  of  themselves ;  and 
then  they  annexed  a  warranty,  and  thereby  were 

called 

Note  LTV.  heirs  were  bound  to  homage.  The  lord  and  his  heirs  were 
bound,  as  a  consequence,  to  perpetual  warranty.  It  was 
in  consideration  of  the  returns  of  the  tenant  that  the  lord 
was  obligated  to  defend  his  lands;  and,  consequently,  as 
the  homage  was  done  by  the  heirs  of  the  tenant  to  the  heirs 
of  the  lord,  durmg  the  existence  of  the  tenancy,  the  heirs 
of  the  lord  were  equally  bound  to  warranty  as  the  grantor 
himself^  since  they  also  continued  to  receive  the  con- 
sideratii»s  and  returns  on  which  the  grant  was  origin- 
ally made.  But  since  the  stat.  of  Q,uia  emptores^  the 
grantee  holds  of  the  superior  lord,  and  no  returns  are  due 
to  the  heir  of  the  grantor  after  alienation ;  no  dependance 
or  connection  continues  between  them :  (See  ante^  66* 
M,  XXXVII.)  No  benefit  accrues  to  the  one,  Qor  can  pro- 
tection be  claimed  by  the  ,other.  Hence  the  heir  is  not 
obligated  to  defend  the  alienation  of  his  ancestor,  imless 
he  be  expressly  bound;  and  that  only  in  respect  of  the 
assets  descending,  or  presumed  recompence,  from  the  very 
ancestor  who  entered  into  the  obligation.  See  f^irther post. 
134, 5. 139. 143, 3, 4.  151,  2, 3, 4.  Brittouy  c.  68.  Wrighty 
152.  Notes  (1)  s.  5.  (8)  to  Co.  Litt.  64.  a.  (1)  to  67  b.  (1)  to 
105.  a.  (1)  to  365.  a.  (1)  to  384.  a.  and  post.  140.  N.  LVI. 
SulUv.  led.  xii.  2  Inst.  11,  &c.  2  BL  Oomm.  ch.  20.  ' 
p.  300.— Watk.] 

(fi)  ["  These  warranties  ;*'  i. ,  e»  express  warranties. — 
Watk.] 
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called  in  to  dereign  the  warranty  of  such  feudal 
lords,  in  whose  homage  they  were,  and  did  not 
permit  them  to  alien. 

Also  such  express  warranties  were  used  to  be  [  134  ] 
^ven  when  the  lords  aliened  their  seigniory  (i)  ; 
for  where  the  old  lord  was  bound  by  his  old 
feudal  contract  to  warrant,  this  did  not  extend 
to  an  assignee,  without  it  had  appeared  to  have 
run  in  that  manner  in  the  old  deed,  which  was 
often  worn  out  and  lost,  so  that  the  feudal 
tenure  did  totally  subisist  in  prescription;  and 
therefore  the  tenants  would  not  attorn  to  destroy 
the  warranty  on  which  their  homage  ancestrel 
was  fdunded,  without  a  new  express  warranty 
from  their  new  lord.. 

After  the  Stat«  of  Quia  emptoreSy  they  used  to  l.  Raym.  360. 
continue  this  way  of  conveyance  by  warranty, 
'till  they  came  up  to  the  old  tenants  that  held  by 
the  homage  aiicestrel ;  so  that  warranty  became 
frequent  in  all  conveyancing.  And  they  were 
contracts  that  had  all  the  import  and  effect  of  a 
feudal  contract,  which  were  anciently  made 
between  the  lord  and  tenant  for  their  mutual 
defence.  For,  Jirst,  they  rebutted  such  warrantor 
and  his  heirs  from  claiming  any  right  in  the 
land ;  and  as  in  the  homage  ancestrel  the  rule  was 
komagium  repellit  perquisitum^  so  the  express 

warranty 

(t)  [See  SvJUo.  lect.  xii.  p.  130|  1.  and/xM^.  1^  154. 
(«),,^Watk.] 
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warranty  repelled  the  ancestor  from  claiming^ 
and  not  only  him,  but  the  heir,  though  the  right 
[  135  ]  were  not  in  the  ancestor.  And  as  in  homage 
ancestrel,  where  the  heir  received  homage,  he 
could  never  set  up  a  title  to  the  land  itself;  so 
here  in  the  express  warranty,  the  heir  was  pre- 
sumed to  receive  a  recompenoe,  and  therefore 
was  barred  if  he  did  not  claim  during  the  life  of 
his  ancestor ;  and  this  was  the  more  reasonable, 
because  such  recompences  were  anciently  in 
lands,  which  did  of  right  descend  to  the  heir  ; 
and  if  the  ancestor  did  alien  them,  the  heir  must 
claim  his  own  during  the  life  of  the  ancestor  ; 
otherwise  he  could  never  claim  it,  in  as  much 
as  this  was  the  whole  time  of  limitation  for  the 
heir  to  challenge  his  own  in  this  case  (k).  And 
if  he  slip*d  that  time,  he  was  barred  for  ever,  in 
as  much  as  there  might  be  secret  conveyances  to 
alien  the  recompence  for  the  benefit  of  the  heir, 
which  might  turn  to  the  prejudice  of  the  pur^ 
chasen 

But  though  the  warranty  barred  the  right  of 
entry  or  right  of  action  in  the  heir,  yet  it  did 

not 

Note  LV.  (^)  [Note  LV.— The  reason  of  this  is,  that  the  recom- 
pence cannot  descend  to  the  heir  during  the  father's  life  ; 
and,  consequently,  till  his  decease  the  son  cannot  be 
estopped.  If  he  does  not  claim  during  the  life  of  the 
father,  he  is  supposed  to  have  received  the'recompence ; 
and  shaUtherefore  be  bound  5  and  see  Glanv.  lib.  7,  c-  3* 
f.  49*  b.— Watk.] 
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tibt  bar  a  title  of  entry  for  a  condition  broketl) 
mortmain,  forfeiture,  escheat,  or  the  like.    For 
the  feudal  contract  only  barred  all  the  right  to  , 
the  lands  themselves,  in  the  lords  themselves,  as 
is  said  in  the  homage  ancestrel ;  but  it  did  not 
hat  his  title  of  entry  for  condition  broken,  for- 
feitures, escheats  of  such  tenants,  or  the  like.    [  136  ] 
And  the  express  warranty  could  go  no  farther 
than  the  warranty  implied  in  the  feudal  contract, 
since  it  came  in  the  place  of  it.    If  the  warranty 
attaches  in  the  heir  that  has  right,  during  the 
continuance  of  the  estate  warranted,  he  is  for 
ever  barred  to  claim  it,  not  only  against  the 
warrantee  himself,    his  heirs  and  assigns,   but 
gainst  a  disseisor,  abator  and  intruder,  recoveror, 
cestui/  qtce  use^  lord  of  the  villain,  lord  by  es- 
cheat, or  any  other  person  coming  in  in  the 
Post;  because  the  heir  is  presumed  to  have  re^ 
Ceived  a  recompence,  and  therefore  cannot  have 
the  land  itself,  no  more  than  when  he  has  re* 
ceived  homage  from  an  heir  that  holds  by  ho- 
mage ancestrel,  can  he  claim  the  land  itself. 
But  if  the  warrantee's  estate  be  recovered  by 
elder  title,  then  the  heir  may  recover  against  such 
recoveror,  though  the  warranty  were  attached 
in  such  heir ;  an  example  of  which  see  sect.  741* 
because  the  recompence  descended  to  the  heir 
stands  precarious  from  the  time  that  the  reco* 
very  was  had ;  for  the  warrantee^  if  he  pursued 
his  writ  of  warrantia  charUs,  might  recover  the 
lands  descended  to  the  heir,  and  therefore  the 

heir 
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Wr  is  at  liberty  to  pursue  his  action  against  the 
recoveror.    But  if  the  estate  of  the  warrantee 

r  137  ]  be  defeated  by  any  person  that  comes  in  in  the 
Fosty  before ,  such  warranty  attaches  in  the  heir» 
thei^  the  heir  may  enter  upon  sucli  person  in  the 
JPost;  jas  if  the  lord  by  escheat,  or  the  lord  of 
the  villain  enters  before  the  descent  of  the  war^ 
ranty,  there  the  heir  may  enter  on  such  lords  ; 
fpr  when  the  estate  warranted  is  taken  away, 
before  the  recompence  descends  on  the  heir,  the 
heir  has  title,  because  when  the  estate  warranted 
19  destroyed,  the  ancestor  is  not  obliged  to  con^ 
tinue  the  recompence  to  descend  to  the  heir,  but 
he  m^y  alien  it;  therefore  it  is  not  necessary  to 
be  presumed)  that  any  recompence  descends  to 
his;  hoir,  or  consequently  that  the  heir  should  be 
barred  in  this  case,  n0  more  than  a  lord  is  barred 
from  entering  on  a  disseisor  of  his  tenant  before 
he  has  accepted  the  homage  from  him/  which  is 
the  secompence  for  the  land  itself.  But  if  the 
saqie  estate  continue,  to  which  the  warranty  was 
annexed,  though  in  other  lands  [hands^  yet  the 
h$ir  is  barred ;  as.  if  a  man  makes  a  warranty  to 
A.  and  his  heirs,  and  he  aliens  to  jB.  and  then  the 
warrantor  dies,  the  heir  is  barred  from  entering 
on  JS.  because  the  same  estate  continues,  though 
in  other  hands^  to  which  the  warranty  was  first 
annexed ;  and  therefore  it  is  presumed  in  justice 

[  138  ]  that  the  warrantor  left  a  recompence  to  descend 
to  th<^  heir ;  for  jB*  may  have  a  warranty,  and 
vouch  A.  who  may  vouch  the  warrantor  and 

his 
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his  heirs  to  reoompence.  So  cestuy  que  use  seemt 
to  continue  the  estate  of  the  feoffees,  and  the 
warranty  transferred  by  the  statute,  and  there^ 
fore  a  recompence  is  presumed  to  descend  t9 
the  heir  to  answer  it. 

The  second  operation  of  the  warranty  was  by 
way  (^  voucher ;  for,  as  in. the  feudal  contract 
the  tenant  vouched  the  feudal  lord  to  defend  his 
possession;  so  in  the  express  warranty,  the  pur« 
chaser  vouched  his  warrantor,  who  took  the  de«* 
fence  of  the  estate  upon  him ;  and  as  no  man 
could  vouch  the  lord  hut  the  tenant,  so  no  man 
could  vouch  the  warrantor  but  he  that  brought 
himself  within  the  words  of  the  contract,  be- 
cause there  was  no  contract  to  defend  the  posse8<» 
sion  to  any  body  else.  But  as  the  lord,  by  act 
Ceptance  of  homage  from  the  disseisor,  was  bar<» 
red  from  claiming  the  lands  ;  so  the .  warrantor^ 
having  received  a  recompence,  was  rebutted 
from  reclaiming  the  land  itself. 

The  third  is  by  writ  warrantia  chartcBj  which 
also  could  only  be  brought  by  the  party  to  such 
contract ;  for  the  tenant  by  homage  ancestrel 
might  have  had  his  "warranUa  c^rAr  agiunst  his 
lord,  to  subject  the  lands  of  his  lord  to  answer  f  13Q  ] 
the  feudal  contract.  And  when  the  assize  was 
invented,  in  which  a  man  could  not  vouch ;  and 
when  also  by  West  1.  c.  40.  a  man  could  not 
vouch  out  of  the  degrees,  unless  in  both  cases 
the  party  was  present ;  vide  Booths  278  ;  then 
this  writ  came  more  into  use  j  and  upon  such 

actions. 
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dctionSy  where  they  could  not  vouch  and  haVd 
process  ad  warrantizandurrij  they  requested  a 
plea,  and  the  same  was  done  in  the  case  of  ex« 
press  Warranty.  But  it  is  to  be  noted,  that  in 
case  the  warrantee  is  impleaded,  he  must  request 
a  plea ;  and  when  he  has  so  done,  he  may 
bring  his  warrantia.  chartcPj  and  recover  at  any 
time  till  execution  actually  executed.  But  if  he 
be  turned  out  of  possession,  then  he  can  have  no 
warrantia  chartce ;  for  the  warranty  in  the  feu- 
dal contract  is  to  the  tenant,  and  in  resemblance 
thereof,  the  express  warranty  is  only  to  the- 
tenant  of  the  land.    Hak^s  litz.  135  (/). 

The  words  that  create  a  warranty  were  first 
anciently  the  reservation  of  homage  (w),  for  the 
reasons  given  in  homage  ancestrel,  as  plainly 
appears  by  the  statute  oi  Bigamis  («).  Vide  275, 
276  (0).  Secondly,  the  word  Dedi  (p)  to  hold 
of  the  donor  and  his  heirs ;  for  when  such  tenure 
was  erected  by  the  said  words,  it  was  supposed 
[  140  ]  that  the  services  reserved  were  a  perpetual  re- 
compence  for  such  tenure,  and  therefore  such 
warranty  was  perpetual.  Thirdly,  Dedi,  to  hold 
of  the  lord  of  the  fee,  was  settled  by  the  statute 

of 

(f)  [F.  N.  B.  135.  B.  n.  (e>— Watk.] 

(m)  [See  antey  133.  N.  LIV.— Watk.] 

(n)  [4  Ed.  1.  si.  3.  c.  6.— Watk.] 

(o)  [Booih  on  Real  Actions^  275,  376.— Watk.] 

(p)  [Of  the  operation  of  the  word  dediy  as  to  warranty, 

see  4  Co.  81.  a.   Co.  LUt.  384.  a.  and  BuU.  n.  (1).   a  JBL 

Comm.  c.  30.  p.  300. — Watk.J 
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of  BigamtSy  c.  6.  to  contain  a  warranty,  during 
the  life  of  such  donor ;  because  the  lord  might 
avow  upon  his  old  tenant  that  was  already  in  his 
homage,  during  life ;  and  therefore  against  the 
tortious  entries  and  distresses  of  the  lord,  it  was 
necessary  that  he  should  be  protected ;  and  it 
was  lalso  thought  then  a  point  of  honour  that 
no  man  should  see  his  own  gifts  invalidated 
without  entering  into  the  defence  of  them ;  and 
anciently  perhaps  being  taken  into  the  lord's 
homage  created  warranty.  Fourthly,  by  the 
word  warranUzo  (^),  which  contains  as  express 

a  warranty, 

{q)  [Note  LVL— As  the  stat.  4  Ed.  I.  confined  the  war-  Note  LVL 
ranty  created  by  the  word  dedi  to  the  life  of  the  feofibr^ 
unless  the  lands  were'  given  to  be  held  of  him  and  big 
heirs;  it  follows,  that,  since  the  stat.  of  Quia  emptores 
(1 8  Ed.  I.)  forbids  such  reservation  of  tenure,  by  ordaining 
that  the  feoffise  shall  hold  of  the  lord  above,  the  heirs  odT 
the  feoffor  cannot  now,  in  any  case  where  the  fee  is  con* 
veyed,  he  bound  to  warranty  hy  force  of  that  word.  The 
obligation  on  the  heirs  can  now,  it  is  said,  be  no  otherwise 
created  than  by  die  word  inarrantizoy  or  warrant.  Lkt. 
9.  733.    Co.  JUtt.  384.  a.   s  Bl.  Camm.  ch.  20.  p.  30b,  1. 

In  Mr.  Butler's  note  (1)  to  Co.  Litt.  384.  a.  an  error 
has  accidentally  occurred ;  and  which  the  writer  of  the 
present  note  has  been  requested  hy  Mr.  Butler  to  correct. 
When  the  warranty  is  there  «poken  of  which  was  anciently 
implied  by  the  word  dedi^  it  is  said,  **  the  warranty  in  this 
instance  was  therefore  a  consequence  of  tenure ;  and  s<> 
necessary  a  consequence  of  it,  that  where  an  express  and 
qualified  warranty  was  introduced,  it  did  not  restrain  or 
circumscribe  the  express  warranty."  From  the  context  it 
must  be  necessarily  apparent,  Ihat  the  word  express  was 
miqprinted  for  tmplmf.— Watk.] 
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a  warranty,  as  if  there  had  been  an  homage  re* 
Ld.Raym.a6o.  Served  to  the  warrantor,  sect.  733.  Warranties  (r) 
at  common  law  are  of  two  sorts;  fii-st,  those 
eommencing  by  disseisin  or  wrong ;  and  secondly, 
binding  warranties.  The  first  are  where  the 
ancestor  that  makes  the  warranty  is  partne'r  to 
the  wrong,  and  such  warranties  are  not  obliging  ; 
because  it  cannot  be  presumed  that  one  who  is 
80  unjust  as  to  do  wrong,  will  be  so  just  as  to 
leave  a  recompence  to  his  heir ;  wherefore  such 
[  141  ]  contracts  are  wholly  rejected  as  collusive,  and 
Sect.  698, 9,  founded  on  no  consideration^  AU  other  war- 
ranties  were  binding  at  common  law;  for  a 
recompence  was  presumed  to  be  given,  ^hich 
was  then  either  in  land,  by  way  of  exchange, 
or  in  money,  which  was  turned  into  land,  and 
descended  to  the  heir ;  and  therefore  the  time  of 
limitation  for  the  heir  to  claim  was  during  the 
life  of  the  ancestor  (5) ;  otherwise  the  state  of 
the  purchaser,  which  subsisted  on  the  warranty 
of  the  ancestor^  should  never  be  defeated  by  such 
heir  that  ought  to  defend  it ;  and  if  such  war-* 
ranties  were  not  binding,  there  might  have  been 
many  Secret  conveyances  for  the  benefit  of  the 
heir,  to  defraud  the  purchaser.  And  in  that 
age,  when  the  building  up  of  families,  and  esta- 
blishing them  in  seats  and  tenures  was  the  whole 
buMness  of  the  times,  they  presumed  that  no 

man 

(r)  [Thi«  should  begin  a  new  line. — Watk.] 

(0  [See  an^e,  135.  N.  LV.-->¥atk.]  . 
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I119II  would  d^troy  his  heir's  right  fot  his  own 
present  advantage  (/).  As  to  these  binding 
warranties,  there  are  some  altered  by  the  statute : 
The  first  statute  is  that  of  Glocest  c.  3.  which 
says,  that  tenant  by  the  curtesy  shall  not,  by  his 
deed  with  warranty,  bar  the  heir  of  the  land 
descended  to  the  mother,  further  than  assets  de« 
weiid  from  such  father;  for  the  estate  being 
created  by  the  law  only  for  life,  it  was  fit  to 
prevent  such  father  from  grasping  the  fee.  If  [  M^  ] 
assets  descend  from  the  father,  by  the  express 
meaning  of  the  act,  the  purchaser  shall  retain  so 
much  of  the  land  of  the  mother.  But  if  lands 
afleirwards  descend,  such  purchaser  must  plead 
the  warranty,  and  may  have  a  scire  facias  for  so 
much  of  the  same  land,  as  assets  shall  ailerwards 
descend,  in  lieu  thereof. 

The  next  statute  was  that  of  Westm.  2.  Zte 
doniSf  which  took  from  tenant  in  tail  the  power 
of  alienation.     Now  this  first  formed  the  dis- 
tinction 

(jt)  [Note  LVIL-— Descent  was  dways  favoured  in  law.  Note  LVIL 
The  heir  was  never  suffered  to  be  disinherited  by  presump- 
tion. The  feud  or  tenancy  was  to  be  kept  entire  and  un- 
impaired ;  as  the  heir  was  ^'  to  sit  in  the  seat  of  his  ancestor, 
and  to  serve  the  king  and  the  commonwealth  in  as  good 
estate  as  his  ancestor  did.^  (See  6  Co.  17.  a.)  And  hence 
also  those  charges  on  the  lands  which  die  tenant  was  en- 
abled to  effect,  (as  a  rent-charge  for  instance,)  as  they  im- 
paired the  inheritance,  and  lessened  the  emoluments  or 
revenues  of  the  heir,  were  said  to  be  against  cotnmditright ; 
—as  inimical  to  the  policy  of  the  times.  See  CHlb.  on 
RentSp  17,  x8.  133,— Watk.] 
N  2 
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tinction  between  the  lineal  warranty  and  colla- 
teral (u) ;  for  before  that  statute  all  warranties 
were  binding  to  the  heirs  at  law,  as  well  where 
a  man  had  title  to  the  lands,  as  where  he  had 
not ;  for  after  such  warranty  and  ^quiescence, 
a  recompence  was  presumed  to  descend,  instead 
of  the  land  itself. 
J     A  j^A>^>^  ^  But  the  statute  De  donis  only  barred  the  alien- 

^^"  Xr-y    y      ation  of  tenant  in  tail;   therefore  the  lineal 

(/ Jfc?/  •  *-  /  '-"'  ^  warranty  was  within  the  statute,  but  the  colla- 
teral warranty  was  left  as  it  was  by  the  common 
law  (w) ;  but  the  difficulty  is  to  observe  how 
the  distinction  arose  between  the  lineal  and  col- 
lateral warranty;  and  for  this  we  must  go  back 

to 


Note  LVIII.  (u)  [Note  LVIII. — The  chief  distinction  between  Imeal 
and  collateral  warranties  consists  in  this :  when  the  person 
on  whom  the  warranty  descends  (who  must  always  be  the 
heir  at  common  law)  might  possibly  claim  the  lands  as  heir 
to  the  'warrantor  (whiether  as  heir  lineal  or  collateral),  then 
the  warranty  is  lineal.  But  when  the  person  on  whom  it 
descends,  does  not  claim  the  lands  as  heir  to  the  person 
warranting,  then  the  warranty  is  collateral.  See  Mr.  But- 
le/s  Notes  (i)  to  Co.  Litt.  370.  a.  and  (2)  to  373.  b.  and 
post.  144.  (a).  145,  146. 

Lord  Chancellor  Copper  said  that  '*  a  collateral  war- 
ranty was  certainly  one  of  the  harshest  and  most  crusl 
points  of  the  common  law ;  because  there  was  not  so  much 
as  an  intended  recompence ;  yet  he  could  not  find  that 
chancery  had  ever  given  relief  m  it/'  10  Mod.  3,  4. — 
Watk.] 

(to)  [See  of  the  operation  of  warranty  with  respect  to 
the  barring  of  estates-tail,  2  BL  Comnu  e.  7.  p.  116;  c.  20. 
p,  303.   Butl.  n,  (2)  to  Co.  Litt.  373.  b — Watk.] 
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to  the  conisiderations  already  mentioned,  touch* 
ing  the  alienations.  First,  Originally  the  person 
aliening  consulted  his  lord,  and  a  fine  for  aliena- 
tion was  paid,  and  the  alienee  was  received  into  [  143  ] 
the  homage,  and  consequently  into  the  warranty 
of  the  lord  of  the  fee.  Secondly,  Towards  the 
latter  end  of  the  barons'  wars,  tenants  began  to 
alien  to  hold  of  themselves,  to  save  the  fine,  and 
then  they  made  express  warranties  in  such  con- 
veyances, to  bring  the  feofibr  into  the  defence  of 
the  land,  who  brought  in  the  lord  of  the  fee ; 
and  this  was  confirmed  by  Magna  Charia^  so 
there  was  enough  to  answer  the  lord's  distresses; 
biit  sometimes  they  then  aliened  to  hold  of  the 
chief  lord,  and  then  the  lord  might  have  taken 
the  feofibr  that  was  in  his  homage,  for  his  tenant 
during  life  (<r) ;  but  afterwards  could  not  avow 
upon  his  heir  that  never  was  in  his  homage  at 
all ;  and  therefore  was  obliged  to  take  the  alienee 
after  the  death  of  the  alienor.  But,  before  they 
wete  taken  into  such  lord's  homage  and  war- 
ranty, they  used  to  agree  for  the  finej  and 
therefore  in  such  cases  the  warranty  by  Dedi  was 
during  the  life  of  the  warrantor.  Thirdly,  To 
quiet  disseisins,  that  were  usually  very  frequent 

in 


{x)  [Note  LIX.-*The  tenant  having  done  homage,  the    Note  LIX. 
obligation  continued  during  his  life  ;  and  although  he  had 
^parted  :with  his  tenancy,  yet  hii  promise  of  amity  was  not 
annulled.    See  Co.  LtiL  65.  a.    Sulliv.  lect.  xii.  p.  iiy.--- 
Watk.] 

V  3 
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in  those  unsettled  times,  between  neighbouring 
feudaries  (and  from  thence  (^)eal]ed  deadly  feuds) 
I  it  was  usual  for  such  disseisors  to  purchase  war* 

I  ranties  (z)  from  some  ancestor  of  the  family ; 

[  144  ]  and  this  gave  a  right  to  such  disseisor ;  for  it 
might  be  easier  to  compound  with  the  ancestor, 
than  with  tlie  party  to  whom  the  wrong  Was 
actually  done;  and  then  to  quiet  men's  pos- 
sessions such  warranty  bound,  if  the  owner 
acquiesced  under  his  expectations  from  such 
relations.  Fourthly,  The  next  step  was  on  the 
statute  of  Quia  emptoreSj  when  they  aliened  to 
hold  of  the  chief  lord,  and  the  lord  being  then 
compellable  to  receive  such  persons  into  his 
homage,  was  not  obliged  to  warranty.  Upon 
I  the  first  three  points  the  law  had  stood  at  the 

I  making 

I  Note  LX.'       {y)  [Note  LX.— It  is  generally  conceired  that  it  was 

I  «  from  the  animosities  so  usual  in  the  middle  ages  between 

the  feudatories,  that  the  tert^f€ud  became  expressive  of 
I  the  very  animosities  theiiiselves.  Hence,  say  they,  came  the 

term  of  deadly  feud  \  it  was  significative  of  the  rancour, 
the  enmity,  and  avengeful  spirit  which  the  feudatories  so 
frequently  bore  to  each  other.  But,  notwithstanding  the 
weight  of  names  in  favour  of  this  etjnnology  of  the  word, 
the  derivation  given  us  of  it  by  Somner  (on  Gdv:  107.) 
seems,  I  think,  much  more  satisfactory.  He  considers  the 
wotdfeud  (thus  applied),  the  pjrh%  of  our  Saxon  ancestors, 
to  be  compounded  of  the  Gothic  terms^A;  i,  e.  hostU^ 
inimieusy  or,  as  we  still  say,  a/oe ;  and  ofkode^  hadey  &c. 
!•  e.  conditio^  status^  qualitas,  6cc*  '^  together  importing  the 
condition  <^ enmity  in  the  person  who  bears  it;''  aiid  aee 
-Cfmett,  Toce  Feed.^Waik.] 
(z)  [See  antej  53— Watk.] 
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making  the  statute  De  donis,  which  was  only  a 
general  appointment  that  the  will  of  the  donor 
should  be  observed}  so  that  the  tenant  in  tail 
should  not  alien  to  the  disinheritance  of  the  issue, 
and  of  him  in  reversion.  But  it  was  left  to  the 
king's  courts  to  mould  such  estates,  and  to  make 
rules  and  orders  to  prevent  such  alienations,  and 
none  were  more  necessary  than  to  restrain  these 
warranties.  The  first  order  or  rule  that  was 
taken  in  this  case  was,  that  the  warranty  of 
tenant  in  tail,  or  of  any  person  in  title  under  the 
tail,  should  be  no  bar,  unless  assets  descended  (a)^ 
.This  was  made  according  to  the  platform  of  the 
statute  of  Glocester;  for  they  thought  it  was 
equal  to  make  the  same  rule  as  to  tenant  in  tail, 
as  they  had  made  in  parliament  for  tenant  by  [  145  1 
the  curtesy,  viz.  That  the  warranty  should  be 
no  bar,  unless  the  warrantor  left  an  equivalent 
estate  to  descend}  but  if  no  assets  descended  in 
the  case  of  tenant  in  tail,  they  might  have  a 
^mre  facias  for  the  assets,  and  not  for  the  land 
intailed.  But  in  the  case  of  tenant  by  the  curtesy 
the  scire  facias  was  for  the  land,  on  the  part  of 
the  mother,  which  was  the  very  land  aliened, 
i^d  not  for  the  assets  descended ;  and  the;  reason 
of  the  difference  was,  because  if  the  scire  facias 
had  been  for  the  land  intailed,  then  if  the  assets 
had  ^eeti  aliened,  the  issue  in  the  next  descent 
might  have   come  again  with    his  formedon, 

1  Inst. 

(a)  [Sec  avie,  143.  (t») — ^WatkJ 
N4 
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1  Inst.  366.  and  not  only  tenant  in  tail  himself, 
but  all  other  persons  lineal  in  that  title  were  de- 
barred from  making  such  warranties ;  for  the 
estate-tail  was  designed  by  the  act  to  continue 
to  all  generations ;  and  if  they  had  permitted 
the  next  heir  though  he  was  not  in  possession  of 
the  tail,  to  have  barred  it  by  his  warranty,  then 
might  the  father  and  son  by  their  warranty  have 
barred  the  tail,  and  destroyed  the  perpetuity  the 
statute  designed.  The  second  order  was,  that 
the  collateral  warranty  was  not  {b)  i^ithin  the 
statute ;  for  the  statute  only  appointed  that 
the  will  of  the  donor  should  be  observed,  that  the 
[  146  ]  tenant  in  tail  should  not  alien  to  disinherit  his 
issue,  which  they  extended  to  all  lineals,  for  the 
Ld.  Raymond,  rcason  aforesaid ;  for  otherwise  the  will  of  the 
donor  could  not  be  observed.  But  they  could 
not  in  any  manner  of  reason  extend  it  to  colla- 
teralsr  that  were  not  to  take  by  the  gift,  and 
therefore  could  not  be  forbidden  to  bar  by  their 
warranty.  Again,  it  would  be  very  hard  to 
appease  the  feuds  and  disseisins  touching  estates- 
tail,  if  the  ancestor  could  not  bar  it  by  collateral 
warranty,  which  of  old  commonly  ended  such 
contentions.  Nor  could  there  be  any  exchanges 
by  any  ancestors  of  the  family,  in  order  to 
better  the  estates  of  the  issue,  if  such  collateral 
warranty  were  not  a  bar.     And  they  did  not  in 

this 

<J))  [See  ante,  14a.  (to).— Watk.] 
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this  case  oblige  the  tenant  to  shew  assets ;  for 
assets  were  presumed,  as  it  was  before,  if  the 
whole  matter  was  transacted  during  the  life  of 
tenant  in  tail ;  and  he  did  not  enter  to  disannul 
it ;  therefore  according  to  the  text,  sect.  708.  if 
the  tenant  in  tail  discontinue  the  tail,  and  die, 
leaving  three  sons,  and  the  middle  son  releases 
with  warranty  (c)  to  the  discontinuee,  this  is  a 
collateral  warranty  to  the  eldest  son,  and  lineal 
to  the  youngest,  catisa  qua  supra. 

If  land  be  given  to  a  man,  and  the  heirs  t  ^47  1 
male  of  his  body,  and  for  default  of  such  issue, 
to  the  heirs  female,  and  he  hath  issue  a  son  and  a 
daughter,  the  son  may  bar  the  daughter  by  his 
warranty,  sect.  719,  because  the  son  is  not  lineal 
in  the  tail,  quoad  the  females  (/f).    And  the  rule 

of 


(c)  [Note  LXL— The  reason  of  this  is,  that  the  eldest  NoteLXI. 
son  being  the  heir  at  law  of  the  middle  one,  the  warranty 
descends  on  him ;  he  therefore  is  bpund  b j  it,  although 
be  have  no  assets ;  and  this  bj  reason  of  its  being  coUa^ 
teral :  and  it  is  collateral  to  the  eldest  with  respect  to  the 
estate-tail,  as  he  does  not  claim  the  estate-tail  as  heir  to  his 
middle  brother,  but  immediately  from  his  fitther.  But  it 
is  said  to  be  lineal  to  the  younger,  as  by  possibility  the 
middle  brother  might  have  been  seised.  See  Litt.  s.  708, 
and  JP.  J^.  B.  aifl.  H.  L~Watk.] 

(ji)  [Note  LXIL-*The  daughter  cannot  possibly  convey   Note  LXII. 
h^  estate  through  the  son,  but  must  take  immediately 
from  the  &ther ;  the  warranty  of  the  son,  therefore,  must 
necessarily  be  coUaieralio  Iier ;  and,  consequently,  she  may 
be  bound  by  it*  See  ante,  14a.  N.  LVIIL  and  (tw).-p.Watk.] 


j^f  t}ie  court  only  extends  to  lipeals  barring  their 
subsequept  heirs  j  and  they  mad^  no  rn}e  in  re- 
latioil  to  collaterals,  but  they  were  left  as  they 
were  at  common  law ;  for  they  thought  that  the 
alienations  were  suffidently  prevented,  if  all 
persons  that  cap[ie  in  of  the  same  tail  were  pro- 
hibited from  barring  th$ir  issues,  or  joining  in 
.  any  warranty  to  defeat  snch  tail;  but  as  to  those 
'that  were  not  seised  by  force  of  that  intail, 
there  was  no  reason  t6  nullify. their  warranties 

[  to  maintain  the  will  of  the  donor,  since  they 

had  n6  interest  in  sUch  gifts^  and  therefore  ^ere 
not  obliged  by  the  words  thereof  to  maintain 
it;  and  therefore  the  son,  that  had  no  interest 
,  in  the  intails  quoofi  the  females,  might  bar  it  by 
his  warranty. 

Now  in  the  homage  ancestrel  the  lord  was 
obliged  to  defend  his  tenant,   and  find  him  a 

^  champion,  if  he  were  impleaded ;  for  if  it  had 

not  been  so  ordained,  all  those  tenures  would 

[  148  ]  haVe  been  precarious,  because  the  tenant  haying 
no  feudaries,  could  not  himself  have  defended 
it  So  in  the  express  warranty,  in  respect  of 
the  recompence  given,  the  warrantor  and  his 
heirs  are  obliged  to  defend  the  land,  find  to 
find  a  champion  where  the  trial  was  by  battail. 

It  is  also  to  be  noted,  that  if  an  infant  be 
disseised,  and  the  ancestor  of  the  infant  releases 
to  such  disseisor  with  warranty,  and  dies  during 
the  nonage  of  the  infant,  this  is  no  bar }  but  if 
such  ancestor  tel&ases  during  the  nonage»  and 

after 
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after  the  infant  comes  of  full  age,  atad  thto  such 
warranty  descends,  then  is  the  infant  barred; 
because  where  the  infant  has  the  right  pf  pos- 
sesion, no  laches  can  be  imputed  to  him,  nior  is 
he  a  competent  judge  of  what  is  a  suffieient  re- 
compence;  and  therefore  his  acquiescence  can- 
not be  construed  to  hib  prejudice ;  and  therefore 
.he  ought  not  to  be  barredi  if  he  4ath  not  enter 
during  his  minority  (e).  But  if  <m\y  a  right  of 
action  descend  to  the  infant,  then  he  is  barred 
by  the  collateral  warranty  of  his  an^^or, 
though  it  descends  during  his  infancy;  because 
then  the  infant  has  only  a  right  of  propriety ; 
and  snch  rights  are  recovered  in  real  droitural 
Actions,  where  battail  is  joined,  and  th«  the  [  149  ] 
parol  must  demur  till  the  infant  eomes  of  foU 
age,  because  the  infant  cannot  fight  hiniself^  as 
the  method  was  anciently  am<mg  those  barba- 
rous nations.  Nor  can  hp  appoint  a  champion 
during  his  nonage ;  and  when  he  comes  of  full 
age,  he  must  be  barred,  because  he  ought  to 

defend 


(0  [Note  LXIIL— See  antCy  135.  N.  LV.  But  here  the  Note  LXIQ. 
reason  is  the  miiiority  of  the  heir  as  disseisee,  and  having 
in  himself  the  right  of  possession;  and,  consequently,  by 
his  entry  the  estate  to  which  the  warranty  was  annexed  is 
defeated  and  gone,  the  warranty  not  intecfering  with  his 
right  qfentrt^.  But  had  he  had  o^y  a  right  of  action  he 
would  have  been  bound ;  as  the  warranty  wpuld  hi^ye  bjeieu 
'an  utter  bar  to  any  action  brought,  though  it  woiild'nat 
preclude  him  from  entering. — Watk.] 
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defend  the  lands  to  the  tenant^  and  to  procure 

him  a  champion;  and  therefore  to  such  rights  of 

j  propriety  the  warranty  is  a  bar,  though  it  descend 

'  during  his  infancy.    Sect  726.    Co.  Lift.  380. 

If  an  ancestor  devise  lands  deviseable  with  war- 
ranty, as  in  sect  734.  such  warranty  doth  not 
bind,  because  the  estate  begins  after  the  deiith 
of  the  ancestor,  and  consequently  there  can  be 
no  laches  in  the  heir,  since  the  warranty  did  not 
commence  till  after  the  decease  of  the  ancestor; 
and  therefore  there  is  nothing  to  be  presumed 
from  such  acquiescence. 

Secondly,  There  can  be  no  recompence  given 
by  the  ancestor,  since  the  estate  begins  after  his 
decease.  Thirdly,  There  are  no  parties  to  such 
contract ;  for  the  ancestor  is  not  in  being  at  <he 
time  when  such  contract  has  force,  and  the  heir 
is  not  party  thereunto  (J^.  But  if  a  man  war* 
rants  the  land  in  fee,  and  takes  back  an  estate 
for  life,  as  in  sect  744.  this  doth  not  destroy 
[  150  ]  Ihe  warranty,  because  here  a  recompence  is  pre- 
sumed to  be  given  for  the  whole  fee  ;  and  there 
was  laches  in  the  heir  for  not  claiming  it  during 
the  life  of  the  ancestor,  and  there  was  a  party  to 
such  warranty  at  the  time  the  contract  had  its 

being. 

KoteLXIV.  (/){NoteLXiy.— Another  reason  iggiren  hySirEdto. 
Coke,  which  is,  that  a  warranty  cannot  be  created  without 
deed ;  and  a  tunO  in  writing  is  not  one.  Co.  LUt.  386.  a* 
and  see  the  Case  <^the  Earl  of  Darlington  v.  Poltnej,  in 
dmp.  360.— Watjc.] 
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being.  The  warranty,  like  all  other  contracts, 
may  be  released  and  discharged ;  and  if  the 
warrantor  be  attainted,  so  that  he  cto  have  no 
heirs,  no  man  can  be  barred  by  force  of  such 
warranty ;  because  in  these  cases  there  can  be 
no  recompence  presumed  to  descend  to  the  heir^ 
Vide  sect.  785,  6,  7,  8. 


OF  HOMAGE  ANCESTREL.  [  151   ] 

The  old  authors,  that  have  best  explained  our 
English  law,  tell  us,  that  there  is  a  mutual  bond 
between  lord  and  tenant  {g).  Tanta  and  taUs 
conveaio  inter  Dominum  et  tenentem  quod  tan-- 
turn  debet  Dominus  tenenti,  quantum  tenens 
Domino,  prceter  solam  reverentiam.  So  that  as 
the  tenant  was  bound  to  defend  the  lord,  so  also 
the  lord  in  his  turn  was  bound  to  defend  his 
tenant.  And  anciently,  when  their  way  of  trial 
was  by  battail,  such  a  connexion  was  absolutely 
necessary ;  because  if  the  lord  was  impleaded,  it 
was  necessary  he  should  have  champions  in  the 
trial  by  battail,  to  make  out  his  right ;  and  there- 
fore the  tenants  were  the  lord's  champions,  who 
were  obliged  to  be  freemen;  for  the  ancient  form 
was,  that  they  should  defend  j^er  corpus  Uberi 

hominis. 

{g)  [See  the  Introd.  p.  xiiu  andante,  p.  50,  51.  81. 
133,  &c.— Watk.] 
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komnis.  Now  when  the  tenant  was  impleaded, 
who  did  not  thus  retain  champions,  he  used  td 
vdUeh  his  lord  to  defend  him  by  his  otibier  free- 
men. Now  this  warranty,  in  the  ancient  tenures, 
had  three  effects.  Krst,  To  rebut  the  lord  and 
his  heirs  from  claiming  any  right  to  the  land  ; 
for  the  homage  in  those  times  was  thought  an 
[  ^52  1  equivalent  to  the  land  itself;  because  the  lord 
had  such  an  addition  of  strength  and  honour 
from  the  service  of  his  tenant,  that  it  was  more 
to  their  reputation  and  defence,  than  the  having 
the  possession  itself;  and  therefore  the  ancient 
maxim  was  quod  homagium  repellit  perquisittm. 
So,  that  if  the  elder  brother  had  enfeoffed  the 
second,  reserving  homage,  and  had  received 
homage,  and  then  the  second  brother  had  died 
without  issue^  it  should  have  descended  to  the 
youngest ;  for  nemo  potest  esse  tenens  et  Do- 
minus  (A),    et  homagium  repellit  perquisitum; 

And 

NoteLXV.  (A)  [Note  LXV.— See  ante,  88.  (n).  and  see  also  Dal- 

rymple^  F.  P.  ch.  5,  s.  3.  p.  208.    Kaim's's  Brit.  Antiq* 
^ss.  4«    Holers  Comm.  Law,  ch.  11.  p.  258,  and  260. 

If  the  second  brother  had  received  the  feud  by  grant 
from  his  father  or  elder  brother,  and  died  without  issue,  it 
would  have  gone  to  his  youngier  brother ;  but  if  he  had 
taken  it  by  the  grant  of  a  stranger,  the  eldest  brother  would 
have  succeeded.  Hence  sprung  the  distinction  still  recog- 
nized in  the  Scotch  law,  between  the  heir  of  conquest,  and 
the  heir  of  line.  "  The  feudal  law,"  says  Ddrymple  (ubi 
sup,)f  *^  had  a  peculiar  aversiox^  at  joining  again  the  pro* 
perty  and  superiority  in  one  person^  when  they  had  been 

once 
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Atad  the  law  seemed  to  incline  tliat  the  lords, 
upon  no  pretence  of  right,  might  enter  upon  i 

their  tenants,  and  use  the  great  power  they  then 
had  to  their  oppression.  So,  that  if  the  lord  had 
accepted  rent  from  the  disseisor,  he  could  not 
afterwards  enter  for  an  escheat  though  the  dis- 
seisee died  without  heirs.  But  if  a  disseisor  comes 
in  above  such  tenancy,  and  without  such  acknbwr* 
ledgtnent  to  the  lord ;  then  it  seems  the  lord,  if 
he  hath  right,  may  enter,  and  is  not  repelled  by 
his  own  homage  from  asserting  such  right ;  but 
though  the  lord's  accepting  homage  from  the 
disseisor  barred  him  from  any  right  to  the  land, 

yet 

once  disjoiDed.    The  whole  system  was  built  on  the  dis-'Note  LXV. 

tinct  nghts  of  superior  and  vassal ;  and  the  blending  these 

two  characters  in  one  person,  appeared  to  be  the  blending 

of  contrary  qualities  together/*   In  the  case  of  the  stranger 

there  was  no  danger  of  this  junction.     Such  was  the  law 

of  England  so  late  as  the  time  of  Edward  I.  and,  as  Sir 

Matthew  Hale  remarks  {Comm,  Law,  ch.  11.  p.  258,  9.); 

k  has  been  rather  antiquated  than  altered.    But  it  should 

seem  to  have  been  the  opinion  of  the  justices  in  the  reign 

of  Edward  I.  that,  in  case  the  eldest  brother  had  had  issue 

at  the  time  when  he  received  homage  of  the  second,  such 

issue  should  not  have  been  precluded  from  claiming  on  his 

death ;  diough  it  would  have  been  a  bar  to  his  issue  who 

were  bom  afterwards.     See  FUxh.  Ahr,  U  Avowries  pi.  235; 

The  reason  of  this  opinion  does  not  appear;  since  th^ 

issue,  though  bom  before  homage,  could  not  claim  but  as 

heir  to  him  at  his  death ;  and,  consequently,  their  title  was 

equally  subsequent  to  the  receipt  of  homage,  as  if  bora 

iAerwards.~Watk.]  .  .   .  j   :; 
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yet  it  did  not  bar  his  title  of  entry  fot  a  'c6hdU 
1^53  J  tion  broken  or  forfeiture,  or  on  the  escheat  of 
such  disseisor ;  for  he  took  it  under  the  same 
feudal  conditions  as  the  disseisee  had  it,  of  which 
see  more  in  title  Warranty  (1),  and  title  Re- 
leases  (k\  that  enure  by  way  of  extinguishment. 
Secondly,  As  the  feudal  contract  repelled  the 
lord  from  claiming;  so  in  case  aiiy  stranger 
claimed,  the  lord  was  vouched;  and  if  he  did 
not  defend  the  tenant,  he  recovered  in  recom- 
pence  against  him ;  and  this  was,  that  the 
tenant  in  the  lord's  homage  might  have  a  quiet 
possession,  and  the  lord  might  not  abet  any 
third  person  to  overthrow  his  title,  and  there- 
fore the  champions  of  the  manor  were  brought 
in  to  defend  the  title  of  the  tenant  in  question. 
Thirdly,  By  writ  of  warrantia  chartce^  and  this 
the  tenant  by  homage  ancestrel  had,  as  well  as 
the  person  that  had  an  express  warranty.  Fitz. 
Nat.  Brev.  134.  for  the  feudal  charter  was  the 
foundation  of  such  writ,  and  therefore  the  writ 
runs  unde  char  tarn  habet  at  this  day ;  and  upon 
such  writ  he  may  give  the  homage  ancestrel  in 
evidence ;  for  the  prescription  supplies  the  place 
of  a  charter  lost  and  worn  out  by  age.  And  note, 
that  in  these  actions  of  warrantia  chartcBj  and 
by  voucher,  he  shall  recover  in  recompence  any 
land  that  the  lord  had ;  but  othermse  it  is  [of] 

an 

(»)  [Sec  ante,  135.—Watk.]    (*)  [See  ante,  63,~Watk.] 
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in  express  warranty ;  for  tkere  he  shall  only  re-  [  154  ] 
cover  the  land  descended ;  and  the  reason  of  the 
difference  is,  because  when  the  old  feudal  con* 
tracts  grew  to  be  immemorial,  they  could  not  . 
distinguish  which  lands  descended  from  the  an- 
cestor that  made  the  grant;  and  therefore  all 
lands  were  liable  to  such  feudal  contract,  lest  the 
tenant  should  be  ousted  of  his  defence,  This 
sort  of  tenure  has  been  totally  destroyed  (/)  by 
the  free  liberty  of  diienation ;  for  before  the 
statute  of  Quia  emptores^  the  lord  used  to  license 
an  alienation,  and  they  then  seemed  to  succeed 
into  the  same  homage,  and  to  have  had  the 
same  defence  from  the  lord;  but  when  the 
^statute  of  ■  (rn)  came,  that  gave  tenamts 

a  free  power  of  alienation,  the  tenant  used  to 
alien  with  express  warranty,  and  so  they  used 
to  dereign  the  lord's  warranty ;  and  when  the 
lord  aliened,  they  used  to  have  an  express  wm:* 
ranty  from  their  new  lord  (n) ;  otherwise  they 
would  not  attorn ;  and  if  they  did,  it  was  reputed 
their  own  folly. 

(f)  [See  Co.  Litt.  lOO.  b.  n.  (i)  to  67.  ^.  lu  (1)  to  105.  a. 
It  fnd,  1 1 .  SulUvant  Lect.  xii.  Cowdl'4  IrUerp.  tit.  Honu^e 
Anotstrd.—yfBtk.] 

(m)  [Of  Q^ia  EmpL  Ttrr.  18  Ed.  L  s.  l.  c  l.~W«tk.] 

<ji)  [See<o9#e,  134.  (f).— Watk.] 
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[   155  ]  OF  CUSTOMARY  AND  (a)  COPYHOLD 

TENURES. 


4C0.a1.ft.    Though  a  copyholder  has  but  an  estate  at 
1  stni.45a.     ^jji^  ygj  It  jg  i^  tjjjg  different  from  other  estates 

at 


ia)  Tenantg  by  the  verge,  are  but  copyholders ;  and  have 
no  other  evkUince  but  by  copy  of  court  roll;  But  they  are 
80  called,  because  whep  they  surrender,  th^y  deliver  a  little 
rod  into  the  steward's  hand,  who.  shall  deliver  the  same 
rod  to  him  that  takes  the  land  in  the  name  of  seisin.  It 
'may  be  any  other  thing,  as  well  as  a  rod,  according  to  the 
'  custom,  as  a  single  penny,  a  glove,  &c. 

Coj^ytena&ts,  copyholderB,or  tenantsper  copy — cCancient 
temps  fyer*  appdles  tenants  en  villenage — et  oeo  apfpiert  per 
les  aunciennes  tenures,  Sfc.  F.  N.  B.  12.  C.  Bro.  tit. 
Villenage,  63. 

Tenants  at  will,  by  copy  of  court  roll,  being  in  truth 
.  bondmen  at  the  beginning,  but  having  obtained  freedom 
of  their  persoDf ,  and  gained  a  custom  by  use  of  occupying 
their  lands,  they  are  now  called  copyholders,  and  are  so 
privileged  that  the  lord  cannot  put  them  out^  and  all 
through  custom.  Bacon*s  Use  of  the  Latio,  43. 
NotelSVI,  [Note  LXYI. — If  the  principles  of  our  laws  relative  to 
freehold  property  are  so  evidently  deducible  from  a  feudal 
origin,  as  the  preceding  part  of  this  work  has  so  incon- 
trovertibly  evinced,  to  a  feudal  origin  must  we  necessarily 

attribute 
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attribute  t^  principles  of  our  laws'  rdative  to  copyhold  Note  LXVI, 

tenure.    In  this  latter  species  of  property  we  find  the 

feudal  luages  and  rules  in  almost  a  native  purity :  so  that 

we  mighty  indeed^  ''  conclude,  that  had  there  been  no 

other  eridence  of  the  &et  in  the  rest  of  our  tenures  and 

estates,  the  very  existence  of  copyholds,  and  the  manner 

in  which  they  are  transferred,  would  incontestibly  prove 

the  very  universal  reception  which  that  northern  system 

of  property  for  a  long  time  obtained  in  tiiis  island;  and 

which  communicated  itself  or  at  least  its  similitude,  even 

to  our  very  villeins  and  bondmen.**     2  Bl.  Comm.  ch.  aa. 

P-367. 

The  barons,  possessed  of  large  tracts  of  land,  divided 
a  portion  of  them  among  their  followers.  A  portion  also 
they  reserved  to  themselves;  and  this  was  termed  their 
demesnes.  Parts  of  this  again  they  granted  out  in  small 
allotments  to  the  lower  orders  of  their  dependants^  to  be 
cultivated  for  the  emolument  of  the  lord,  or  under  certain 
services  which  were  sui]table  to  the  husbandman  to  return. 
These  were  hdd  at  his  will,  and  resumable  at  his  pleasure^ 
Wlule  die  tenant,  however,  conducted  himself  faithfully, 
and  fulfilled  his  conditions  and  returns,  he  was  suffered  to 
cenl&rae  in  die  possession  of  the  estate.  If,  indeed,  he 
fisuled  in  these,  his  interest,  of  consequence,  became  for* 
feited  to  the  lord. 

■.  When  the  tenant  died,  his  children,  dependant  upon 
theif  industry  in  rustic  employs  for  support,  and  bred  up 
under  the  protection  and  in  the  interest  of  their  lord, 
were  often  permitted  to  retain  the  spot  which  their  father 
had  cultivated  >  and  succeeded  on  the  condidons  under 
which  he  had  held  them.  This  seemed  reason^le  and 
just.  It  was  conceived  hard  to  deprive  the  children  of  a 
faithM  vassal  of  die  scanty  pittance  they  might  ref^ 
ficom  succeeding  him.  Iliis  became,  therefore,  frequendy 
practised;  ^nd,  i«  many  manors,  this  ripened  into  custom* 
The  common  laW|  always  friendly  to  freedom,  counte- 
nanced every  measure  wl^dt&voured  it,  and  which' tepded 

0  2  t« 
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Note  LXVI.  to  make  the  tenant  leu  dependant  on  his  lord.  Ute 
conditions  on  which  the  vassal  held  his  copyhold,  became 
m  time  fixed  in  their  nature,  |hough  perhaps  not  always 
so  in  their  duration  and  extent;  and  it  thence  becaaae 
usual  to  grant  such  an  interest  to  the  tenant  and  his  heirs, 
yet  subject  to  the  right  of  resumption  by  the  lord.  The 
tenant,  notwithstanding  such  descendible  estate,  was  still, 
therefore,  said  to*  hold  at  the  lord's  will ;  and  his  heir  was 
necessitated  to  be  regularly  admitted  to  the  tenancy.  He 
acknowledged  the  gift,  and  was  grateful  for  the  renewed 
munificence  of  the  lord.  He  accepted  the  seisin,  and  paid 
his  fine.  (See  antCy  24.  N.  XXII).  Should  the  lord,  in- 
deedj  have  required  an  exorbitant  fine,  the  heir  would 
have  been  disinherited ;  but  this  the  law  at  length  pre- 
vented, and  confined  his  demands  within  the  limits  of  jus- 
tice, and  regulated  them  by  the  value  of  the  lands  to  which 
the  heir  ought  of  right  to  succeed.  As  the  tenant  held 
only  at  wiU,  at  least  in  the  consideration  of  law,  he  could 
not  transfer  his  interest  to  another;  at  the  most  he  could 
only  relinquish  his  own  right  to  the  premises.  He  there- 
fore returned  them  to  his  lord.  When  a  copyholder 
wished  to  transfer  his  estate,  he  communicated  those  wishes 
to  the  lord,  who  often  complied  with  his  request,. and  ac* 
cepted  his  resignation  under  confidence  to  regraht  the 
estate  to  the  person  he  was  desirous  should  succeed  him. 
.  — In  the  reign  of  King  John,  we  find  a  freehold  »o  trans- 
ferred through  the  medium  of  the  king :— .Walter  Croc 
rdeased  to  the  king,  and  his  heirs  the  moiety  of  the  ba- 
rony which  was  his  uncle  Walter  Britton's;  to  the  end 
that  the  king  would  be  pleased  to  enfeoff  Rkhard  Brie- 
werre  thereof;  to  hold  to  Richard  and  his  heirs  of  the 
king  and  his  heirs  in  capite:    **  Ita  ut  Ricakdus  Brie- 

WZRRE  ST  HiEREDES   SUI   TENEANT  MEDIETATEM  PRJE- 

DiCTJB  Baronije."  Mag. Rot,  2  Jo.  Rot  y^a.  Dorsete 
and  Sumersete.  Mad.  Baronia  AngL  b«  3.  c.  4.  p.  330.  (f)^ 
— This  also  becoming  more  frequent,  and  the  connection 
every  day  relaxing  between  the  lord  and  his  tenant,,  the 

returns 
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at  will ;  that  it  doth  not  determine  upon  the 
copyholder's  death,  but  descends  to  his  heir,  if 
it  be  any  estate  of  inheritance  (6).  Tlie  reason  of  [  156  ] 
this  seems  to  be,  because  upon  copyhold  estates 
villain  tenures  were  usually  reserved,  and  these 
estates  were  given  to  villains  (c)  ;  therefore  no  M- Raymond, 
other  estates  could  be  granted  to  them  but  atF.N.B.ia.C. 
will ;  for  otherwise  they  had  been  enfranchised, 
as  it  seems.    But  to  prevent  the  frequent  ending 
of  these  estates,  they  granted  them  in  fee,  but 

yet 

returns  and  duties  becoming  more  fixed  and  certain,  and  Note  IXVL 
the  advantages  of  alienation  perpetually  presenting  them- 
selves, the  law  countenanced  the  usage,  and  often  enforced 
its  compliance.  Still,  however,  a  regular  resignation,  or 
surrender,  by  the  old  tenant,  and  a  regular  acceptance 
or  admission  of  the  new,  were  requisite  :  And  this  form 
must  to  this  day  be  adhered  to. 

The  history  and  progress  of  these  tenures,  their  conse^ 
quences  and  incidents,  are  already  ably  and  clearly  de* 
duced  and  explained,  particularly  by  Mr.  Justice  Black- 
stone  (see  his  Connderaiums  on  Copyholders  in  his  Tracts; 
and  his  second  vol.  of  Comment,  ch.  9.  and  aa.) ;  and  will 
be  occasionally  more  fully  entered  into  in  the  course  of  . 
these  Annotations,  under  their  respective  heads. — Watk.] 

(5)  The  copyholder  may  justify  against  his  lord',  but  so 
cannot  a  tenant  at  will ;  and  he  shall  have  the  aid  of  his 
lord  in  an  action  of  trespass.    1  Leo.  4. 

(c)  [Note  LXVII. — Copyholders  are  generally  supposed  Note  LXVII. 
to  have  been  originally  villeins;  but  this  opinion  has  been 
questioned  by  Lord  Loughborough.  See  Dougl.  734.  n.  (9). 
See  post.  29s.  N.  CXLL  Mr.  Just.  JVilmot  considered 
them  as  forming  **  a  middle  estate  between  freeholders  and 
viDeins."    See  3  Burr.  1543— Watk.] 

03 
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yet  at  the  will  of  the  lord ;  and  according  to  my 
lord  Coke^  notwithstanding .  such  grant,  they 
were  entirely  at  the  will  of  the  lord,  who  ousted 
them  when  he  pleased,  without  any  reason  (cQ; 
which  being  a  very  great  inconvenience,  it  seems 
it  was  altered  hy  some  positive  law  (e)  (though 
that  does  not  appear)  which  preserved  their  estates 
to  them,  doing  their  services,  but  yet  left  them 
as  it  found  them,  to  have  estates  only  at  (f) 
wiU  (g). 
[  157  ]       A  copyholder  cannot  transfer  his  estate  but 

4C0. 21.a»  *'  , 

by 


(d)  [See  Co.  Copyh.  «•  8,  9.— Watk.] 

(e)  [See  post.  161.  It  seems  rather  to  have  been 
<'  by  little  and  little/'  as  Lord  Coke  says.  Copyh.  s.  32. 
Tracts^  S'^,  7.— Watk.] 

NoteLXVIII.     (/)  [Note  LXVIIL— But  that  not  simply  and  depen- 
dant upon  the  caprice  of  the  loi^d ;  but  they  are  tenants 

#  attXiiU.^*  ACCORDIKO  TO  THE  CUSTOM  O?  THE  MAKOB." 

They  are  so  &r  tenants  at  will,  however,  that  the  free- 
hold remains  in  the  lord^  and  their  possession  will  cause 
a  possessio  fratris  in  him.  See  Waik,  on  Desc.  ch,  1.  s.  2. 
p.  51.    Post.zoS. 

There  are  other  estates  which  are  held  ''  according  to 
'  the  custom  qfthe  manor/*  but  not  **  at  the  toiU  of  the  lordJ* 
These  are  frequently  called  customary  freeholds;  though 
perhaps  not  very  properly,  as  the  freehold  even  of  such 
estates  remains  also  in  the  lord  of  idiom  they  are  held. 
See  Blackst,  Consid.  on  Copiah.  Tracts;  and  2  Comm,  ch.  g. 
p.  14Q.  3  Burr.  1273.  1  Salk.  365.  3  Salk.  100.  Carth. 
432_Watk.] 

ig)  Copyhold  lands  are  parcel  of  the  manor  itself,  anfl 
not  held  of  the  manor.     1  Ld.  Rat/m.  44. 
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by  surrender  (A) ;  the  reason  is  (i),  because  he 

has 

(h)  [Note  LXIX.— See  ante,  155.  N.  LXVI.— As  the  Nott  LXIX. 
copyholder  held  only  at  will,  he  had  nothing  to  transfer; 
he  could  only  relmquish  his  title  to  the  premises.  Besides, 
a  person  could  not  in  those  times,  for  the  reasons  vre  have 
mentioned  (Introd,  xiv.  and  antey  12.  N.  XII.),  be  put 
into  the  tenancy  but  by  the  approbation  of  the  lord :  It 
followed,  therefore,  that  the  old  tenant  should  surrender 
up  his  interest,  and  the  new  one  be  regularly  admitted. 

But  when  a  person  had  a  right  to>  or  an  equitable  in^ 
terest  only  (when  such  equitable  interests  were  permitted) 
in  a  copyhold  estate,  such  person  was  not  the  tenant  of 
the  manor.  No  surrender  of  such  right  or  interest  was 
necessary  on  its  conveyance ;  for  none  could  be  made : 
He  therefore  might  transfer  it  to  another  by  deed : — Nor 
would  he  to  whom  it  was  transferred  require  any  admission, 
as  he  did  not  become  tenant  to  the  lord.  The  tenant 
was  him  in  whom  the  legal  estate  was  vested ;  and  by  the 
transfer  of  the  equitable  mterest  the  tenancy  was  not 
altered;  hence  no  fine  can  be  due  on  such  transfer,  as 
there  is  no  change  of  tenant  effected,  nor,  consequently^ 
any  admission  required. 

Thus,  when  any  one  is  wrongfldly  admitted  to  a  copy- 
hold, he  becomes  tenant  to  the  lord ;  and  he  who  has  the 
right  may  release  it  to  him  by  deed.  4  Co,  25.  b.  Wath 
on  Desc.  ch.  i.  s.  1.  p.  31.  snd  post.  192,  3.  311. 

So  one' joint-tenant  may  release  to  his  conqianion;  for 
each  is  seised  per  mie  et  per  tout,  and  the  tenancy  is  not 
altered  by  the  secession  of  the  individual.  Co.  Litt.  59.  a. 
n.(3).    P(wf,  289.  330.  N.  CLXXIV. 

And,  for  the  same  reason,  a  copyholder  may  rdease  to 
his  lord : — For  this  is  no  substitution  of  a  person  into  the 
tenancy,  but  a  relinquishment  of  his  own  interest  or  daira; 

and 

(1)  And  another  reason  of  a  surrender  is,  that  the  lord 
should  not  be  a  stranger  to  his  tenant.  ' 
04- 
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lias  only  an  estate  at  will  (Ar),  which  is  deter* 
mined  when  he  takes  upon  him  to  grant  it 

orer; 

NolelXIX.    and  the  \cffd  in  not  injured  but  benefited  by  such  act. 

1  Leon.  103.  c.  135.    Huti.  65.  andpost.  300. 

So  if  a  copyKolder  surrender  on  condition,  he  may  re* 
lease  such  condition  by  deed ;  for  the  tenancy  remains  as 
before.    Cro.  Jac.  36.  p^.  11. 

But  the  release  of  a  copyholder  cannot  operate  in  any 
way  but  by  extinguishment,  and  that  when  made  to  a 
person  whose  possession  was  lawful ;  and  therefore  it  would 
not  be  good  if  made  to  a  dissdsor,  &c.  1  Leon.  los.  c.  135. 
andjMM^.  193.  300.  311. 

.  So  a  person  having  only  an  equitable  interestmay  assign 
or  devise  it  without  a  surrender.  1  Atk.  388. 390.  s  Atk.  38« 
3  Aik.  75*  1  Ves.  \2\.  489.  and  see  1  Hen.  Blactsi.  461. 
and  post.  1 77.  N.  LXXXII. 

So  of  a  mere  authority  or  power.    Cro.  Jac  1 99.  pi.  30* 

2  fFUs.  400.  and  pad^  274.  (o> 

So,  by  statute,  the  copyhold  estate  of  a  banknq^t  may 
be  transferred  by  the  commissioners,  by  bargain  and  sale 
inroUed.    See  1  Cooke* $  Bankr.  Lanos,  ch.  9.— Watk.] 

(k)  If  a  surrender  be  defective,  a  court  of  equi^  will 
relieve.  Mkh.  10  Geo.  1795.  Ch.  Rep.  75.   Ch.  Cases^  954. 
•     I  Vem.6Q. 
Note  LSX.         [Note  LXX.— The  right  of  alienation  being  now  esta- 
blished, the  surrender  is  considered  as  a  form:  A  court  of 
equity  will  therefore  frequently  supply  its  deficiency. 

But  equity  wOl  not  interfere  in  a  capricious  or  arbitrary 
manner.  If  the  necessity  or  justice  of  the  case  does  not 
demand  it>  the  claimant  must  be  left  to  his  fate ;  and  the 
heir  is  not  to  be  disioherited  where  it  would  be  consistent 
with  justice  that  he  should  succeed. 

In  cases  of  moral  obligation,  as  a  provision  for  a  wife 
ar  children,  the  court  will  yield  its  assistance  and  dispense 
with  the  form.  iVes.^2S.  s  Fe«.  165. 582.  iMk.SlXf'j. 
390.    3  Atk.  182.  585,  6. 

So 
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wet  (0 ;  for  that  is  a  pliun  declaration  of  hid 
intent  {fn)y  that  he  designs  to  hold  the  land  no 

longer ; 

So  in  theinstancet  of  creditors:  i  Ves.  215.   2  Ves.  165.  lYote  LXX. 
582.    3  Atk.  77*  182.    Or  of  a  purchaser  for  valoable  con- 
sideration :  2  Venu  165.  and  Fiihervn  Cop^h,  138.  ch.  i6. 

But  in  fiiTour  of  a  person  for  whom  die  testator  was  not 
oUigated  to  provide,  as  in  case  of  a  devise  to  a  stranger, 
a  surrender  will  not  be  supplied.  2  Va.  582.  1  Abr.  Eq. 
Ca.  122.  Copifk.  (B.) 

If  a  devise  be  to  a  wife  for  life,  with  remainder  to  a 

stranger  (as  to  a  nephew  or  niece),  the  court  will  aid  the 

.  particular  devise  to  the  wife  only,  but  will  not  supply  the 

surrender  as  to  the  remainder  over.  3  Bro>  Chanc,  Cos.  1 70. 

See  further,  as  to  the  cases  in  which  a  surrender  will 
be  supplied  or  aided  in  equity,  Com.  Dig.  Copyh.  (P.  2). 
ViTier  Copt^h.  (M.a).  1  P,  fFiUianu,  60.  and  n.  (1)  to 
Mr.  Coxe's  ectition.  1  Eq.  Abr.  12«,  Copyh.  (B).— Watk.*] 

(/)  The  lord  is  not  compellable  to  make  a  surrender. 
Moore,  1088.    Lord  Qrtifs  case* 

[Note  LXXI.— This  should  have  ran— The  lord  is  not  Note  LXXI. 
compellable  to  make  a  gtard.  The  case  in  Moore  was, 
a  custom  was  set  up  to  compel  the  lord  to  grant,  on  the 
death  of  a  tenant  for  life,  an  estate  for  life  also  to  the  eldest 
son ;  or,  if  no  son,  to  the  daughter ;  and  so  in  perpetuum: 
which  custom  was  adjudged  ill.  (The  ixth  sect,  of 
Mr.  Butler's  note  (1)  to  Co.  Litt.  290.  b.  on  the  right  of 
renewal  of  leases  for  life,  may  be  here  consulted ;  and  see 
post.  323.)— Watk.] 

(m)  In  what  cases  copyhold  estates  may  be  transferred 
without  surrender.    Hetley^  150.    Winch^  3. 

Copyhold  estates  are  widiin  all  the  statutes  of  bankrupt. 
Crb.  Car.  550. 569.  1  Kei.  24.  [See  die  preceding  Note 
LXXI.— Watk.] 

*  8ee  also  1  Watk.  on  Copyh.  p.  133.  &  teq.  But  now  by  stat. 
55  Geo.  3.  cap.  193,  dispositioDs  of  copyhold  estates  by  will  am 
made  effectual  without  surrender. 
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1  Inst  57.  a.  l(^iger  ;  so  that  he  must  suirender  to  the  lor^^ 
and  then  he  may  grant  another  estate  at  will, 
which  now  the  lord  is  compellable  to  do  to  him 
to  who3e  use  the  surrender  is  made  (n).  Because 
the  copyholder  now  has  that  settled  interest  and 
estate  in  the  land,  that  his  heirs  shall  inherit  the 
land,  whether  the  lord  be  willing  or  not ;  and 
so  a  copyholder  hath  power  over  his  estate,  and 

1  Inst.  60.  b.  not  the  lord ;  therefore  21  Ed.  4.  Brian  said, 
that  if  the  lord  enter  upon  his  copyholder,  he 

mi^ht 


Note  LXXII.  (n)  [Note  LXXIL^Tlie  power  of  compelling  the  lord 
.to  admit  the  surrenderee  was  first  assumed  by  the  courts 
of  equity.  Mr.  Just^Blaci^one  conjectures,  with  much 
probability^  that  it  was  coeval  with  the  introduction  of 
.^ses  with  respect  to  freeholds.  S^e  a  Comm,  ch.  22.  p^  366. 
Even  so  late  as  the  time  of  Jam^  Ijhe  First,  it  was  ad- 
judged,, that  the  surrenderee  could  not  maintain  an  action 
against  the  lord  for  not  admitting  him.  ( Cro. /ac.  36$, 
|rf.  1.  and  Jfaorg,  842.  jtrf.  1137.  and  post.  291.)  Yet  it 
was  said  that  the  surrenderor  might  have  brought  it.  (See 
iea:  Cu^.  ch.  17.  p,  160.  Harg,  n.  (6).  to  Co.  Lift.  59.  b. 
andpo«^.  291.)  A  mandamus  will  now,  however,  lie  to 
compel  the  admission  of  a  surrenderee  (2  Durnf  and 
£0^,484.);  though  the  court  has  refused  it  in  the  ca|e 
of  an  heir  at  la^>  upon  the  ground  that  he  had  as  good  a 
title  without  admissi<m  as  with  it,  against  all  but  the  lord. 
(See  2  Durnf.  and  East,  197, 8.)  .      ^  ^ 

And  ^eyen  in  the  case  pt  copyholders  who  hold  of  the 
king ;  they  may  now  insist  on,,  their  admittance :  And  the 
order  for  the  stay  of  admission,  which  was  once  made,  is 
now  dissolved  and  abrogated.  See  1  Burt.  Excheq.  19. 
who  cites  Ldne*8  Rep.  20.  (Case  of  York  and  Allein.) — 
-^Watk.] 
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might  iiave  treqiass  (o).    So  far  is  it  now  from 
being  a  determination  of  copyholder's  estate. 

A  copyholder  in  fee  may  surrender,  reserving  [  158  ] 
rent,  with  a  condition  of  re-entry  for  non-pay*  4  Co.  21.  b. 
ment,  and  he  may  re-epter  for  non-payment ; 
for  haying  a  fee-simple,  according  to  the  custon^ 
of  the  manor,  he  may  reserve  what  profits  he 
pleases  out  of  it,  by  the  same  reason  as  he  may 
dispose  of  it  as  he  pleases.  And  since  by  cus- 
tom an  estate  at  will  is  descendable,  Uie  descent 
is  ordered  and  governed  by  the  rules  of  the 
common  law  (^)«  For  those  reasons  that  govern  Crook  Elk. 

the  Ld/Raymond, 
,  630. 

(o)  [See  Co,  LiU.  60.  b.  Bro.  Tm.  p.  Cx>pie.  pi.  13.  and 
videpL  10.  Co,  Copiah:,  s.  9.  and  see  past.  338^  9.  vrhere 
our  author  says  that  if  the  lord  forcibly  enter  on  his  copy- 
bolder,  it  seems  he  may  be  indicted  for  it*  See.  sio 
2  Leon,  309,  Seal  and  Langley ;  where  4a  £.111.  35.  is 
cited— Watk,] 

(p)  [Note  LXXIIL— When  the  heirs  of  the  tenant  Note  LXXIU* 
were,  through  the  munificence  of  the  lord,  permitted. to 
enjoy  the  estate,  still  were  they  subject  to  his  will,  as  their 
ancestor  had  been  b^ore  them.  It  followed|  therefor^ 
that  as  their  succession  was  optional,  the  pleasure,  of  th^ 
lord  directed  the  descent :  And  thus  the  custom  of  the 
manor  was  at  length  to  regulate  the  mode  of  succession. 

The  inconveniency  of  different  rules  was  presently  dis- 
covered, and  the  propriety  fmd  expediency  of  reducing 
the  laws  of  a  kingdom  to  an  uniform  standard  was  conse- 
quently apparent.  The  rules  of  descent  as  to  freeholds 
became  ascertamed  and  acknowledged,  and  those  .rules 
were  considered  as^  the  common  ones  of  tilie  countryj^  and 
obligatory  in  all  cases  where  the  daiipant  could  not  satif - 

factorily 
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the  deserts  at  common  law,  are  drawn  from 
the  nature  of  descent  and  disposition  of  estates 
.  after  the  owner  s  death ;  and  are  grounded 
'  upon  those  reasons  that  seem  to  warrant  such  a 
disposition  of  the  estate,  and  are  not  taken  from 
the  nature  of  the  land  or  thing  that  is  disposed 
of,  and  therefore  may  as  well,  and  with  as  good 
reason,  be  applied  to  the  disposition  of  copyhrid 
as  freehdd  estates;  since  it  is  not  the  nature  of 
the  thing  disposed  of,  that  is.  to  rule  or  govern 
eitiier  in  one  case  or  in  the  othen  And  there- 
fore, where  a  copyholder  by  licence  (j)  made 
a  lease  for  years,  and  the  lessee  entered,  and  the 

lessor 

Note  LXXIII.factorDy  prove  that  he  had  a  particular  one  to  guide  him. 
Whenever  that  proof  failed,  the  common  law  pointed  out 
the  descent ;  ai  when  he  could  not  evince  an  exception, 
he^  of  consequence,  fell  within  the  rule.  Thus  the  cus-. 
tomary  provisions  were  taken  strictly :  If  the  custom  said 
that  the  youngest  $on  should  succeed,  it  did  not  follow 
*  from  thence  that  the  youngest  brother  should  do  so :  There 
being  no  custom  therefore  as  to  him,  the  succession  of  the 
brothers  was  regulated  by  the  general  law.  See  the  case 
of  Denh  (f.Goodwin  et  al.  v.  Spray,  i  Durnf.  and  Eastf  466. 
and  the  books  there  ^referred  to,  and  Com.  Dig.  Boro* 
English ;  and  Copyh.  (K.4).  See  tiao  sDurnf.  and  East,  26. 
Roe  V.  Parker— -WatL] 

(jj)  [It  is  said  in  some  of  the  books,  that  the  lease  should 
be  made  by  surrender.  3  Leon.  6g.  Ca.ioS.  4  Leon.  38. 
Ca,  103  and  212.  Ca.  334.  Co.  Litt.  15.  a.  n.  (2).  But 
from  Moore,  125.  Ca.  272.  and  Co.  C(e^A.s.4i.  Tracts,g5. 
it  should  seem  that  a  licence  is  sufficient  to  give  this  efieot 
to  a  lease.— .Watk.] 
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lessor  died,  having  issue  a  son  and  a  daughter  by  4^-^3f  3- 
one  venter,   and  a  son  by  another,  then  thoofa^ardiaii. 
eldest  son  dies :  adjudged,  that  the  daughter  o{q^^^[^^^ 
the  whole  blood  shall  inherit ;  becaujie  the  pos-   [  1 50  1 
session  of  the  lessee  for  years  was  the  possession 
of  the  elder  brother,  who  may  have  possession  4  Rep.  ai. 
before  admittance  (r) ;  for  in  that  case  he  was 
not  admitted ;   for  if  it  be  reasonable  in  such 
case  at  common  law  to  keep  the  inheritance  out 
of  the  half  blood,  so  it  is  in  copyhold  estates. 
But  if  the  brother  do  not  get  possession,  the 
sister  cannot  inherit ;    for  then  he  hath  only 
a  right  to  the  lands  as  representative  of  his 
father,  which  right  she  is  not  capable  of  having, 
because  she  is  not  representative  of  the  father. 
But  when  he  has  gotten  possession,  he  hath 
then  an  estate  in  the  lands  descendable  to  him  . 
and  his  heirs,  and  the  sister  is  his  heir;   and 
though  he  has  the  lands  as  representative  of  his 
father,  yet  he  hath  them  to  him  and  his  own 
representatives.     But  when  he  never  got  pos- 
session, he  never  executed  the  power  he  had  of 
taking  the  lands  to  him  and  his  representative ; 
so  that  this  power  devolves  upon  the  younger 
son  as  representative  of  his  father ;  £»r  the  law 
gives  the  estate  to  him  and  his  representative, 
who  is  representative  of  the  dead  person.    Now 
when  he  that  is  representative  to   the  dead 

person, 

(r)  [See  Watk.onDesc.  c.  1*  s.2.  p.  51,  a.~Watk.] 
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person,  doth  not  get  actual  possession,  and  so  vest 
the  estate  in  him  and  his  heirs,  be  hath  no 
power  over  the  lands,  and  therefore  can  make 
[  160  ]  no  lease  or  disposition  of  them  by  feoffinent ; 
because  though  he  hath  a  right  to  be  absolute 
owner  of  the  lands,  yet  is  he  not  actually  so  till 
entry,  because  till  then  in  fact  he  hath  no  pos- 
sesion; and  therefore  there  is  no  reason  by 
a  fiction  of  law  to  create  him  a  possession.  And 
so  he  never  halving  had  the  lands  to  him  and  his 
i^presentative,  he  most  take  that  is  representa- 
tive to  the  dead  person,  which  is  the  younger 
brother  ;  and  this  also  may  be  a  reason  why  he 
that  claims  by  descent,  must  make  himself  heir 
to  him  i^at  was  last  actually  seised  of  the  free- 
hdd.  But  though  copyhold  land  be  governed 
by  the  rules  of  the  common  law,  concerning 
descents,  yet  it  partakes  not  of  the  nature  of 
freehold  land  in  other  respects  (s).  For  it  is 
not  assets  in  the  heirs  hands,  neither  dudl  a  wo- 
man be  endowed,  or  husband  tenant  per  ctertesy, 
30^'  ^^*  ^  unless  by  special  custom  (t)  j  neither  shall  a  de- 
scent toil  an  entry.  The  reason  seems  to  be, 
becatfseliie  estates  of  copyholders  were  at  first 
only  estates  at  will,  and  at  the  absolute  diqKMsi* 

tion 

,  (s)  Nor  are  they  within  the  statute  of  Westminster. the  2. 
c.  l8*  which  gives  elegUs.  SaviVs  Rep.  p.  .  ^  Hey  den's 
case,    \^eepost.  185, — ^Watk.] 

(0  Nor  are  they  forfeited  by  outlawry.    LU.  Bep,  «34. 
[See  post.  2^2.^W$A'] 
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tton  of  the  lord ;  and  there  hath  not  since  been  [  161  ] 
any  prorision  made  for  those  particular  cases. 
For  my  lord  Coke  says,  that  copyholders  have  4  Co.  aa.  a. 
only  a  fee-simple  secundum  quid ;  that  thdngh 
they  are  tenants  at  ¥rill,  yet  their  estates  shall 
descend  to  their  heirs,  and  not  be  determined 
by  their  death ;  and  not  be  subject  to  the  will  of 
*the  lord,  as  other  estates  at  ivill  are  (which  it 
seems  was  introduced  in  favour  of  them  by 
some  positive  law  (u\  though  no  footsteps  of  it 
appear  now) ;  but  not  shnpUciter  to  have  all  the 
collatet'al  qudities  of  estates  in  fee-simple  at 
common  law,  iii  which  respects  that  positive  law 
seems  to  h^e  left  tbem  at  large  ak  before. 

My  lord  Coke  says  in  his  Copyholder,  that  if  Co.  Cop.  114. 
the  lease  fbr  years  determine,  and  the  elder 
brother  die  before  entry,  that  the  younger  bro- 
ther shall  inherit;  for  when  he  has  once  gdt 
possession,  which  he  had  by  the  possession  of 
his  lessee  for  years,  then  it  seems  he  has  made 
the  estate  descendable  to  him  and  his  heirs. 
But  perhaps  it  will  be  said,  that  the  possession 
of  tlie  lessee  for  years  is  only  the  possession 
in  law  of  the  brother,  and  not  in  fact,  because 
he  can  get  no  possession ;  and  it  would  be  in- 
convenient to  carry  the  estate  to  another  family, 
if  the  elder  brother  die  before  entry ;  but  when  [  162  ] 
this  estate  fost  years  is  ended,  tiben  since  he  may 

get 

(«)  [See  antct  156.  (e).— Watk.] 
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get  a  possesion  hf  entry,  it  is  scared  by  W# 
But  then  on  the  other  hand,  if  by  the  possession 
of  the  lessee  for  years^  he  had  an  estate  desqend- 
able  to  him  and  his  heirs,  how  comes  this  estate 
to  be  devested  by  the  expiration  of  the  lease  for 
years  ?  It  is  urged  on  the  other  hand,  that  pos- 
Dyer,  391.  session  was  but  feigned,  and  is  now  gone  (w) ; 
oore,  371-    |J^^.  ygj.  jf  jjjg  brother  were  once  in  possession, 

and  then  were  disseised,  it  seems  the  sister 
should  inherit,  though  the  possession  of  the 
elder  brother  were  gone.  But  the  possession  of 
the  lessee  was  the  brother's  possession  only  by 
supposition  of  law,  to  help  him  out  where  he 
could  get  no  possession ;  and  therefore  when 
that  estate  for  years  is  gone,  the  law  removes  the 
assistance  it  gave  before,  because  now  he  may 
get  possession,  and  so  sets  the  matter  |^tween 
the  brothers  as  it  would  if  there  had  been  no 
lease  for  years.    Idea  qtuere  de  hoc  (a;). 

The 


(u))  2  Levinz,  107.  Blackbom  v.  Greaves.  Sed  qtuere 
4  Leo.  Case^  saG.  1  VentriSf  260.  1  Mod.  102«  120. 
NotcLXXIV.  (x)  [Note  LXXIY.—.Thepo88e88um  of  a  lessee  for  jetrs 
.  18  always  considered  as  that  of  the  freeholder  or  lessor^  or 
his  heirs  :  And  it  seems  to  be  the  better  opinion,  that  if 
the  estate  once  becomes  vested  in  the  heir  so  as  to  cause 
a  possessio  Jratris,  it  shall  not  be  considered  as  divested 
again  by  the  termination  of  the  lease  for  years.  If>  on 
the  death  of  the  ancestor,  it  is  notorious  that  the  posses- 
sion is  in  the  heir,  the  end  is  answered,  and  the  law  satis- 
fied.   See;w*f.  fl86.N.CXXXU.-.Watk.] 


J 
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(y)  Tlie  heir  before  admittance  (z)  may  eitter4Co.a3.b.^. 
and  take  the  profits;    for  perhaps  there  may   [  163  ] 
not  be  a  court  holden  in  a  great  while  after- 
wards.    Such  heir  may  surrender  to  the  use  o£ 
another  before  admittance  (a),  but  not  to  preju- 
dice 


(y)  Moore,  sg/S.    a  Cr.  105. 

(x)  [See  atUe,  159.  So  he  may  bring  trespara  or  eject- 
menty  make  leases,  &c.  before  admission.  See  Com.  Dig. 
Copyh.  (D.  3.)  VineTf  Copyh.  (D.  b.)  IVatJc.  on  Desc*  c.  1. 
8. 3.  p.  51 .  and  notes.    Co.  Copyh,  s.  41.— Walk.] 

(«)  [Note  LXXV.— The  powers  of  an  heir  over  the  Note  LXXV. 
estate  before  admission  have  long  been  very  different  from 
those  of  a  surrenderee ;  though,  originally,  even  the  heir 
had  no  authority  over  the  inheritance  till  he  had  obtmned , 
a  regular  seisin  from  the  lord :  and  this  held  equally  as  to 
freeholds.  (See  the  Introd.  xvi.  ante,  24,  N.  XXII.  and 
post,  33^.  N.  C.)  The  heir,  before  his  admission,  is  now 
considered  as  tenant  as  to  every  one  but  the  lord ; — ^the 
surrenderee  was  said  to  have  nothing  in  the  premises  till 
admittance;  neither  ^  jus  in  re  nor  yet  ad  rem.  The 
heir  might  have  entered  and  taken  the  profits  (see  ante, 
p.  163.  («);  )  but  the  surrenderee  could  not  do  so,  {Cro, 
Eliz.  049-  See  3  Wils.  13.  5  ^^rr.  3770.  Post.  275,) 
He  has  now,  however,  an  equitable  interest  which  he  may 
devise  (see  Preced.  Chanc.  330.  1  Durnf.  and  Easty  601.) 
or  assign.  (1  D«m/.  and  JEwf,  484.  P<?^.  385.  N.  CXXXI.) 
His  subsequent  admission  will  have  relation  also  to  the 
surrender,  and  give  effect  to  his  mesne  acts.  (See  1  Durnf. 
and  East,  600.  and  see  dsopost.  389.  (d).  )  But,  till  actual 
admittance,  he  cannot  regularly  surrender  to  another,  as 
be  has  no  legal  estate  in  the  premises.  (See  Cro.  Eliz. 
349.  and  post.  275.  383.  N.  CXXX.)  The  heir  however 
having  the  legal  estate  cast  upo^  him  by  the  law,  may 
surrender  on  satisfying  the  lord  for  his  fine :   His  admis- 

P  sion, 
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1  Leo.  174.  dice  thp  ford  of  hiswfine.  Qtucve^  Whetlier  the 
iQrd  ia  suck  ease  must  admjt  before  the  heir  has 
paid  his  fine,  an^  if  he  do,  what  remedy  there 
is  for  the  fine  (^). 

4  Co.  1%  33.       The  admittance  of  tenant  for  life  is  the  ad«. 

3  Co.  7/  'mittance  of  him  in^remainder  (c),  because  they 
make  but  cme  estate ;  but  the  lord  shall  have 
a  fine  for  the  remainder-man's  interest,  but  the 

remainder-^man 

NoteLXXV.  sion,  in  these  cases,  is  for  the  benefit  of  the  lord;  and 
therefore  the  lord  may  waive  it  if  he  pleases.  So  the  heir 
of  a  remaind^-man  or  reversioner  may  surrender  before 
admittaiice,  as  well  as  if  it  had  been  an  estate  in  possession. 
(JCra,  Eliz.  504.  662.  and  see  Cro.  Jac.  36.  pi*  10.  and 
post,  281.  N.  CXXIX,)  And  as.  the  heir  may  surrender 
l^eforeiidmittance,  so  he  may  take  a  surrender  from  another 
tenant  out  of  court.  (See  post.  288.) — ^Watk.  And  see 
further  on  the  subject  of  this  note,  1  iVatk.  on  Copffh,  244.]. 

Note  LXXVI.  (6)  [Note  LXXVJ.— It  does  not,  I  think,  appear  that 
the  lord  is  anywise  obliged  tp  accept  the  surrender  of  the 
heir  before  the  payment  of  his  fin^.  The  lord  might  have 
compelled  him  to  be  admitted,  or  sei^e  his  lands.  The 
waiver  of  that  admission  is  in  favour  of  the  heir;  and  it 
ought  not  to  be  turned  to  the  prejudice  of  his  lord.  .If 
the  Iprd  accept  the  surrender,  and  admit  the  cestuy  que 
uscj  it  should  seem  that  he  may  bring  an  action  of  debt  or 
indebitatus  yCissumpsit  for  his  fine.  Se^  post.  291.  N.  CXL« 
308.— Watk.] 

(c)  [See  H^afL  on  Desc,  c  1.  s.  1.  p..  21.  n.  (u?);  s.  2. 
p.  50.  n.  andpo5/.  194. 

Sa  the  remainder-man  or  hi^  heir  may  surrender,  on  the 
admittance  of  tbQ  particular  tenant,  though  they  never 
were  admitte4  exjpressly  themselves.  Cro,.  Jac.  36.  pi.  10^ 
Cro.  Miz.  504.  663.  4  Leon.  9.  pi.  38,  €knd  ill.  pt  126. 
—Watk.] 
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I'emainder-man  need  fiot  pay  it  till  after  the 
death  of  tenant  f6r  life,  for  then  he  becomes 
tenant  to  the  lord  (rf)-  Mich.  8  fV.  3.  in  B.  R. 
per  Holt  The  adnlittanee  of  tenant  for  life  is 
the  admittance  of  him  in  remainder  {c\  so  as  to 
vest  the  estate,  but  not  to  prejudicie  the  lord  of 
his  fine  {d) ;  for  after  the  death  of  tenant  for  fife, 
he  in  remainder  shall  be  admitted  i^ain.  Qjucere. 
*Tis  enacted  by  the  31  H.  8.  c.  13.  That  if  J^^;^- 

any 

(rf)  [Note  LXXVn.— The  particular  limitation  and  the  Note  LXXVII. 
Remainders  over  form  together  but  one  estate  in  law  :— 
But  one  admisBion.  therefore  dan  be  requisite;  and,  con- 
sequently, but  one  fine  can  be  due.  This  fine  may  be 
assessed  on  the  admission  of  the  particular  tenant,  and 
proportioned  to  the  interests  of  the  several  cfaimants  who 
may  pay  their  shares  on  coming  into  possession.  If  tbe 
Whole  fine,  indeed,  be  psiid  on  the  admission  of  the  p^r- 
fidulaf  tetiant,  there  can  be  lio  portloli  of  it  diie  on  the 
accession  of*  the  remainder-mdn.  (See  Waik.  on  De^c. 
Ch;  1.  8.  1.  p.  fli.  ri.  (to);  s.  2.  p.  50.  n.  Kifch,  laar. 
1  Burr'.  2 1  a,  &c.  and  post.  ip4-) 

But  on  the  surrender  of  a  remainder  to  a  perison  to 
#hom  it  was  riot  originally  limited,  that  piefrson  must  b^ 
adndtted  and  pay  a  fine.  For  though  the  admission  of 
i!icf  particular  t&naint  Was  the  admission  of  the  original  re- 
fiiaiiider-lidari,  it  was  not  of  the  purchaser!  (See  Cro,  Jae.  31 ; 
pL  1.    Cr6.  Eliz.  504.  pi.  29.  and  Fisher  on  Copyh.  86.) 

So  it  shdtdd  seem,  that  on  the  deceai^e  of  a  remainder- 
in  an,  during  the  existence  of  the  particular  estate,  his 
heir  should  be  admitted  and  pay  his  fine ;  and  see  l  Burr. 
273, — Watk.  And  see  further  on  the  subject  of  this  note; 
1  Wath  on  Copyh.  276.  296.  et  seq.] 

(c)  [Sle^eriote  (c)  jttpra.— Walk.] 
P  2 
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any  abbot,  Sgc.  shall  make  any  lease  of  lands,  ^tr. 
in  the  ^hich  any  estate  for  life  then  was  in 
being,  then  every  such  lease  to  be  void.  A  copy- 
hold was  let  for  life  by  copy,  and  then  the  reli- 
[  164  ]  gious  house  granted  a  lease  of  it  to  another  for 
ninety  years  j  and  it  came  to  be  a  question,  Whe- 
ther this  was  a  void  lease  ?  And  the  doubt  was. 
Whether  a  copyhold  estate  for  life  were  within 
the  words  of  the  act,  (in  which  any  estate  or  in- 
terest for  life,  ^c.)  and  it  was  resolved,  that 
the  lease  was  void,  and  that  the  copyholder  had 

1  Ld.  Raym.  an  estate  or  interest  for  life.  And  in  the  hand- 
ling  this  case,  some  general  rules  were  laid  down 
for  the  exposition  of  statutes,  where  they  should 

3  Co.  7.         extend  to  copyhold  estates,  and  where  not  (e). 

C«..C«.4».3.  ^^ 

NoteLXXVin.  (e)  [Note  LXXVIIL— The  inconveniency  of  exceptions 
to  the  general  laws  of  a  state  has  been  in  some  degree  ad- 
verted to  when  speaking  of  Customary  Descents.  (Ante^ 
158.  and  N.  LXXIII.)  The  confusion  and  uncertainty 
which  necessarily  flow  from  a  contradiction,  or  even  va- 
riety of  local  customs,  must  be  deeply  felt  in  the  inter- 
course between  members  of  the  same  society. — This  con- 
sequence has  b^en  much  more  generally  experienced  upon 
the  continent  than  in  this  kingdom,  as  their  customs  were 
more  variant  and  e^ctensive. — ^When  the  legislature  enacts 
a  general  law^  it  expects  a  general  compliance  :  The  rule 
is  prescribed  to  the  subject ;  and  the  subject  should  re- 
gulate his  conduct  accordingly.  The  inference,  of  ne- 
c^ssity,  must  be,  that  all  persons  and  all  kinds  of  property 
are  comprehended  within  its  injunctions,  unless  an  ex- 
ception in  their  lavour  can  be  satisfactoirily  adduced.  If 
no  acknowledged  right  or  tolerated  usage  be  infringed ; 

if 
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When  a  statute  alters  any  interest,  tenure,  custom, 
service  of  the  manor,  or  doth  any  thing  in  pre- 
judice, either  to  the  lord  or  tenant,  there  the 
general  words  of  an  act  of  parliament  will  not 
extend  to  copyholds;  but  when  an  act  is  gene-  5^.359,258. 
rally  made  for  the  good  of  the  common  weal, 
and  no  prejudice  accrues  to  the  lord,  Sfc.  there 
copyholders  are  often  bound.  And  this  reason, 
as  it  seems,  was  the  ground  the  judges  went  upon 
in  the  resolution  before ;  for  there  was  an  act  stra.  516. 
of  parliament  made  for  the  king's  advantage,  to  J^g^^* 
prevent  the  alienation  of  those  lands  that  were 
to  come  into  the  hands  of  the  king  ;  and  it  was 
no  prejudice  to  the  lord  to  hinder  granting 
future  estates,  so  long  as  it  permitted  the  grant- 
ing present  interests  (/).     And  in  this  case  was    [  165  ] 

something 

if  no  injury  arise  to  the  privileges  or  property  of  an  indi*  NoteLXXVIIL 
vidual  with  whom  it  did  not  intend  to  interfere;  there 
can  be  no  reason  why  its  rules  and  obligations  should  not 
aittach.  If,  indeed,  the  consequences  of  its  extension  to 
particular  persons  or  places  would  be  attended  with  injury 
to  their  rights  or  privileges, — such  law  cannot  then  be 
presumed  to  embrace  them :  In  these  cases  it  would  be 
requisite,  that  such  law  should  expressly  include  them; 
as  the  laws  can  never  be  intended  to  do  injury  to  any.  If, 
therefore,  the  interest  of  the  l(wd  be  not  prejudiced;  if 
no  injury  accrues  to  the  copyholder  any  more  than  under 
the  like  circumstances  accrues  to  the  free; — copyhold 
tenements  must  be  equally  within  the  public  acts  of  the 
state  as  freeholds  are.^Watk.  See  further  as  to  the  sta- 
tutes that  do  or  do  not  apply  to  copyholds,  2  Watk.  on 
Copyh.  185.  &  seq.] 
(f)  About  the  latter  end  of  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth^ 
P3  ^^ 
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soxnet^^ng  tjOi|che4  conpe^Hmg  the  gre^^  opn- 
troverpy  of  jen$»iliiig  oopyhpld  lands  (^).     And 

tbp  questioa  lya^  d^bate^^  Whether  cppylipld  hmda  C011I4 
l^e  entailed  >  Vide  Cr,  Eliz.  308.  907.  Moore,  753. 
Godbolt^^sS.sej.  C?-.  Car.  131.411.  2  HoW.  jRcp.  383. 
Wm.Jone^y  360. 

And  in  Hi/^  find  Morse-^  case  it  was  adjudged,  that 
where  a  copyhold  is  entailed,  it  mu^t  b^  by  a  ^)eciQ| 
pustqm  sp  to  do.  Afoore,  l88.  637.  1  lav,  136.  Rayi 
mond,  164.  Sid.  314. 
NoteLXXIX.  (g)  [Note  LXXIX. — It  is  very  generally  asserted  in 
our  books,  that  an  estate -lail  was  pot  known  till  the  statute 
Ihtionis.  (13  Ed*  i^st.l.  c.  1.)  All  estates  of  inherit* 
ance,  we  ar^  told,  were,  prior  to  that  act,  either  in  fee^ 
simple  absolute  or  conditional.  Positions  and  assertiopii 
like  these  must  necessarily  excite  surprise  in  him  who 
would  look  only  into  the  principles  of  feudalism,  and  the 
statute  we  are  speaking  of,  for  their  elucidation.  When 
he  considers  that,  from  the  very  words  of  that  very  statute^ 
the  very  limitation  must  have  existed  b^re.  that  ac^ 
equally  as  afterwards  >  that  only  particular  privileges  and 
incidents,  of  alienating  in  fee,  of  charges,  or  forfeiture, 
were,  under  certain  circumstances,  befbre  admitted,  and 
that  the  statute  only  abolished  theoi :  He  would  be  le4 
to  ask  with  s<»ne  astonishment,  How  could  the  existenee 
of  an  estate-tail  (call  it  what  you  please,  he  would  say  ^ 
the  term  indeed  might  not  have  been  known,  but  that 
could  make  no  alteration  in  the  nature  of  the  estate :  We 
speak  of  things:  We  stay  not  to  cavil  about  to&rds  and* 
namesji  How  could  the  existence  of  an  estate-^  h^»>e 
(hat  statute  be  denied?  You  admit  that  the  limkation 
ki  both  cases  was  alike;  each  was  to  a  peivon  and  (he 
heirs  of  his  body.  The  difference  then  w«8  onfy  hi  the 
privileges  and  incid^ts  annei^eA  to  the  estate.  But  where 
was  the  difference  before  those  incideniB  existed  i    And 

was 
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'twds  held  per  tot.  curiam^  that  generally  copy^ 
hold  lands  oould  not  be  entailed  4  because  if  th^ 

statute 

was  it  not  long  after  the  custom  of  grantiDg  h  feud  to  4  Note  lAXli^. 

persou  and  the  heirs  of  his  bodj^  that  Uie  power  df  aSiena- 

tioD  was  permitted  ?    lliose  privileges  and  incidents  wer6 

elated  by  degrees ;  aad^  con^quentlj,  the  estate  once 

existed  without  thebi.    in  that  eBUe,  ^6  difibtence  you 

4^>eak  of  was  not  known;  and,  of  consequence,  the  estate^ 

were  the  same:  And  how  then  can  you  affirm  Ihi&t  the 

estate^tail  wAs  not  prior  to  the  statute?    That  it  was 

unknown  iat  a  tiime  when  it  flourished  with  its  purest 

influence? 

The  dissipation  or  prev^htion  of  ehfor  is  one  way  of 
establishing  truth.  Many  ar6  the  liiisconceptions  and 
prejudices  whidi  the  student,  in  all  sciences,  has  to  combat 
in  his  progress  towards  knowledge.  In  that  progress  h^ 
wffl  c^n  find  that  the  most  difficult  part  of  learning  is  , 
to  ui^kam.  He  w3)  sdon  pefree^fe  thai  many  of  the  ^b* 
ftettions  of  the  toise  had  iJieir  origin  in  ignorance.  He 
win  soon  therefore  perceive  also,  ^at  assertioh  must  be 
attended  to  with  caution.  He  innst  scrutinize  and  in- 
vestigate; he  must  not  subscribe  too  impllicitly  to  po- 
sitions which  he  cannot  assent  to  from  a  cohviction  of  their 
crufth.  He  must  hesitate;  he  must  reflect.  He  may  not 
indeed  be  able  to  adopts  with  MardesqiHen,  the  words  <X 
Cerreghf  and  to  exclaim,  **  And  I  nbtf  am  a  Pahdet:^ 
But  he  too  should  feel  that  he  has  powen  and  rfghtii 
which  Heaven  hfts  given  him  to  exert ;  and  that  so  long 
m  inlkUibility  is  not  the  po^on  of  otiiers,  tia  lotog  must 
the  x^bt  of  lAvestigation  remain  in  himself.  He  sfaotiM 
fegard  a  blind  acqmescence  in  arbitrary  assertion;  an 
hnplidt  reliance  on  t^  nuthtrtity  of  great  names ;  as  the 
bane  of  etery  thing  ratitmal.-  Hiall  he  behdld  with  jea- 
lottsy  the  smallest  portion  of  powei^  which  his  ^te  has 
delegated ;  and  shall  he  itot  survey  #ith  disdain ;'  AaO  he 
p  4  '^^'^ 
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3  Co.  8.  statute  of  Westm.  2.  brings  m  a  new  estate,  as 
an  estate-tail  is,  then  it  must  introduce  a  new 

tenure. 

Note  LXXIX.  not  conceBtrate  his  energy  to  oppose  that  tyranny  which 
would  shackle  his  intellect;  which  would  enslave  his  rerj 
soul  ?  Yet  how  often  does  the  system  aiise,  and,  with  the 
Tyrant's  frown,  demand  credence  from  all,  which  has  only 
for  its  basis  the  dictum  of  a  pedantic  or  prejudiced  indi- 
ridual?  Upon  assertions  and  positions  uttered  withput 
proof,  and  adopted  without  enquiry,  how  often  has  ccm- 
tradiction  been  piled  upon  contradiction,  and  absurdity 
upon  .abc^urdity,  till  truth  has  been  driven  out  ashamed, 
and  confusion  and  error  usurped  the  heart  of  man ! 

The  position,  however,  here  spoken  of,  that  all  estates 
of  inheritance  were,  before  the  statute  De  donisy  either  in 
fee  absolute  or  conditional,  had  apparently  its  origin  from 
a  purer  and  more  commendable  principle ;  not  from  the 
arbitrary  assertions  of  ignorance  or  misconception,  but 
from  the  desire,  which  even  then  prevailed,  of  rendering 
estates  alienable  for  the  furtherance  of  commerce,  or  for 
puiposes  equally  conducive  to  the  happiness  of  mankind. 

Let  us  then  look  into  the  History  of  Entails,  and  en- 
deavour to  emancipate  the  doctrine  from  its  seeming 
inconsistencies  and  contradictions. 

Feuds  were  given  for  life  before  they  were  granted  to 
aperscm  and  the  heirs  of  his  body ;  they  were  granted  to  a 
person  and  the  heirs  of  his  body,  before  they  were  granted 
to  a  person  and  his  heirs  general  or  indefinite.  Tlie  De- 
scendanis  of  the  feudatory  were  admitted  before  his  cdU 
latertd  relations  (See  ante,  ii.  N.  XL  17.  N.  XV.):  An 
estate-tail  Uierefore  must  necessarily  (in  reality,  diough 
not  in  terms)  have  preceded  an  estate  in  fee-simple :  For 
what  was  the  feudum  novum  but  an  estate  tail  in  effect? 
(See  ante,  10.  &c.  365.  N.  XV.)  Samner  says  (Gavelk.  I03.)i 
that  Bencjicium  was  FeuduvC^  elder  brother ;  and  was  not 
the  estate-tail  the  elder  brother  of  the  fee-simple  i 

We 
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tenure,  viz.  the  donee  to  hold  of  the  donor, 
which  comes  within  the  rule  before  of  a  general 

act. 

We  learn  from  the  statute  itself  that  the  limitation  was  i^ote  LXXIX. 
the  same  before  that  act,  as  has  been  used  in  subsequent 
times :  But,  prior  to  that  period,  the  tenant  had  the  power 
of  aliening  in  fee  on  issue  had.  This  seems  to  have  had 
its  origin  in  the  favour  which  the  common  law,  even  then, 
showed  to  alienation,  for  the  purposes  of  commerce, 
and  the  provision  for  the  younger  branches  of  a  family. 
To  enable  a  man  to  alien  to  another  and  his  heirs  general 
(tit  perpduum),  who  had  himself  but  an  estate  to  his  own 
descendants,  was  evidently  a  most  flagrant  violation  of  the 
grant;  and  so  the  statute  De  donis  considered  it.  So 
barefaced  a  fraud  on  the  reversioner  could  only  be  counte* 
Danced  by  the  law,  from  the  circumstance  of  its  general 
utility  in  respect  to  the  circulation  of  properly  in  land; 
and  most  probably  was  very  gradually  effected.  But  as 
commerce,  which  previously  to  that  time  began  to  flourish, 
and  the  Crutedes,  which  previously  also  had  maddened 
Europe,  rendered  restraints  of  all  kinds,  on  alienation, 
inconvenient,  niceties  on  this  head  were  not  attended  to; 
and  the  lords,  absorbed  in  the  ardour  of  avenging  the  cause 
of  Heaven,  became  more  regardless  of  their  rights  of  re- 
verter which  were  attached  to  seigniories  they  were  about 
to  dispose  of,  or  which,  being  temporal,  they  afiected  to 
despise. 

But  when  this ^ror  subsided  in  Europe;  when  the 
barons  began  to  see  the  folly  and  presumption  of  fighting 
the  battles  of  the  Lord,  to  the  destruction  of  mankind; 
when  they  discovered,  from  the  most  afflicting  experience, 
the  vanity  of  attempting  the  regaining  of  Palestine;  when 
they  found  the  inutility  even  of  their  partial  success; 
when  they  reflected  that  to  benefit  mankind  was  as  ac- 
ceptable to  Heaven  as  to  destroy  them ;  that  truth  was 
more  rapid  in  her  progress  as  the  sword  became  sheathed ; 

that 
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,acty  not  binding  cdpyholders  in  such  a  caatt. 
Another  reason  was^  because  the  watds  of  ibe 

statute 

Note  IiXXiX.  that  their  own  welfare  and  happiness  were  as  jtistifiably 
regarded,  as  the  enthusiasm,  the  arts,  or  rapacity  of  the 
prieisthood;  that  a  barony  in  Britain  was  possesi^ed  of  more 
real  advantages  than  an  empty  title,  a  shaken  fortress,  or 
^  portion  of  the  sterii  sands  of  Judea ;  when  they  became 
satisfied  with  their  own  country,  ^nd  attended  to  their  own 
necessities  and  pleasures ;  they  then  became  more  regard- 
ful of  their  rights.  The  frau^  whidi  had  been  committed 
x>n  them  by  the  alienation  of  the  tenant  were  noticed  and 
condemned;  and  the  lords,  mindful  of  their  own  interests, 
and  anxious  to  continue  their  property  uninipaired  to  thehr 
desicendants,  obtained  this  celebrated  statute  *  which 
abolished  the  power  of  alienation  in  the  tenant,  &d. 
'  This  statute,  therefore,  so  far  from  creating  a  new  estate, 
•*  Atrr  RX  AUT  NoiiiNE,''  says  Sir  Martin  Wright  (189.) 
only  restored  the  original  one  to  its  wonted  vigour. — It 
only  abrogated  the  privileges  and  incidents  which  had  been 
from  time  to  time  annexed  to  it,  and  which  were  then 
iieemed  merely  extrinsic  and  adscititious. 

The  right  of  primogeniture  had  bfeen  long  established 

...  '        .  ■     ■  >  -     id^ 

*  13  JEUL  I,  A*  J^  i^^Sy  which  was  .oai]r  abocrt  im  er  iAxL  yenn 
before  the  expulsion  of  the  Christians  from  Palestine;^  wMoh 
IiAf  peoed  in  1291.  So  €arly  as  the  r«%it  of  Hemry  IL  tii«  power 
of  aJJeixation  was  assumed  by  those  wko  were  «ibded  to  eogf^ 
in  the  Holy  Wars.  The  uUer^ning  period,  a  period  of  inwards 
of  one  hmidred  ye&eSf  are  we  doubtless  to  ^ow  for  the  growth 
bf  condittonai  fees.  To  the  Crusades  are  we  greatly,  if  not 
wholly,  to  attribute  their  origin;  and  it  were  idle  to  attempt  to 
reconciie  the  incongruities  of  writers  on  these  subjects,  who  seem 
to  Iwre  lost  si^,  not  only  of  fiistbtyafid  the  manoefs  bf  the 
flnies,  Imt  eveR  of  ^t^coAfieetkm  wfidch*  they  bear  to  the  geHcrd 
jsyHfliaoffettdB^ 
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statute  JPe  iionis  afe  gnod  vohintasdafmioris^  SfC 
so  th^  what  mBf  b?  ^taikd  willim  that  act  of 

parliament, 

IB  Eogjancl  (4^  i«98(  a*  to  nlililarjr  teavro).  When  dw  NbtftLXlOX. 
limiliatiiHi  wag  to  the  heitf  geoerali  or  to  the  heirs  male  of 
the  j^n^f  the  eldest  squ  succeeded  to  the  eaieltisiaii  of  the 
rest.'  This  was  equally  the  same  in  the  ease  of  a  for  isiwii 
pk  as  of  an  estate-taU.  But  as,  by  this  statute^  die  estate 
epuld  not  be  aliened  irom  the  ddest  son,  nor  chained  in 
bis  bands,  it  was  transvitted  entire  and  unimpaired. 
iHenee  tb^  aggrandisement  of  the  greater  fiunifies^  and  the 
other  cc^sequepoes  90  fayourable  ta  aristoeratic  pride  wad 
ambition.  These  consequences,  with  the  resti^aiiila  en 
alienatico,  and  the  mani^sst  injury  to  the  younger  efaildre% 
became  at  length  to  be  loudly  reprdMted,  and  were  evni 
tolerated  with  rductanoe*  Ilie  courie  of  law  set  Aeiff 
&C68^  ag^nst  them:  lliey  recurred  wiA  triami^  ta  their 
fees  conditional:  Th^  adveited  to  the  adTantages  ef  the 
c^^,  and  to  the  hardships  and  looonvenieDces  of  the  ether« 
H?nee  they  said  that  such  limitations  eootbued  fees  gob* 
ditional  wherever  the  statute  did  not  etfeadi;  end  at  laet 
ih%j  declared  open  war  agaisK^  the  staEkute  itself.  Thc^  al 
first  proceeded. with  caution  and  address :  They  sapped 
the  citadel  they  dared  not  storm.  Countenanced^  hoveverv 
by  the  wants  and  wishes  of  the  timet,  they  afterwarda  at* 
tacked,  B^re  openly,  this  bulwark  of  feudality  and  ariate*^ 
cratip  oppressi^*  The  ceurls  from  tiine  to  thne  gained 
a  partisi  coiMiuest ;  jp)d»  «t  toe^tih,  eicn.  tibe  legislature 
itself  interfered.:  and  ^  rm  statute  ov  «rsat  icek^' 
has  beeu  so  far  frustrated  or  repealedi.  thalb  die  entail  magp 
be  Bow>  by  aeyer^  n^f^m^  destfo^redL 

II;  has^^ready  be^naolnped  that  the  oenrt&ef  hnr  deemed 
such  Hn^t^ioAS  to  he  stiH  fiaea  cenditimud  in  thoeei 
cjses  where  the  statute  did  net  dpply :  Hence  came  Aoe> 
C^lebrat^d  qM^stioorr-^Wh^tber  it  extended  tOk  eopyhokb^ 
^my  wfKTQ  the  champiliioa  who^on  tfaia  iaqpootant  Qpceshm- 

entered 
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parliament^  must  be  giyen  by  charter  in  tail; 
and  copyholds  are  not  given  by  charter  in  tail, 

but 

Note  LXXIX.  entered  the  lists  and  threw  down  the  gauntlet  of  defiance^ 
Many  were  the  prejudices  which  they  had  to  contend  with ; 
and  many  were  the  absurdities  which  they  permitted  to 
remain.  They  said  that  copyholds,  deriving  their  very 
existence  from  custom,  without  a  custom  could  not  be 
entailed;  and,  of  consequence,  they  could  not  be  created 
by  a  statute  which  had  of  course  a  certain  beginning  which 
custom  had  not  in  its  nature.  Others  affirmed  that,  as 
there  were  no  entails  before  that  statute,  there  could,  of 
necessity,  be  none  created  by  a  custom  which  existed 
before  it.  And  here  a  person  of  common  penetration 
would  have  been  apt  to  conclude  that  no  entail  could  be 
•  of  copyholds  at  all:  Since  neither  the  statute  without 
custom,  nor  custom  without  the  statute,  could  create  one ; 
as  from  nothing,  nothing  codd  be  produced.  Others, 
however,  more  stout,  if  not  more  wise,  than  their  fellows^ 
asserted  that,  although  neither  the  statute  or  custom  alone 
could  effect  an  entail,  that  yet  they  mighty  by  forming  a 
junction,  by  mutual  co-operation,  ^Fectuate  such  estate. 
But  here  a  more  formidable  difficulty  presented  itself; 
and  that  was,  What  is  that  customary  estate  on  which  the 
statute. can  attach,  and  thus  be  metamorphosed  into  an 
estate-tail  ?  An  estate,  by  custom,  to  a  person  and  the  heirs 
of  his  body  was  said  to  be  a  fee-conditional  as  at  common 
law ;  It  was  not  on  this  that  the  statute  could  operate ;  as 
the. tenant,  on  issue  had,  could  still  alien  in  fee.  (Cro. 
Car.  43.  Rowden  and  Malster.)  To  constitute  an  estate- 
tail  of  a  copyhold  it  must  be  shown  that  a  remainder  has 
been  limited  over  and  enjoyed ;  or  that  the  issue  has  avoided 
the  alienation  of  his  ancestor,  or  recovered  in  a  FormC' 
don  in  Descender^  drc.  (Co.  Litt.  60.  b.  3  Fes.  601,  &c.)— 
Now  it  is  laid  down  as  law,  that,  wherever  there  is  a  cus- 
tom to  grant  a  copyhold  in  fee^simple,  there  you  may  limit 

it 
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but  by  surrender  and  admittance.    That  a  stir«  Cro.  Car.  45. 
render  and  admittance  is  no  alienation  by  deed, 

see 

it  to  one  and  the  heirs  of  hii  body  with  a  remainder  orer  Nota  LXXIXi 
to  another  in  fee ;  and  this  by  the  very  custom  itself;  as  a 
power  to  limit  the  largest  estate  which  the  law  acknow- 
ledges, necessarily  includes  the  power  of  creating  a  leas* 
{Cro.  Eliz.  373.  Stanton  and  Barnes.  Post.  194.  Lord 
Jtaym.  999.) 

If  this  dien  be  the  case,  that  an  estate  may  be  limited  to 
a  person  and  the  heirs  of  his  body  with  a  remainder  over, 
by  force  of  custom  alone,  what  is  become  of  the  co-opera- 
tion of  the  statute? — Is  it  not  an  estate-tail  without  its 
help  ?  — And  if  so,  might  there  not  have  been  an  estate-tail 
before  the  statute  De  donu  ? — It  is  not  a  fee-conditional 
the  darling  of  the  common-law,  as  it  has  a  remainder  ex-  * 
pectant  upon  it :  For  the  ultimate  disposition  could  not  be 
good  as  a  conditional  limitation  (see  1  Leonard^  174. 
ca.244.),  as  it  was  too  remote. — ^If  it  be  not  a  remainder,  it 
cannot  be  supported ;  but  if  it  be,  then  the  prior  estate 
must  be  an  estate  tail. — If  it  be  not  such,  what  is  it  ?  What 
appellation  can  be  assigned  to  it? — It  is  an  absolute  nort" 
descripU    It  is  an  estate  for  which  the  law  has  not  a  name. 

Can  any  grant  by  custom  be  supported  at  this  day, 
which  could  not  have  been  made  by  custom  in  times  an-, 
terior  to  the  statute  De  donisf — If  a  limitation  to  a  person 
and  the  heirs  of  his  body,  WITH  a  remainder  over,  be 
warranted  by  a  custom  to  grant  in  fee,  where  is  the  dis- 
tinction between  customs  to  grant  in  tail,  and  not  to  grant- 
in  tail,  if  a  custom  to  grant  in  fee  will  include  it? 

Inconsistency  is  necessarily  the  consequence  of  error  ;> 
and  error  here  has  been  the  consequence  of  a  want  of  dis- 
crimination and  attention  to  the  manners  of  the  times. 
But  it  is  now,  on  all  hands,  agreed  that  entails  may  be  of 
copyholds  where  the  usage  to  entail  has  been  acknow- 
ledged ;  whether  it  be  effected  by  custom  alone,  or  by  the- 

statute 
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see  UtL  sect  74.     For  'tis  there  said»  aa  aiielia- 

Cro.  Car.  43.  tioa  b J  deed  is  a  fevfeitore.     Again,  that  eopy« 

[  166  ]   hc^ds  cannot  be  entailed,  was  also  resolved,  in 

the  casc^  of  Romden  sgainst  Malster.    In  both 

these 

Note  LXXIX.  statute  alone,  or  by  the  operation  of  bodi  together.  And 
it  8eem»  that  whether  a  oustotn  to  grant  in  tail  be  acknow- 
lei^^ed  or  denied  to  exist  in  a  particular  manor,  that  all 
copyholds  may  be  entailed  in  effect : — ^if  not  by  cu^toM 
lit  Iftw,  theymay  beso  in  equity  without  it:  For  the  custom 
•nly  binds  the  tenancy;  and  hasnothihg  to  do  with  the  trust. 
(See  2'  Ves.  304.633,  1  Strange^  454.  2  Bl.  Cmm.  367. 
tfh.  22.) — If  a  surrender  be  made  to  a  person  and  his  heirs, 
and'a  trust  be  declared  of  such  esitate  to  another  and  the' 
heirs  of  his  body;  a*  court  of  equity  will  see  it  observed. 
The  trustee  And  his  heirr  are* tenants  to  the  lord;  and  the 
lord  has  nothing  fiirther  to  do  with  it,  The  trust  is  be- 
tween the  teilant  and  the  cestuy  que  use^  and  solely  the 
subject  of  (equity. 

Upon  tiie  wholfe,  therefore,  it  should  seem^  that  entails 
W«re  equally  before  aff  shlce  thestaf.  De  donis  (whether 
known  by  the  name  or  not) ;— that  the  common-law,  in 
i^our  of  alienation,  annesred  privileges  aiid  incidents  not 
originally  attached  to  them:  that  the  statute  abolished 
such  privileges  staA  incidents,  and  restored  them  to  their 
prtttinc  condition:— Tliart;  copyholds  may,  by  force  of  a 
<m6totn  ttt  grant  kt  fee-simple,  be  limited  to  a  person  and 
the  heirs  of  hi*  body  with  a  remainder  over,  according  to  the 
case  of  Stanton  and  Barnes  {Cro.  Eliz.  373.  and  see  LiH. 
s.  73.  1  Leon.  175.  Ca.  244,  SrC) ;  and,  consequently,  in 
all  manors  entails  may  be  allowed  where  9  grant  in  fee- 
shnpleis  warranted ;  and  evetf  tlie  question  may  be  avoided 
by^  creating'  a^  trust;  And  wherever  an  entail  may  be 
elfeeted,  it  maybe,  of  consequence,  destroyed;  as  will 
prewfttttly  We-shown,-^WBtk.  And  see  further  on  the  sub- 
jeetoftWs^ttote;  rlt^ntk.  on  Cop^L  147,  etseq:] 


these  eases  'twaer  objected  jE^msC  enttutlih^Gopy^ 
hold  lands,  that  it  would  intradiiee  a  perpetuky, 
because  no  fine  or  recovery  could  be  suffered  of 
them;    and  so  the  owner  cannot  dispose  of 
thenw    Thus  far  then  wsen*  the  resolution  of  the" 
courts  ia  both  cases  ;  that  copyholds  are  not 
generally  wibh  the  statute  De  donis.    But  then  Cro.  £1. 717, 
when  'twas  objected  by  some,  that  where  there  3  co.  8. 
hatL   been  a   custom  for  entailing   copyhoIAjJ^^;,!^?^ 
estates^  tbrase  the  statute  De  d&nis  coroperating 
widi  the  custom^,  should  extend  to  it.     Hkit  the 
lord  chief  b»*on  answered  that  'twas  all  one^ 
and  that  no  custom,  could  make  the  statute  ex- 
tend, to  copyholdisi  ^  because  all  the  estates  at 
Qommoalaw  wem  fee^^simple,  as  Litt.  says ;  and 
so  these  could  be  no.  custom  to  entail  copyhold 
Ipnds  before  die) statute^  and  since  there  could^ 
not  be ;  because  no  estate  in  copyhold  is  grant- 
aide*,  but  what  hat£  been  grantable  time  out  of 
miod.;  and  the  sbrfute  De  donis  is  within  the 
\imsi  of  man's  msmory*     But  l^is  was  not  theCio.Car.44,5* 
resolution. of  the  court,  but  only  my  lord  chief 
baron's  apaniom     In  the  case  of  Rawdkn  ver. 
Malt$tert  a  copyhold  was  suirei^red  to  the 
u»rof  the  copyholderfB^wiH,  who  devised  it  to  J. 
in  tail,  rcsoainderto^jEZ^in'tail;  (i^'c.  J.  hath  issue,  [  167  J 
aad.surrenderai  to.  die  use  of  his  wife  for  life ; 
^as  a^dged,  that  since  die  jiiry  found  'twae 
not  the  custom  of  die  manor  to  have  an  estate- 
tail  in  a.  copyhold,  diat  /.  had  a  fea-sim^e  can-^ 
didonal^  and'  that  by*  his  having  of  issue,  he 

had 
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had  performed  the  condition,  and  the  surrender 
to  the  use  of  his  wife  was  good. 

Cro.  £1.391.       One  argument  against  copyholds  being  en* 

9  .105.  a.  ijgjjgj  y^^^  ^YjBt  no  fine  could  be  levied,  or  re- 
covery suffered,  because  a  warranty  cannot  be 
annexed  to  an  estate  at  will.  There's  a  case 
cited  in  Podgerh  case,  where  'tis  ssdd  to  be  ad- 
judged, that  copyholds  are  not  within  the  statute 
De  donis ;  but  it  doth  not  say,  if  they  be  entailed 
by  custom,  they  are  not  within  the  statute. 

Cro.  El.  717.  There  is  the  case  of  Erish  ver.  Rives,  where 
'twas  adjudged,  that  without  a  custom  copyholds 
can't  be  entailed  by  the  statute  De  donis.  These 
are  all  the  cases  that  I  can  find  against  entailing 
copyhold  lands,  none  of  which  go  so  far  as  to 
say,  that  if  there  have  been  an  estate-tail  by 
custom,  that  'tis  not  within  the  statute  De  donis, 
but  only  the  opinion  of  my  lord  chief  baron, 
which  will  be  but  of  little  weight  when  we  have 
seen  the  precedents  against  this  opinion,  which 
I  shall  now  examine.  And  first.  There  is  Littie- 
[  168  ]  tow's  opinion  for  the  entailing  of  a  copyhold ; 
for  he  sayd,  that  tenant  by  copy  of  court-roll  is, 
as  if  a  man  be  seised  of  a  manor,  within  which 
manor  there  is  a  custom  which  hath  been  used 

litt.  sect  73v  time  out  of  mind  ;  That  certain  tenants  within 
the  same  manor  have  used  to  have  lands  and  te- 
nements, to  have  and  to  hold  to  them  and  their 
heirs,  in  fee -simple  or  fee-tail ;  so  that  there  he 
says  expressly,  that  estates-tail  in  copyholds  have 
been  time  out  of  mind,  and  therefore  must 

have 
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kaVe  beeti  before  the  statute.  But  my  lord  Coke^  i  Inst.  60. 
in  his  comment  on  Littleton,  in  another  place 
says,  that  an  estate^tail  may  be,  by  the  opinion 
of  Littleton^  by  the  custom,  the  statute  co-ope- 
rating with  it ;  for  saith  he,  there  can  be  no 
estate-tail  in  copyholds  by  custom  only,  nor 
no  estate-tail  by  the  statute  only,  but  the  statute 
must  co-operate  with  the  custom*  Now  the 
question  will  be,  How  this  can  be  reconciled 
with  what  Littleton  says  ?  For  he  says.  That  an 
estate-tail  in  copyholds  was  time  out  of  mind  of 
man;  and  then  if  estates-tail  were  before  the 
statute,  the  question  is  out  of  doors,  whether  a 
copyhold  can  be  entailed  by  force  of  the  statute  ; 
for  if  they  were  entailed  at  the  common  law, 
then  as  to  them  the  statute  is  but  in  affirmance 
of  tlie  common  law. 

It  seems  the  meaning  is  this,  that  estates-tail  [  169  ] 
were  before  the  statute,  as  to  the  manner  of  li-  ^"^-  *^- 
mitation  by  the  custom  of  some  manors ;  as  that 
ffa  estate  was  granted  to  a  man  and  the  heirs  of 
Ids  body  begotten,  the  remainder  over  to  an« 
pther ;  but  that  in  other  respects  these  estates 
were  not  estates-tail  before  the  statute,  as  that 
the  tenant  should  no  ways  alien  to  debar  his 
issue,  or  them  in  remainder ;  or  that  if  he  made 
any  discontinuance,  they  should  have  a  forme- 
4oii  in  descender  or  remainder ;  but  these  thinp 
were  introduced  by  statute  upon  the  estate, 
which  was  the  same  in  limitation  by  the  com^ 
man  law ;  and  so  the  jstatute  is  said.tojco-dpe- 

a  rate 
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rate  tb  make  an  estate-tail ;  and  this  obviates  tW 
main  objection  against  intailing  copyholds  by 
the  statute,  viz.  That  every  Copyhold  estate 
ought  to  be  grantable  time  out  of  mind ;  and  if 
an  estate-tail  were  introduced  by  the  statute, 
then  that  estate  was  not  grantable  time  out  of 
mind ;  for  if  the  estate-tail  were,  before  the 
statute,  the  same  in  point  of  limitation  of  the 
estate,  as  it  is  now  since  the  statute,  then  a;n 
estate-tail  hath  always  been  grantable  time  out 
of  mind,  though  some  other  qualities  are  now 
annexed  to  that  estate  by  act  of  parliament, 
which  were  not  so  before,  and  which  may  ^ell 

[  170  ]  be  said  to  give  the  statute  some  share  in  tlie 
making  those  estates,  since  they  are  so  very  con-^ 
siderable.  And  that  the  qualities  should  be  an- 
nexed to  this  estate  by  the  statute  De  domSy  lA 
no  ways  unreasonable ;  for  this  act  was  made  to 
redress  a  wrong  at  common  law,  and  was  for  the 
general  convenience  and  profit  of  the  weal  piib^ 
lick ;  and  the  bringing  an  est&te-tail  in  copyhold 
lands  within  the  statute  JDe  donis,  is  no  pre*- 
judice  to  the  lord  or  tenant,  alters  no  tenure, 
estate  or  custom  of  the  manor,  which  may  any 
ways  prejudice  any  body. 

[Co.iitt.66.6.]  It  is  no  proof  of  a  custom  time  out  of  mind 
to  intail  a  copyhold,  that  an  estate  hath  beeii 
granted  to  a  man  and  the  heirs  of  his  body,  for 
that  may  be  a  fee-simple  conditional ;  but  it 
must  be  shewn  that  a  remainder  hath  been  li- 
mited over  and  enjoyed,  or  tibat  the  issue  have 

recovered 
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recovered  after  the  alienation  of  his  ancestdr^  or 
the  Iike« 

Those  that  are  against  the  intailing  copyhold 
latids,  say  that  the  estate-tail  of  copyhold  land 
mentioned  by  Littleton,  must  be  understood 
a  fee-simple  conditional  at  common  law,  or  else 
he  contradicts  himself;  for  he  says  in  anotheif  3Co.  e.b. 
place,  that  all  inheritances  at  common  law  were 
fee-simple  ;  but  it  seems  that  may  be  well  enough  [17^] 
understood  of  freehold  estates  ;  for  one  may  lay 
a  general  rule  for  all  lands,  meaning  freehold 
lands,  which  will  not  extend  to  copyhold  lands. 

As  that  distinction  about  intailing  copyhold  ^F®- ^-  9^- 
lands  is  taken  by  my  lord  Coke,  and  so  of  great  Mansei's  case, 
authority,  yet  it  is  not  a  single  authority,  but  the  MTOremaSS. 
same  distinction  is  taken  and  allowed  in  many  ^^^'  ^-  d07> 
other  cases.      And  first  there  is  the  case  of  1  Leon.  175. 
Gursey  ver.   Sanderson^  where  it  is  doubted  ^§£.368  314. 
whether  a  copyhold  may  be  intailed,  no  custom  Mo.  637. 
being  found  one  way  or  the  other ;  by  which  it 
seems  plain,  that  if  there  had  been  a  custom 
found,  there  had  been  no  queirtion  but  that  it  might 
have  been  intailed.     But  then  there  is  the  case 
of  Erish  ver.  Rives,  that  an  intail  may  he  of 
a  <;opyhdd  by  custom,  but  not  without  it.  There 
are  several  other  cases  warrant  the  same  distinc- 
tbn,  as  iathe  margin.     Thus  you  may  see  the 
reasons  both  for  and  against  intailing  copyhold 
lands. 

It  is  made  an  objection  against  intailing  copy-^  Cio.  Car.  45. 
hold  lands,;  that  thereby  the  donee  must  hold  oi 
« ?  the 


.  I 
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the  donor;  and  the  donor  bdng  in  the  rever^ 
sion,  must  hold  of  the  lord ;  and  so  the  change 
of  tenants  will  not  he  so  often;  and  if  the  donee 
commit  any  forfeiture,  the  donor  must  take 
[  173  ]  advantage  of  it,  which  would  be  to  the  preju- 
dice of  the  lord  to  have  the  tenure  thus  altered. 
To  this  objection  I  think  it  may  be  very  well 
answered.  That  the  truth  of  the  case  is  not  so  ; 
for  the  donee  in  tail  doth  not  hold  of  the  donor, 
but  oi  the  lord,  as  it  seems  every  tenant  for  life 
doth  of  a  copyhold ;  and  this  seems  to  be  very 
reasonable ;  for  a  copyhold  in  fee-simple  13  not 
like  other  estates  in  fee-simple  at  common  law, 
but  they  are  only  estates  at  will,  and  so  he  that 
is  the  actual  tenant  at  will  is  tenant  to  the  lord ; 
for  it  seems  to  me,  that  because  they  are  but 
estates  at  will,  there  is  no  division  of  estate^  but 
he  that  is  actual  tenant  at  will  hath  all  the  estate, 
and  there  is  no  part  or  parcel  of  the  estate  left 
in  any  body  else ;  and  that  a  tenant  in  fee-simple 
of  copyhold  lands  is  only  he  that  hath  such 
an  estate  at  will  in  the  lands,  as,  by  the  custom 
of  the  manor,  is  not  to  determine  by  his  death  ; 
but  that  after  his  death  hi&  heir  duJl  be  tenant 
at  will ;  so  that,  when  he  grants  away  an  estate 
for  life,  he  has  no  estate  in  the  lands  left  in  him,; 
but  only  a  power  of  being  tenant  at  will,  accord-^ 
ixig  to  the  custom  of  the  manor,  when  his  tenant 
for  life's  estate  is  ended.  And  I  take  it,  that  in^ 
the  mean  time  the  tenant  for  life  is  tenant  at  will 
to  the  lord,  and  shMI  do  the  services  y  and  if  hd 

commit 
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CQHmiit  a  foifeiture,  the  lord  shall  take  advantiij^  {  173  1 
of  it  {h).  And  to  this  purpose  there  is  the  case  of 
Borenford  ver,  Packington^  where  the  custom  of » l«o. ». 
the  manor  was,  that  the  widow  should  have  her 
free  bench ;  and  it  is  there  taken  for  granted  that 
she  shall  hold  of  the  lord  (i)»  and  be  accordingly 
admitted  tenant,  and  that  the  heir  shall  not  be 
admitted  during  her  life,  which  plainly  proves 
that  the  course  of  tenure  of  copyhold  lands  is 
not  like  the  tenure  of  freehold  lands  at  common 
law;  for  in  that  case,  at  common  law,  she  should 
hold  of  the  heir ;  and  though  in  estates  at  com- 
mon law  the  donee  holds  of  the  donor  by  the 
same  services  the  donor  holds  over;  because 
the  statute  creating  a  reversion  in  the  donor,  the 
judges  made  exposition  according  to  the  com- 
mon law,  that  because  a  fee-simple  conditional 
was  held  of  the  feoffor  by  the  same  services  that 
he  held  over ;  therefore  the  donee  should  hold 
of  the  donor  by  the  same  services  he  held  over; 
but  at  common  law  the  tenant  in  fee^-simple 
ecmditional  <^  copyhold  could  hold  of  no  body 
but  of  the  lord ;  therefore  they  cannot  hold  of 

the 

Ih)  [9  Co.  107.  a.  post.  266.  N.  CXXIII.  Unless  the 
remunder  be  expressly  limited  to  commence  on  the  for- 
feiture; in  which  case  the  lord  shall  not  take  the  advantage 
of  it  against  his  pwn  act.  3  Levmz.  94.  Com^:  JXg-  Copiah; 
(M.  6,)  Finer.  Qypyh.  (X.  c.)— Watk.] 

(t)  [But  note ;  in  the  case  of  Borenford  and  Paeiingion, 
Qie  widow  had  the  wht^  of  the  copyhold  as  her  free  benchl 
and  see  a»*e,  a6.  N.  XXV.-Watk  J 

as 
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the  donor  fhat  have  now  an  estate-tail  in  ^sop)^- 
hold  lands,  hnt  according  to  the  role  in  expon^l- 
ing  the  statute  De  donis;  viz.  hy  the  conmion 
[  174  ]  law  they  most  hold  of  the  lord,  because  the  te- 
nant in  fee-simple  conditional  of  copyhold  lands 
at  common  law  held  of  the  lord,  and  not  of  the 
jninenderon  In  the  supplement  ^f  my  lofd 
Cro.  Car.  44.  Cok^s  treatise  of  copyholds  (A)  there  is  a  case 
cited  between  Lane  and  HiU,  iv^here  it  is  said, 
That  when  a  copyholder  makes  a  gift  in  tail,  he 
hath  no  reversion  but  a  possibility ;  and  the  lord 
shall  avow  upon  the  donee  for  the  rents  and  ser- 
vices, and  not  upon  the  donor ;  and  therefore  it 
was  there  said,  that  he  in  reversion  could  have 
no  formedon  in  the  reverts. 
Hob.  177.  A  copyholder,  by  licence  of  the  lord,  makes 

3  Leo!^.'  a  lease  by  indenture  for  twenty  years,  and  then 
1  Brown,  179.  surrenders  his  estate  by  the  name  of  reversbn  of 
one  moiety  to  one,  and  another  moiety  to  an- 
other ;  and  it  was  adjudged  the  reversion  passed, 
for  the  lease  for  years  passed  out  of  th^  estate  of 
the  copyholder,  as  well  as  if  the  lease  had  been 
made  by  surraiden  It  seeins  that  which  ocea?- 
sioned  the  doubt  in  this  was,  that  the  lease  not 
being  made  by  surrender,  die  lessor  still  con- 
tinued tenant  to  the  lord;  itnd  so  whether  he 
might  surrender  by  the  name  of  reversion  was 
the  question.     This  case  seems  very  much  to 

shaken 

;'.'"*  I  ■    '  I       II       . .     ^  ,     I  II  Mil I  iiiiiiiM  I  Jill  I    ^. .  I  I't 

{k)  [S.  13.  Jrcu^s.  185.— Watk;] 
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iihake  the  reasons  I  have  before  given  why  the 
particular  tenant  shall  hold  of  the  lord^  and 
iftot  of  him  that  created  particular  estates;  that  [  175  ] 
is,  tfaiBt  there  was  no  reversion  left  in  him  ;  but 
yet  though  such  interest  may  pass  by  name  of 
reversion  (for  any  other  name  to  give  it  will  be 
very  hard  to  find) ;  yet  perhaps  he  hath  not  in 
strictness  such  an  estate  in  him.  However  that 
be,  it  seems  the  particular  tenant  holds  of  the 
lord ;  therefore  if  tenant  in  fee  of  a  copyhold 
surrenders  to  one  for  years,  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  tenant  for  years  shall  hold  of  the  lord ;  for 
by  admittance  the  lord  takes  him  for  his  tenant ; 
but  if  the  lease  be  made  by  indenture,  there  it 
€ieems  he  holds  of  his  lessor ;  for  he  is  not  ad- 
mitted tenant  to  the  lord.  It  was  held  that  no 
attonunent  was  requisite,  because  it  is  the  lord 
that  has  the  power  of  chusing  and  admitting 
tenants,  and  not  the  lessee.  It  was  held  like- 
wise,^ that  the.  rent  was  to  be  divided  by  the 
halves  according  to  the  reversion.  Having  thus 
examinfed  the  reasons  and  authorities  for  intailing 
a  copyhold  estate,  after  which  there  can  be  no 
great  reason  to  doubt,  but  that  copyholds  may  be 
intailed ; 

It  is  now  requisite  that  we  see  the  method  for  Stra.  1197. 
the  avoiding  such  intails  ;  and  first  I  shall  shew,  custom'Lr'^ 
that  a   recovery  with  voucher  (/)  doth  not  of^^^J?-'-^ 

•'  \  /  semble  reasou- 

COmmon  able^  car  fiiit 

(I)  [Note  LXXX — Wherever  entails  «re  petmitted  of  NoteLXXX. 
copyholds,  auch  entaUs  may  be  cut  off;  as  otherwise  it 

Q  4  would 
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Hoi  cnstome  cooimon  Tight  bar  the  intall  of  a  copyhold ;  lot 
Sofd  Jtat-ti  ^^  ^  to  the  intailiiig  them,  custom  is  requisite ; 
Mes  Quere,    ^  #  ^thout  custoDi  the  intail  cannot  be  cut  o£ 

car  estat-t.  in  

cop.  est  create  The  reasons  are,  that  because  without  an  in* 
iRo^!\b^5o6. tended  recompence  in  value,  no  recovery  shall 
Mo.  358.  con.  biuj^  and  the  surrenderee  comes  in  in  the  Post^ 
4  Co.  av/b.    by  the  lord,  and  is  not  in  in  the  Per  by  the 
Cn.  Car.  45,  p^rty^  and  SO  uo  warranty  can  be  annexed  to 
Mo.  358.  con.  the  copyholder's  estate  t.    Besides,  they  have 
♦r  1 7fi  1  ^y  ^^  estate  at  will,  to  which  no  warranty  can 
^       ■;    /  /    be  annexed  of  common  right ;  for  no  estate  less 
V    -<  V  ^  ,..^t  ^j^^^^  ^  freehold  is  capable,  by  common  right,  of 
^/^,    <  !'  vi^     >^^  ''  having  a  warranty  annexed  to  it.    And  accord- 
;  . '^      /    ingly  it  was  adjudged  in  dun's  case,  and  all  the 
/       /      judges  held  that  the  recovery  did  not  bmd  with-^ 
-^     i  -^   .v%>i-*    ^yt  a  custom.     But  there  is  a  ^^eiea^e  whether 
^    .  \  .  ,/^  ^^  judgment  was  given  for  ^he  plaintiff  upon  the 
'     y    ^,       principal  matter,  or  no ;  for  it  seems  to  have 
'      ^  been  a  discontinuance  (m)y  and  then  the  defend- 

Cro.  El.  37a,  ant's  entry  could  not  be  lawful.  There  are  two 
^  other 

Note  LXXX.  ^ould  tend  to  a  perpetuity.  A  recovery  is  the  safer,  and 
Lord  Macclesfield  said  the  proper,  way  of  barring  such 
entail  (3  P.  JVms.  10.);  and  such  recovery  inay  be  suf- 
fered without  a  particular  custom  to  warrant  it,  according 
to  the  case  of  Dell  and  Higden,  in  Moore^  358.  pL  488 : 
Though  a  custom  to  bar  the  entail  by  surrender  may  be 
concurrent  with  a  custom  to  bar  by  recovery.  2  Strange, 
1197.  and  see  post.  177.  N.  LXXXI.— Watk.] 

t  [Warranty.  SeeAfoore,  358.  Dell,  and  Higden.  1  RoO, 
Jhr,.so6,  (N.)  pi.  a.  con#ra,— Watk.] 

(m)  [SeeposL  189.— Watjc.] 
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Dthercasesivlrcre  this  question  came  in  dispute^  iRoLAbr.506. 
but  was  not  resolved.  It  is  held,  in  the  case  of  ^'  ^* 
Church  yer.  Wiat^  that  a  recovery  by  custom 
may  bar,  which  implies,  that  without  it  it  cannot 
bar*  But  in  the  case  of  Oldcot  ver*  Levels 
MoorCy  753*  it  was  agreed  that  a  recovery  maybe 
in  the  court  of  the  lord,  that  will  bar  a  copyhold; 
and  there  it  is  said  generally,  and  is  not  put  upon 
any  custom^ 

It  is  debated,  whether,  if  there  be  a  custom   [  177  ] 
to  bar  the  issue  of  a  cppyhold  estate  by  surrender  ^^?*  ^^ 
to  one  in  fee,  whether  that  be  good  (n)»  Mowre^ 
188.    Numb.  336.  HiU  ver.  Morse. 

Now  my  lord  Cohe  sajrs,  by  custom,  by  sui%  a  V€nioii,585, 
render  the  intail  of  a  copyhold  may  be  cut  off«  1  sid.  314. 


It  is  held  to  be  a  good  bar  of  a  copyhold  estate  a^^d^*432, 
for  the  tenant  in  tail  to  commit  a  forfeiture  (o)^ 

and 

(n)  [Note  LXXXI.  —It  is  now  settled  that  such  custom 
is  good ;  and  that  it  may  be  concurrent  with  a  custom  to  Note  LXXXI« 
bar  by  recorery :  And  if  no  particular  taiode  be  prescribed 
by  the  custom  of  the  manor^  a  surrender,  though  only  to 
the  use  of  a  will,  will  be  sufficient  for  that  purpose,  with* 
put  a  .special  custom  to  warrant  it.     See  2  Ves.  596* 

2  StrangCy  1197.  2  Burr.  979.  and  Mr.  Coxe's  note  (i)  to 

3  P.  ^9ii«.  10.  and  see  post,  300.-*-Watk.     See  also 
1  Wati.  on  Capyh.  178.] 

(0)  [Note  LXXXII.— These  are  the  three  modes  of  NoteLXXXII. 
barring  an  estate-tail  of  copyholds:    By  recovery;  by 
surrender;  and  by  forfeiture  and  re»grant:  thou^  the 
former  s^eina  the  most  preferable*. 

And  note ;  as  in  the  case  of  an  equitable  estate«iail  in 
freeholds^  a  recovery  is  essential  to  destroy  it  (though  it 

was 
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imd  the  l<Nrd  to  seise  and  grant  ta  another.  Or 
if  the  tenant  in  tail  suiienders  to  th^  use  of  die 
purchaser  and  his  heirs,  and  the  purchaser  com* 
mits  a  forfeiture,  and  the  lord  seises  and  regrants ; 
this  is  held  to  be  a  good  custom  to  bar  the  estate- 
tail  of  a  copyhold,  though  the  tenant  in  tail  be 
pot  privy  to  it.  By  this  it  seems  plain,  that  if 
tenant  in  tail  commit  a  forfeiture,  his  issue  is 
bound  by  it ;  but  the  lord  can  grant  to  no  body 
else  but  to  him  that  is  intended  to  have  the  estate. 
Thus  it  seems  plain  to  me,  that  as  estates  by  the 
custom  may  be  intailed,  so  by  the  custom  also 
those  estates-tail  may  be  cut  off  by  the  surrender^ 
recovery,  or  forfeiture,  according  to  the  several 
customs  of  manors. 

Having  thus,  in  some  measure,  treated  of  the 

rules  to  know  when  the  general  words  of  an  act 

pf  parliament  extend  to  copyholds,  and  when 

[  178  ]   not  J  and  having  shewed  the  reasons  both  of  the 

one  a^id  the  other  side,  about  intailing  copyholds ; 

it 


NoteLXXXII. was  once  held  otherwise;  Ptec.  in  Chunc.  2a8.)  See  1  Bro. 
Chanc.  Cos.  73.  and  note  (2)  to  Mr.  Coxe's  P.  Wms.  vol.  1. 
p.  91 ;  so  in  that  of  an  equity  in  copyholds,  the  entail 
must  be  docked  as  if  it  had  been  a  legal  entail ;  and  the 

. :  estate  will  not  pass  merely  by  devise.  Per  LtHighborough^ 

J.  C.  See  1  B/.  Term  Rep.  461.  Roe  v.  Lowe.  Yet 
chancery  will  sometimes  relieve  though  the  entail  has  not 
been  barred,  or  decree  the  trustees  to  surrender.  ^  Venu 
498.  and  585.«-Watk.  And  see  1  JVaik.  on  Copyh.  i8o. 
etseq.] 
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it  vnll  be  now  necessary  to  descend  a  fittte  fkr- 

theTy  and  shew  those  particular  aets  of  parliaii&ent 

copyhold  are  within^   and  those  they  are  not  iLeLiUym. 

within.     Copyholds  are  within  the  statute  of  J|^re,4io. 

limitatioQS  (p)  ;  for  that  is  an  act  made  for  the  Ld-Rajm.  78. 

preservation  of  the  piiblick  quiet,  and  no  wayis 

tending  to  the  prejudice  of  the  lord  or  tenant.  Stra.353, 258. 

.And  actions  concerning  copyholds  are  as  fiilly 

and  plainly  within  the  words  of  the  act  of  par- 

liamait,  as  any  other  actions  are,  and  so  there 

is.no  leason  to  exclude  them  from  the  meaning.  *  '  ^ 

But  debt  for  the  fine  of  a  copyholder  is  not  wfthin 

the  statute  of  limitation.     2  Keb.  536. 

The  32  H.  8«  c.  fl8^  of  the  husband's  discon-  Moore,  5g6. 
tinning  the  wife's  Jand,  doth  not  extend  to  copy- 
hold land^  neither  in  the  letter  nor  equity  of  it; 
ibr  the  words  are,  that  no  fine,  feofiinent,  or  any 
other  act  or  acts,  &c.  of  the  wife's  inheritance 
or  freehold,  which  words  plainly  mean  nothing 
but  a  common  law  estate,  and  the  common  law 
way  of  conveying  j  and  if  the  equity  of  the  ad 
should  be  construed  to  extend  to  copyholds^ 
by  the  entry  of  the  party  there  would  be  t 
tenant  without  the  assent  or  admittance  of  the 
lord.  -  J 

Neither  doth  the  other  part  of  the  act  con-   [  179  ] 
earning  leases  to  be  made  by  tenants  in  tail,  or  C^n>*  Car.  44, 

V      V      J    Iln8t44.a, 

husbaDd96Co.d7. 

(p)  [See  3  Durnf.  and  Easty  173,  3. '  Abo  iP'ern.iQSt 
Lyford  and  Coward.— Watk.] 
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hnsbands  of  lands  in  right  of  their  wivefl^  extend 
to  copyhcJdg ;  for  it  only  extends  to  those  lands 
that  are  grantable  by  deed ;  yet  it  was  adjudged 
that  a  grant  by  deed  of  copyhold  lands  by  a  dean 
and  clu^r,  should  not  be  armded  by  the  sue- 
cesser,  by  the  13  El.  c.  10.  so  that  the  question 
will  be.  Why  copyholds  should  not  be  within  the 
S2H.  8.*  as  well  as  the  \zEl.  and  if  the  32  H.  8. 
doth  not  extend  to  copyhold  land,  then  a  bishop 
solely  cannot  make  a  grant  by  copy,  to  bind  his 
1  lost  44- b'  successor  (q).  My  lord  Coke  says,  that  a  grant 
by  copy  in  fee  or  in  tail,  for  life  or  years,  is  a 
sufficient  demising  within  the  act  of  32  H.  8. 
All  those  books  may  be  thus  reconciled,  though 
in  truth  they  are  not  contrary  to  one  anoiiheh 
When  a  man  is  seised  in  fee  of  lands  in  right  6i 
his  church  or  wife,  or  is  tenant  in  tail  in  his  own 
right,  and  some  of  his  lands  have  been  granted 
by  copy  for  the  space,  Sgc.  this  is  a  sufficient 
demising  within  the  act,  to  warrant  his  demising 
of  them,  so  as  to  bind  the  heir  or  successor. 
But  where  a  man  is  himself  teiiant  in  tail  of 
copyhold  lapds,  or  is  seised  in  right  of  his  church 
or  wife,  there  he  can  make  no  lease  to  bind  by 
[  180  ]  force  of  the  32  H.  8,  because  they  are  not  to  be 
made  by  surrender  by  force  of  that  act,  but  by 

deed 


*  [As  to  aai.  3s  Hen.  8.  c.  38.  not  extending  to  copy> 
holds,  see  2.  IVatk.  on  Copyh.  194.] 
\q)  [Sce/josf.  197.— Watk.] 
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deed  indented ;  and  though  by  licence  of  the 
lord,  a  lease  of  copyhold  may  be  demised  by  deed 
indented^  yet  the  estate  is  not  originally  so 
grantablcy  to  which  only  the  statute  extends; 
and  therefore,  though  copyhold  lands  have  been 
granted,  if  they  come  into  the  lord's  hands,  this 
grant  by  copy  may  be  a  sufficient  demising  within 
the  act,  to  warrant  his  letting  them  again  by 
deed,  according  to  the  act;  yet  it  seems  he 
cannot  grant  them  again  by  copy ;  for  the  act 
requires  that  leases  be  made  by  indenture :  And 
it  is  observable  in  the  dean  and  chapter  of  fVor» 
tester's  case,  though  the  lands  were  copyhold, 
yet,  when  they  came  into  their  hands,  they  were 
demised  by  deed  indented,  which  demise  waa 
warranted  by  the  act,  upon  die  former  grant  by 
copy.  Now  then  if  the  32  H.  8.  doth  not  enable 
grants  by  copy,  it  is  a  great  question  to  me, 
whether  the  13  El.  doth  restrain  them ;  for  all » ln«t.  45.«. 
leases,  made  according  to  the  exception  of  the 
restraining  act,  must  pursue  the  qualifications 
of  the  enabling  act,  and  consequently  must 
be  made  by  deed ;  and  then  if  grants  by  copy 
be  left  as  they  were  at  common  law,  ecclesiastical 
persons  may  grant  lands  by  copy  in  fee,  with  the 
consent  of  those  persons  whose  consent  is  re-  [  181  ] 
Quired  to  bind  their  successors ;  I  mean  if  they 
have  copyhold  lands  in  fee,  they  may  grant  them 
by  surrender  ^  another :  Not  that,  if  they  are 
lords,  and  they  escheat,  they  may  grant  them 

in 
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in  fee;^  for  updn  the  escheat  they  free  thenjs^Iyc^ 
in  their  hands,  and  so  within  the  act. 
Cpo.  Ja,  305,  Grantees  of  reversions  of  copyholds  shall  noC 
Cro.'car.a4,5,  take  advantage  of  a  condition  broken,  by  the 
fei.  aaa.  33  H.  84  c.  $.  (f)  nor  by  the  common  law,  (of 
covenants  they  may,  1  Keb.  350.  Cro.  Ca.  24- 
853.  tamen  qtutre  upon  YeL  135.)  for  then  by 
entry  they  might  come  in  to  be  tenants  to  the 
lord  without  admittance ;  and  though  he  in  the 
reversion  may  enter  by  the  common  law,  yet  h& 
was  tenant  before :  The  act  gives  remedy  to 
assignees,  which  he  is  not  properly  who  comes! 
in  by  surrender.  When  a  copyholder  entera 
for.  8  condition  broken,  he  is  in  statu  quo  prius^ 
and  therefore  shall  pay  no  fine  (/) ;  and  if  the 
grantee  of  the  reversion  .might  enter  by  force 

of 

NoteLXXXni.  (r)  [Note  LXXXIII.— See  3  Leo.  326.  contra ;  and  see 
also  Bullers  -Nisi  Prius^  161.  1  Salk,  185,  Com.  Dig. 
Copyh.(N.)  &  (R.  11?). 

And  note ;  that  the  reason  assigned  by  our  author 
against  their  taking  advantage  of  the  breach  of  condition^ 
does  not  seem  satisfactory;  as  the  case  he  refers  to  (se^ 
Cro>  Jac.  305.  Cro.  Car.  24,  5.)  was  on  a  transfer  of  the. 
reversion  by  surrender  and  admittance,  and,  consequently/ 
ioith  the  Consent  of  the  lord :  Nor  does  it  appear  that  the 
[  ^  1  reversion  of  a  copyhold  can  be  oAerwise  transferred.  And. 
i^  is  now  settled  diat  a  surrenderee  of  a  copyhold  is  my 
assignee  within  this  statute.  See  Bull.  Ni.  Pri.  &c.  as 
above,  and  3  Dwrw/l  and  Easty  398. — ^Watk.] 

(s)  {Kitch.  123.  a.    Co.  Copr/h.  s.  56.   Calth.  6b  and  67. 
Cro,  Eliz.  239.  andjpoj^.  276.:  («)  occ— WaUc.} 
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pfthe  litatnte,  he  would  be  in  the  sanie  phce  at 
his  gratiMr,  and  so  would  be  in  as  tenant,  and 
yet  pay  no  fine.  ^ 

Copyholds  are  not  within  the  wH.^*  c.  20;  (/),  i  Sid.  41, 73- 
for  thereby  an  entry  being  given  to  the  next 
heir,  he  would  come  in  to  be  tenant  without 
being  admitted  by  the  lord.     The  reason  they   [182] 
seemed  to  go  upon  in  the  resolution  was,  that    . 
the  lands  were  copyhold,  and  so  clearly  out  of 
the.  statute.     But  another  reason  was  mentioned 
by  one  judge,  which  was,  that  the  estate  being 
limited  to  the  baron  and  feme  in  fee,  'twas  out 
of  the  statute  \i  H*  T*  which  only  mentions 
estates-tail,  and  for  lives. 

Another  reason  may  be,  because  copyholds  are  Cro.  Car.  550, 
not  within  the  statute  27  jff,  8.  about  jointures*, 
and  the  copyhold  lands  are  within  the  statutes 
of  bankrupts;  for  the  statute  13  EL  expressly 
mentions  them  ;  and  though  the  other  statutes 
do  not,  yet  they  being  made  for  further  remedy 
in  the  matter  aforesaid,  are  to  be  expounded  by 
the  former ;  especially  since  that  hath  taken  care 
that  no  prejudice  should  happen  to  the  lord. 
The  statute  27  H.  8.  c.  10.  for  executing  uses 
to  the  possession,  e&tends  not  to  copyholds  (u)j 
which  is  plain  from  common  experience;  for 
when  a  copyholder  surrenders  to  the  use  of 

another,  •  -  • 

(0  [3  Crmsej  158.  2  Vez.zs"^.  n.  acc— Watk.] 
*  [See  1  Ves.  54.  Walker «?.  Walker.— Watk.] 
(«)  [«  Ve9.  357.    Sand,  on  Use9,  929*  cicc.—Watk.)/ 
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another,  the  possession  is  not  executed  to  the  use  $ 
for  the  surrenderee  hath  nothing  till  admittance* 
Cro.Car.44.  For  'twas  not  the  intent  of  the  statute  to  exe-* 
cute  the  possession  to  the  use  of  copyhold  lands ; 
lor  then  a  tenant  would  be  introduced  without 
the  lord's  consent.     Neither  doth  the  branch  of 
that  act  concerning  jointures  extend  to  copy* 
[  1 83  ]   holds  i  so  that  if  a  jointure  be  made  to  a  woman 
in  copyhold,  that  will  be  no  bar  to  her  dower« 
The  reason  is,  because  the  words  of  the  proviso 
being  general  and  introductive  of  a  new  law,  to 
bar  women  of  their  dower,  where  they  were  not 
barred  by  the  common  law,  there's  no  reason  to 
extend  them,  since  an.  estate  in  copyhold  lands 
is  very  disadvantageous  to  the  woman  who  must 
pay  a  fine  to  be  admitted,  which  she  may  not  be 
able  to  do,  and  thereby  will  commit  a  forfeiture  } 
besides  a  woman  is  not  dowable  of  common  right 
of  copyhold  lands ;  and  so  it  seems  to  have  been 
ilnsuaO-b.   out  of  the  regard  of  the  statute;  and  my  lord 
Cro?CM?43.  ^oke  defines  a  jointure  to  be  competent  liveli- 
4  Co.  ao.       IjqqJ  Qf  freehold ;  so  that  it  must  be  an  estate  of 
freehold*   And  in  another  place  he  says,  a  tenant 
by  copy  hath  no  freehold ;  but  yet  the  statute  of 
Merton  that  gives  damages  in  a  vmt  of  dower, 
wbei^e  the  husband  died  seised,  extends  to  copy- 
holds (yo)\  and  yet  seised. is  properly  applied 
1  Inst.  58.  b.  to  freeholds.    And  my  lord  Coke  says  in  his 

Treatise 
■>.-■■■■         ■  .1^  .1 1.  Ill         i  ,     „ 

<%)  [Afoorr,  410,  Ca.559,  Cro.  Car.  43.  ace. —Watk.] 
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Treatise  of  Copyholds  (x),  that  a  freehold  is  two- 
fold in  respect  of  the  state  of  the  land ;  and  so  any 
body  that  has  an  estate  for  life,  in  lands,  is  a 
freeholder;  and  so  copyholders  may  be  free- 
holders. And  the  other  sense  of  the  word  Free- 
hold, as  ^tia  opposed  to  copyhold  land ;  but  gtuere  [  1 84  ] 
of  this  distinction,  for  it  seems  not  to  be  law. 
For  he  says  generally  in  another  place,  that  1  Inst  43.  K 
tenant  in  fee,  tail,  and  for  life,  are  said  to  have  a 
freehold,  because  it  distinguishes  it  from  terms 
for  years  and  copyhold  lands ;  so  that  he  there 
plainly  saith,  that  a  man  cannot  have  a  freehold 
in  copyhold  lands  (y);  for  if  he  could,  where 
would  be  the  distinction  ?  Therefore  I  take  it, 
though  a  feme  in  a  writ  of  dower  of  copyhold 
lands  shall  recover  damages  by  the  force  of  the 
ittatute  of  Merton  (jsr),  yet  it  is  by  the  equity  of 
the  statute,  and  not  by  the  words. 

The 


{x)  [S.  15  and  16.— Watk.] 

{y)  [NoteLXXXIV — When  Lord  Coke  applies  the  Note  LXXXIV. 
term  Freehold  to  an  estate  held  by  cq>y,  he  applies  it  as 
contradistinguished  from  a  temi  of  years  or  at  will :  In 
every  other  sense  it  is  inapplicable ;  and  even  in  this  it 
may  not  be  strictly  accurate.  When  he  uses  the  term 
with  respect  "  to  the  state  of  the  law,"  he  opposes  it  to 
copyhold :  And  in  this  latter  sense,  he  tells  us  that  <^  he 
takes  it  throughout  his  discourse." 

The  freehold  of  lands  held  by  copy  or  custom  is  properly 
in  the  lord.    See  antCy  156.  N.  LXVm.— Watk.] 

{z)  [See  last  page.    Copyholders  are  not  within  the 
statute  of  Mtrton  (c«  10.)  to  make  attomies  to  do  suit; 

R  .  but 
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3  Co.  9.  a.  The  Statute  of  fFest.  a.  c.  3,  in  all  its  branches 

Cro.^cl!*43.    extends  to  copyholds ;  for  it  is  an  act  made  to 
1  Inst.  369.  b.  redress  wrong,  and  no  ways  prejudicial  to  the 
'    interest  either  of  lord  or  tenant.     The  32  H.  8. 
c.  9.  against  champerty,  extends  to  copyholds  ; 
for  the  words  are  if  any  hargdiiij  huy^  or  seUj 
any  right  or  title,  so  that  they  are  within  the 
words;   and  the   act  being  made  to  siuppress 
wrong,  is  within  the  equity  of  it,  neither  lord 
nor  tenant  being  prejudiced  by  it. 
Cro.  Car.  43.       It  is  Said  by  Yelverton,  arguendo,  that  the 
32  J?.  8.  c.  28.  which  gives  an  entry  instead  of 
the  cui  in  vita,  extends  to  copyhold  lands ;  for 
[  185  ]   the  act  was  made  to  redress  a  wrong,  and  it  is 
no  prejudice  to  the  lord  oi-  tenant,  that  the  wife 
shall  enter ;  arid  the  general  words  of  the  act 
that  give  a  cui  in  vita,  have  been  allowed  to  ex- 
tend to  copyholds.     The  words  of  the  statute 
32  jBT.  8.  are,  being  the  inheritance  or  freehold 
of  his  wife.     So  if  this  act  doth  in  this  branch 
extend  to  copyhold  lands,  as  it  seems  to  me  it 
doth,  then  one  and  the  same  act  of  parliament, 
in  one  part  of  it,  will  extend  by  general  words 
Mo.  596.  con.  to  copyhold,  and  the  other  nqt;  for  the  first 
'     part  of  the.  act  of  leases  to  b^  pigde  by  tenant  in 
tail,  extends  not  to  copyhold  landfe. 
Ceo.  Car.  44.       The  3 1  <§*  32  iif.  8.  about  partitions,  extend 
not  to  copyhold,    because  the  act  provides  it 
•  shall 


but  freeholders  in  ancient  demesne  are.    2  Inst*  lOO.  and 
see  post,  229.  (0), — Watk.] 
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shall  be  done  by  writ  of  partition,  and  copyhold 
lands  are  not  impleadable  at  common  law*. 

{a)  The  stat.  of  West  2.  c.  i8.  which  gives 
the  elegit,  extends  not  to  copyhold,  for  if  it  did, 
the  lord  would  have  a  tenant  brought  in  upon 
hifti  without  his  admittance  or  consent. 

By  the  2  JSd.  6.  c.  8-  it  is  expressly  declared,    [  186  ] 
that  a  copyholder  shall  have  the  like  traverses 
and  remedy,  where  his  interest  is  not  found  by 
the  office,  as  freeholders  and  others  have. 

By  the  1  Ed.  6.  c.  14.  it  is  expressly  pro- 
vided, that  no  copyholds  should  come  into  the 
king's  hands  by  the  dissolution  of  monasteries, 
which  clause,  it  seems,  was  put  in,  that  no  pre- 
judice might  be  to  lords  of  manors. 

The  forging  a  court-roll  is  expressly  within 
the  5  EL  c.  14.  A  recusant  (J)  convict  that 
repairs  not  to  his  usual  home,  or  removing  from 
thence  above  five  miles  distance,  forfeits  his 
copyhold  to  the  lord  for  the  oflPender's  life. 

The 

-  *  [Caltfaorpe  says  it  was  agreed  in  the  Duchy  Chamber, 
that  if  two  joint-tenants,  copyholders  in  fee,  make  pur* 
tition,  it  is  good;  and  no  forfeiture  nor  alienation.  Calth. 
98.  But  in  n.  (1)  to  Co.  Litt.  59.  a.  C^al^s  MSS.)  it  is 
said  that  parceners  of  copyhold  cimnot  make  partition 
without  the  lord's  licence.— -Watk.] 

(fi)  Savil's  Reports^  HeydorCs  case,  page  ^.  pi.  138. 
A  copyhold  not  forfeital)le  by  outlawry.    Lit.  Rep.  334. 
1  Xe».  99.    HetL  1^7.    [See  tfnf^,  160.  n.  (*) ;  and  post. 
342.  338.— Watk.] 
Q>)  [Set  Stat.  31  6<?o.3.  c.  32,— Wade.] 
U  2 
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The  16  J2«  2.  c.  5*  which  makes  it  a  forfeiture 
of  lands  to  purchase  bulls,  extends  not  to  copy- 
holds, for  the  prejudice  the  lord  should  sustain  if 

4  Co.  126.  b.  the  king  should  have  the  lands.    The  17  Ed.  2. 

^  '*^  '**'  c.  10.  concerning  the  wardship  of  ideots*  (c) 
lands,  doth  not  extend  to  copyhold.  The  stat. 
of  fines  {d)j  because  made  to  avoid  controversies, 
and  no  ways  prejudicial  to  tenant  or  lord.  In 
the  supplement  to  my  lord  Cokeys  Treatise  of 
Copyholds  (<?),  it  is  said  that  the  32  H.  8.  c.  8. 
concerning  remedy  for  arrears  of  rent  extends 
not  to  copyholds.  To  prove  which,  a  case  is  cited 
[187]   in  Leo.  which  is  this :  A  lord  of  a  manor,  where- 

a  Leo.  109.  of  were  divers  copyholders,  granted  a  rent-charge 
for  life,  and  afterwards  made  a  feoffment  of  the 
manor  to  /.  S.  in  fee,  who  granted  a  copyhold 
for  life  to  B.  J.  S.  died,  and  the  grantee  of  the 
rent  died,  and  his  executors  distrained  for  the 
arrears  in  JB.'s  copyhold  lands;  and  it  is  there 
said  it  was  held  by  the  court,  that  the  distress 
was  not  well  taken  ;  and  the  reason  is,  because 
the  words  of  the  statute  are,  claiming  only  by 
and  from  him ;  and  the  copyholder  doth  not  only 
daim  by  his  grantor,   but  by  custom.      This 

opinion, 


<c)  [See  post.  223.  (g).— Watk.  ] 

(d)  [/^Hen,  7.  c.  24.  Here  is,  seemingly,  an  omission 
of  the  words— ^^  does  extend  to  them."-^See  9  Cp.  105.  a. 
and  post.  207.  (0). — Watk.] 

(0  [S.  21.  Tracts^  2i6,— Watt] 
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opinioir,  as  it  seems,  was  upon  the  first  hearing 
of  the  cause  j  for  the  very  case  is  reported  quite  ^^-  ^* 
contrary  by  the  same  reporter ;  and  it  is  said  to  Mo.  8ia.Gon. 
be  resolved  by  all  the  judges  but  Fenner^  that  the 
copyhold  should  be  charged  with  the  rent-charge ; 
for  the  custom  is  no  part  of  his  title,  but  only 
appoints  how  he  shall  hold ;  and  since  it  was 
charged  in  the  lord's  hands,  it  is  plainly  within 
the  intent  and  meaning  of  the  act,  as  well  as 
the  words,  to  be  charged  in  the  copyholder's 
hands ;  and  to  this  purpose  there  is  a  case  in  i>y«r  370.  u: 
Dyer  adjudged.  But  if  the  case  were  adjudged, 
that  the  lands  should  not  be  charged  in  the  copy- 
holder s  hands,  on  that  reason,  that  he  doth  not 
claim  only  by  and  from,  S^c.  but  by  custom ;  [  188  ]^ 
yet  that  would  never  warrant  so  general  a  con- 
elusion,  that  the  statute  in  no  other  part  should 
extend  to  copyholds;  and  that  if  a  rent  were 
granted  out  of  a  copyhold  in  fee,  and  the  grantee 
died,  that  his  executors  should  not  have  debt  or 
distrain.  But  turn  the  tables,  and  if  the  act  of 
parliament  doth  in  point  extend  to  copyholds, 
as  lands  that  are  claimed  by,  SfC.  and  that  which 
in  this  case  only  doth  make  a  doubt,  is  over- 
ruled, then  this  is  a  strong  argument,  that  in 
other  cases,  where  that  is  not  which  occasioned 
the  doubt,  the  statute  shall  extend  to  copyholds, 
especially  sirice  the  act  was  made  to  remedy  an 
apparent  wrong,  and  doth  no  harm  either  to  lord 
or  tenant. 

Jt  came  to  be  a  question,  whether  the  2Q  EL  >  i^-  97»  8. 

B3  Owen,37. 
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c.  5.  of  reeusants  (/),  extended  to  copyhold!^ 
and  two  seemed  of  opinion  it  did,  and.  one  took 
this  difference ;  when  a  statute  is  made  to  trans- 
fer an  estate  by  the  name  of  lands,  tenements,  and 
hereditaments,  copyhold  is  not  within  such  statute. 

Copyholds  are  not  within  the  31  EL  c.  7.  of 
cottages  (g-).     1  Buls.  50*     2  ImL  737*. 

If  the  lord's  seigniory,  custom^  or  services 
are  impeached  (as  it  seems  they  must  be,  by 
189  a  statute  which  transfers  an  estate  in  copyhold 
land  without  the  lord's  admission),  that  act  ex- 
tends not  to  them  ^  but  if  the  customs,  S^c.  are 
not  altered,  then  the  statute  doth,  because  that 
act  doth  not  make  another  tenant  to  the  lord ; 
,    and  it  was  urged  by  him  (A),  that  by  force  of 

that 


(/)  (See  the  staf.  31  Geo.  3.  c.  3« — ^Watk.] 

(g)  [This  statute  is  repealed  by  15  Geo.  3.  c.  33.  See 
further,  Com.  Dig.  Copiah.  (N)  &  (O).  Viner,  Copyh  (O.  i) 
Co.  Copyh.  s.  52.  ^Q.  Suppl.  s.  2 1 .  Fisher  on  Copyh.  c.  14. 
C&mp.  710.    Cro.  Car.  44. — Watk.] 

*  [Stat.  9  Geo.  2.  c  36.  of  mortmain.  See  1  Ves.  225. 
Attorney  General  v.  Andrews.  WiU  made  hrfore  passing 
of  that  act  not  within  it ;  but  Lord  Hardwicke.  seemed 
to  consider  o^-dispositions  as  clearly  within  the  stat. 
Wath.  on  Copyh.  v*  1.  p.  213. 

14  Geo.  2.  c.  20.  .9.  9.  Copyholds  not  within  it.  See 
.AmbL  151.  Withers  and  Withers.  But  note,  that  statute 
is  expressly  confined  to  cases  where  there  is  ho  special 
occupant;  now  there  can  be  no  g^^a/ occupant  of  copy- 
holds, (see  post.  p.  326.)  and  consequently  that  statute 
cannot  possibly  extend  to  copyhold  property. — Watk.] 

{h)  [Mantvooefe,  Chief  Baron.— Watk.] 
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diat  statute  the  queen  was  only  to  have  the 
profits^  and  no  estate,  and  so  the  act  did  extend 
to  cqiyhiolds.  The  statute  says,  the  queen  shall 
seise  and  take  into  her  hands  two  parts  of  the 
hndsy  tenements,  and  h^^ditaments.  Qtuere 
of  this  case  (i).  It  was  said  arguendo  of  this 
case,  that  the  13  El.  c.  4.  for  making  account- 
antsMainds  liable  to  pay  debts,  extends  not  to 
copyholds ;  which  is  a  ileasonable  opinion ;  for 
powetr  is  given  by  that  act  to  the  queen  to  make 
sab  by  her  letters  patent,  which  would  be  a  very 
great  prejudice  to  the  lord. 

I  shall  now  shew  what  are  discontinuances  of  4  Co.  33.  a. 
estates  in  oopyhold  lands.     If  there  hfith  been  3^'    ' 
n  custom  in  a  manor,  that  plaints  should  be  pro-  ^®-  358. 
sauted  there  in  nature  of  real  actions,  if  a  re- 
covery be  had  Upon  liuch  plaints  against  tenant 
in  tail,  it  is  a  discontinuance;   for  since  the 
custom  warrants  the  recovery,  it  is  an  incident 
to  such  recovery  by  the  common  law,  that  it 
should  be  a  discontinuance,  which  it  seems  is 
drawn  from  the  nature  of  the  thing  that  a  judg-   [  190  ] 
ment  given  in  a  court  of  judicature  ought  not 
to  be  avoided,  but  by  matter  of  as  high  a  nature, 
viz.  by  a  recovery  in  a  court  of  justice,  and  not 
by  the  entry  of  the  party  that  hath  right; 

A  man  seised  of  copyhdid  land  in  right  of  his  4  Co.  23.  a. 
wife,  surrenders  to  the  use  of  another  in  fee ; 

this 

(0  [Caw  of  Saliard  v.  Everat,  1  Leon^  97.— Watk.) 
B4 
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this  is  no  discontinuance,  but  the  wife  may 
enter  after  the  death  of  her  husband ;  for  by 
the  surrender  he  gives  up  no  more  than  be 
had  (Ar),  and  therefore  could  not  give  away  his 
wife's  right ;  though  b^ore  entry  she  cannot  be 
said  to  be  tenant,  because  the  surrenderee  is  by 

Cro.  £1.717.  the  lord's  admittance  made  his  tenant.     And 

^^  *  this  is  not  like  a  feoffment  at  common  law  (/)r 

which  being  so  notorious  a  way  of  conveying 
estates,  the  wife's  entry  was  tdken  away,  the 
whole  estate  being  past  away  to  the  feo£fee  for 
the  benefit  of  strangers,  who  could  never  have 
known  whom  to  have  brought  their  praecipe 
against,  if  the  estate  did  not  pass  by  so  notorious 
a  conveyance ;  and  then  if  she  still  might  have 
entered,  they  could  never  know  whether  lihe 
were  a  trespasser,  or  in  whom  the  freehold  was 
rightfully  vested.  But  in  case  of  copyhold  lands, 
as  there  is  no  such  inconveniency,  so  the  nature 
of  the  conveyance  will  not  admit  of  such  expo* 
[  igi  ]  sition ;  for  a  surrender  is  but  a  giving  or  yield-* 
.  ing  up  that  estate  one  hath  from  another ;  and  it 
is  in  the  nature  of  the  thing  impossible  to  sur* 

Mo.  753^  render  more  than  one  hath.  Therefore  if  te* 
nant  for  life  surrenders  to  the  use  of  another  in 

4  Co.  33.  fee,  it  is  no  forfeiture,  for  it,  may  be  seen  by  the 
court-rolls  who  is  tenant,  and  so  the  stranger  is 

at 


(k)  [Ante,  iij^kc. post.  256.  (g);  377.  («).-- Watk.} 
(0  [ArUe,  118,  &c.— Watk.] 
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at  tio  loss  to  sue ;  and  estates  at  common  law  Ld.  lUym. 

are  guided  by  those  roles  that  do  not  extend  to  ib^. 

copyholds,  unless  there  be  a  particular  custom 

for  it.    It  seems  when  a  tenant  for  life  makes 

a  surrender  in   fee,   though  nothing  can  pass 

by  the  surrender  but  what  he  hath ;  yet  when 

the  lord  admits  the  surrenderee  according  to 

this  surrender,  then  he  hath  a  fee,  for  the  Idrd 

baUi  an  estate  to  pass  a  fee-simple  (m).    An*  i  Leo.  95. 

t>ther  reason,  besides  that  of  pa^ng  the  estate 

by  feoffment    and   livery,  for  the  benefit  of 

strangers,  why  a  discontinuance  should  be  made 

by  such  passing  of  estates,  is,  because  a  warraaty 

usually  is  annexed  to  such  estates  (n) ;  and  if  tli« 

rightfbl  owner  might  enter,  the  ben^  of  the 

warranty  would  be  lost ;  and  warranties  cannot 

be  annexed  to  copyhold  estates  (0).     Notwith-Mo.353.596. 

Cro  El  '71*7 

standing  this,  there  are  cases  that  a  surrender  is  ^    ' '  '* 
a  discontinuance  of  an  estate-tail  in  copyhold  ®?jj?*i*^*- 
lands,  and  my  lord  Coke  says,  that  a  surrender  Mo.  35B.75a> 
by  custom  may  bar  an  *  estate-tail  (p) :  but  these  \  insLatf.*. 

opinions  ^^*  ^  *48. 

^  90. 

— ' 4  Co.  35. 

(m)  [Seejporf.  255.  N.  CXIX — «57-.N.  CXX.  *[  192  1 

And  note,  that  though  a  person  be  wrongfully  admitted 
to  a  copyhold,  yet  he  who  has  right  may  enter  and  oust 
him.  So  if  he  die  seised,  the  descent  will  not  toU  an  entry 
{aide,  160);  nor  does  it  in  itself  amount  to  a  disseism. 
See  pott.  3S1.  N.  CXXIX.  and  Cro.  Jac.  36.  pL  10.— 
Watk.] 

(»)  [Seean^e,  117 — ^Watk.] 

(0)  [See  Mwircy  358,  9.  Cro.  EUz.  380.  pi.  32.  and 
ante  J  176.— Watk.] 

(j))  [S^e  ante^  177.  N.  LXXXI.~Watk.J 
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opmkms  for  discontinuing  by  surrender  do  not 
seem  to  be  grounded  upoin  that  reason  or  author 
rity,  as  the  contrary  opinion  is ;  for  there  are 
mbre  cases  against  it  than  for  it. 

An  infant  surrenders,  it  is  no  ^scontinuwce, 
but  he  may  enter  {q).  A  copyholder  in  fee  sur* 
renders  to  the  use  of  another  iu  &e  upon 
condition  J  at  the  next  court  the  Surrender  is 
presented  as  an  abscdute  one  (r)  ;  and  the  sur<- 
renderee  being  d^,  his  two  dmgfators  are 
admitted ;  the  surrenderor^  releases  to^  them,  and 
then  ousts  them.  In  this  case  were  two  ques* 
tib&s :  first,  Wh^er  the  presentment  was  void  ? 
and  adjudged  it  was ;  beoause  the  warrant  to 
ground  it  was  not  pursued,  wd  so  as  no  war- 
rant  at  all  to  make  such  a  presentment ;.  and 
thqn  without  question,  the  presentment  had  been 
void:  but  if  the  surrender  were  conditional, 
land  the  presentment  too,  but  the  steward  had 
entered  it  upon  the  roll  absolutely,  the  roll  bdmg^ 
^estoppel  nor  record,  the  admittance  is  good; 
and  the  party  may  plead  it  or  give  it  in  evidence, 
as  the  truth  of  the  case  was.  The  next  ques-* 
tion  of  the  case  was,  Whether  surri^nders  being 
the  only  way  of  conveying  copyhold  estates,  the 
release  should  transfer  a  right  ?  and  it  was  ad- 
judged it  should  (s) ;  for  the  heirs  being  admitted, 

the 

(q)  [Moore,  597.  ca.814.  ace. — Watk.] 
(r)  [S^e  Co.  Copyh.  s.  40.    4  Co.  25.  a.  andptw*.  354, 
336.— Watk.] 
(*)  [See  ante,  157.  N,  LXIX.— Watk.] 
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the  lord  bad  a  tenant  to  answer  his  services ;  and   [  193  ] 

the  release  to  that  tenant  operated  to  extinguish 

a  right ;  but  if  a  disseisin  be  made  of  a  copyhold, 

the  disseisee's  release  will  signify  nothing  (/), 

because  the  disseisor  is  no  tenant,  and  the  lord 

hath  admitted  no  body  to  answer  him  his  fines 

and  services. 

The  lord  hath  only  a  customary  power  to4Co.a8;,g. 
make  admittances  according  to  the  surrender, 
and  so  far  as  he  executes  that  power,  the  ad« 
mittance  is  good;  but  where  he  goes  beyond ^^7>^ ^4- 
that  power,  he  acts  without  a  warrant,  and  it  is 
vdid  (u).  But  if  the  surrender  be  absolute,  and 
the  admittance  conditional^  the  admittance  is 
good,  and  the  condition  void ;  if  the  surrender 
be  conditional,  and  the  admittance  absolute,  that 
is  void.  If  the  surrender  be  to  the  use  of  J.  S. 
and  the  lord  admit  J.  N.  this  is  void,  and 
he  may  afterwards  admit^A  S*  If  he  admit 
J.  S.  and  a  stranger,  J.  S.  takes  all,  for  the 
stranger's  admittance  is  void.  The  reason  of 
these  diversities  is,  because  when  the  lord  acts 
contrary  to  his  warrant  or  power,  his  acts  are 
void ;  but  when  he  acts  according  to  his  power 
in  one  thing,  but  beyond  it  in  another,  for  what 
he  acts  according  to  his.  power  he  hath^a  ar- 
rant, but  for  what  he  acts  beyond  it  he  hath  no   [  194  j 

warrant,  and  so  it  is  void. 

If 


CO  [See  ante,  157.  N.  LXIX.  and  porf.  301— Watk.) 
(tt)  [^epoit.  355.— Watk.] 
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1  Inst.  5a.  b.  If  copyhold  lands  have  been  usually  granted 
4  Co-^ii"!^  i^  ^f  ^  grant  to  one  in  tail  (w),  for  life  or  years^ 
Co.  10,         ig  gorod. 

Cro.Jacai.        The^  admittance  of  tenant  for  life  is  an  ad- 
Modiiao. '     mittance  of  him  in  remainder  (.r),  as  to  vest 
1  Leo!  1^*     *^®  estate^  but  not  to  prgudice  the  lord  of  his 
Cro.  El.  148,  fine  (>),  saith  my  lord  Coke ;  therefore  upon 
iRoiLAbr. '  the  death  of  tenant  for  life,  he  shall  be  ad- 
itorau  104a.      niitted,  and  pay  a  fine  ;  for  though  his  estate  of 
tenant  for  life  vests,  yet  he  was  never  tenant  to 
the  lord  for  the  admittance  to  which  he  pays 
his  fine.    But  if  a  copyholder  in  fee  surrenders 
to  the  use  of  one  for  li^,  and  the  tenant  for 
life  dies,  he  may  enter  without  any  new  admit- 
tance, or  paying  any  fine ;  for  he  had  his  old 
estate  in  him,  and  he  was  admitted  tenant  be- 
fore (t/) ;  yet  it  was  said  by  Popham,  in  Guppin 
and  Bunny^%  case,  that  one  fine  is  due  in  such 
case  ;  but  it  is  but  of  little^  authority ;  for  the 
point  of  the  case  was,  Whether  the  admittance 
of  tenantjqr  life  was  the  admittance'  of  him  in 
remainder?  and  because  it  was  made  an  objection, 
that  if  it  were,  the  lord  would  lose  the  fine, 
which  Popham  answers  by  saying,  There  is  none 

due 


(to)  [See  ante,  165.  N.  LXXIX. 

And  see  further,  Com,  Dig.  Cayph.  (C.  8.)  to(C.  12.) 
Finer,  Coyph.  (P.)— W^tk.] 

(or)  [See  ante,  163.  N.  LXXVII.— Watk.] 

(y)  [9  Co.  107.  «..  Ca.  Cotflph,  s.  56.  p.  129.  1  Leon. 
174.  ca.  244.  ace— Watk.] 
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due  iifi  such  case ;  which  objection  ni]|f^Ibrd  Coke 

answers  by  saying,  That  though  the  estate  be    [  1 95  ] 

vested  in  the  remainder-man,  yet  a  fine  is  due. 

The  case  of  Dell  and  HigdeUj  as  it  is  re-^  Moor,  357- 
ported  by  Moor^  is  also  contrary  to  the  cases 
before ;  for  there  it  is  said  but  one  fine  is  due ; 
but  otherwise  it  is  of  a  reversion  j  which  distinc- 
tion is  kid  quite  cross  to  what  it  is  in  the  cases 
before,  and  seems  to  have  been  a  mistake  in  the 
reporter ;  for  as  it  is  against  the  cases  before,  so 
it  is  against  reason.  The  same  case  is  reported 
by  my  lord  CoAre,  and  no  such  resolution  is  4  Co.  23.  a. 
mentioned  in  his  report  of  it ;  and'  it  is  ob« 
servable,  that  nothing  in  that  case,  as  reported 
by  ilfbor,  seems  to  have  been  either  upon  reason 
or  authority,  but  one  point,  which  is  the  single 
resolution,  as  the  case  is  reported  by  lord  Coke. 
A  copyholder  surrenders  to  the  use  of  his  last 
will,  the  copyhold  estate  still  remiuns  in  the  sur- 
renderor ;  for  all  the  design  of  the  surrender 
was,  that  he  might  dispose  of  it  by  will,  not  to 
vest  any  interest  in  any  body,  or  to  give  away 
the  power  of  disposing  of  it  (^z) ;  therefore  when  Cio.  El.  441. 

a  copyholder 

(x)  [Note  LXXXV.— In  the  case  of  a  surrender  to  will,  NoteLXXXV. 
the  estate  remains  in  the  tenant  and  not  in  the  lord.  4  Co. 
S3,  a.  and  if  he  makes  no  will,  or,  making  a  will,  devises 
a  portion  only  of  his  estate ;  the  whole  in  the  one  case,  or 
the  undisposed-of  part  in  the  other,  will  descend  to  his 
customary  heirs.  Cro.  EHz.  148. 442;  4  Co.  29.  b.  1  Leon. 
174.  ca.  244.  a  IVib.  15, 16.  and  seepo^.  254.  N.  CXVI. 

«58;337-W* 

So 
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a  copyholder  surrendei^  to  the  use  of  himself 
for  life^  then  to  his  son  for  life,  then  to  the  use 
of  his  own  last  will,  and  the  son  died,  and  the 
father  surrendered  to  the  use  of  another  in  fee ; 
held,  that  the  copyholder  might  dispose  of  it  in 
[  196  ]  his  lifetime,  notwithstanding  the  surrender  to  the 
use  of  his  last  wilL 
4  Co.  33.  b.  Every  lord  of  a  manor  that  hath  a  lawful 
estate  in  the  manor,  whatever  it  be,  either  fee, 
tail,  life,  years,  or  at  will,  may  make  voluntary 
grants  of  copyhold  lands  which  come  into  their 
hands ;  which  grants  shall  bind  those  that  have 
the  inheritance  of  the  manor,  whatsoever  de- 
fects the  lord  that  made  the  grant  may  lie  under ; 

provided 

■■■■■'■'■'  ■         .1  ■  II.  .  I    I         ■    I       .       ■        ■    I       ■       .1      I  I  I     I  n 

Note  LXXXV.  So  if  the  intended  devisee  die  in  the  testator's  lifetime 
it  will  1)e  a  lapsed  devise ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  appoint- 
raent  will  not  take  place.    2  Fes.77. 

So  if  a  copyholder,  seiaed  in  fee,  surrender  to  the  use  of 
his  will,  and  afterwards  surrender  to  particular  ui^es  with 
the  ultimate  limitation  to  his  own  right  heirs,  he  is  in  of 
his  old  use ;  and  may  devise  the  reversion  without  any  fresh 
surrender  or  admission.    2  J.Blackst,  Rep,  1046. 

And  note ;  if  a  pefsoh  surrender  to  such  uses  as  heshaU 
ty  willappointy  the  lands  will  pass  by  a  will  made  pre* 
vtmisly  to  the  surrender.     1  Durnf.  S^  East,  438,  note. 
.      But  a  Copyhold  purchased  in  the  interim  between  die 
xndcing  of  the  will  and  surrender,  will  not  pass.    Ibid. 

And  so  inseparable  is  thiSi  power  of  surrendering  to  thd 
use  of  a  wffi  from  tfaeestatex>f  a  copyholder,  that  even  > 
custom  agamst'it  would  not  be  allowed..  See  3  Bro.  Chanc. 
Cw.  286.^Watk.  But  now,  by  stat.  S5  Geo.  3,  c  192, 
diisposhions  of  copyhold  estates  by  will  are  made  efifect^Bl 
without  surrender.] 
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provided  the  ancient  rent,  custom,  and  services 
be  reserved ;  for  if  the  estate  a  copyholder  hath 
in  lands  be  an  estate  that  hath  been  demised  and 
d^nisable  time  out  of  mind  by  copy,  by  the  lord, 
it  is  sufficient  to  support  his  estate  by  the  cus* 
torn ;  so  that  no  estate  is  required  to  be  in  the 
lord,  but  only  that  the  copyhold  lands  should  be 
demised  and  demisable  time  out  of  mind  by  the 
lord  for  the  time  being  ;  so  that  be  he  but  lord, 
it  is  enough ;  so  that  the  custom,  which  war- 
rants these  estates,  only  requires  that  they  should 
have  been  demised  and  demisable  by  the  lord  for 
the  time  being ;  but  it  requires  no  estate  to  be 
in  that  lord  in  particular^  sO  that  he  be  but  lord ; 
iind  custom  is  the  life  and  soul  of  a  copyholder^s 
estate ;  for  the  copyholder  doth  not  derive  his 
estate  out  of  the  lord's  estate,  (for  then  it  w(«ld 
determine  with  his  estate,)  but  from  the  dustom^    [  197  ] 
which  only  requires  a  lawful  lord  for  the  time 
being,  and  therefore  no  regard'  is  had  to  the 
person  of  the  lord ;  for  if  a  voluntary  gt*ant  be 
made  by^bftron  and  feme,  it  shall  bind  the  feme, 
nofwithstanding  the  coverture.    S^ a  grant  made, 
by  an  infant,  non  conijpoSy  8$c.  shall  bind  fOr 
evei* }  so  if  the  queen  be  tenant  for  life  of  a 
maiior,  and  a  copyliold  of  inheritance  escheat, 
itfhe  may  grant  it  by  copy,  and  that  grant  shall 
bind  the  king ;   for  the  custom  of  the  manor 
shall  bind  th^  king,  she  being  domnapro  tern* 
pore ;  so  it  seems  of  any  body  else.     My  lord 
Coke  says,  the  successors  of  bishops,  prebends, 

vicars, 
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Ticars,  S^.  are  bouud  by  such  a  grant,  by  wbidi 
it  is  evident,  that  ecclesiastical  persons  are  not 
restrained  from  making  grants  by  copy  (a). 
The  act  requires  the  leases  made  should  be  by 
deed  indented,  which  shews  the  intent  of  the 
makers  was  not  to  restrain  grants  by  copy  ;  and 
a  bishop  being  lord,  the  copyholder  s  estate  is 
more  derived  from  custom  than  from  him ;  for 
it  determines  not  with  his  death.  So  it  seems, 
if  it  be  made  without  consent  of  dean  and  chap- 
ter; for  he  hath  a  lawful  estate,  and  so  no 
defect  can  vitiate  the  grant ;  so  when  the  tempo- 

4  Co.  32.  a.  ralities  come  into  the  king's  hands,  he  is  bound, 
[  198  ]  ^hich  shews  that  a  grant  by  him  alone  is  good  ; 
for  if  the  consent  of  dean  and  chapter  were 
requisite,  and  had,  there  is  no  question  but  that 
grant  should  bind,  if  it  were  out  of  the  statute, 
which  it  must  be  to  bind  any  body. 

4^0.04.8.  If  any  person  that  hath  a  tortious  or  defea- 
table  (b)  estate,  of  inheritance,  as  a  diss^sor,  or 
feoffee  of  a  disseisor,  tenant  at  sufferance  in  a 
manor,  make  voluntary  grants  upon  escheats  or 
forfeitures^  they  shall  not  bind  him  that  hath  the 
right;  fpr  he  is  not  dominus  within  the  meaning 
of  the  custom,  but  he  only  that  hath  a  lawful 
estate  ;  but  admittances  upon  surrenders  or  de^ 
scents  made  by  such  as  have  defeasible  estates, 

are 

•  (a)  [4  Co.  31.6.  Co.  Copyh.  s.  34.  Traas^  75.  See 
mte^  179.— Watt] 

{h)  {Beejmt.  30X,  3.  385,  313.— Watk.] 
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Ere  good,  and  shall  bind  him  that  hath  right ; 
for  that  he  was  compellable  so  to  do,  and  it  was 
no  more  than  the  rightful  lord  must  have  done. 
In  such  grants  made  upon  forfeitures,  S^c.  the 
ancient  services  must  be  reserved,  and  the  cus- 
toms also  (c).  The  reason  of  this  seems  to  be, 
because  there  is  nothing  but  custom  to  warrant 
the  grant  by  copy,  which  ought  to  be  strictly 
pursued  as  to  the  estates,  customs,  services,  and 
tenure,  or  else  it  is  not  the  estate  that  was 
demised  before.  But  yet  if  there  be  a  copy- 
holder in  fee,  it  seems  the  lord  may  release  part 
of  the  services,  and  not  do  any  prejudice  to  the 
copyholder's  estate ;  for  there  is  an  estate  there  [  199  ] 
in  being  that  appears  to  be  the  old  estate ;  but 
when  the  lord  grants  a  new  estate  by  copy,  since 
it  is  an  estate  agaipst  common  right,  and  war- 
ranted only  by  custom,  that  must  be  strictly 
pursued  to  bind  the  heir.  My  lord  Chke  says, 
If  the  ancient  customs  and  services  be  not  re- 
served, the  grant  by  copy  will  not  bind  the  heir 
or  successor.  This  being  spoken  so  generally, 
seems  to  intimate  plainly,  that  if  the  ancestw 
hath  a  fee  in  the  manor,  and  he  grants  without 
observing  the  custom,  his  heir  may  avoid  it,  be- 
cause it  being  a  grant  against  common  right,  the 
custom  must  be  pursued.    {Qtuere,  Cro.  EL  662. 

I  Rol 


(c)  [Co.  Copyh.  s.  41.    2  BL  Comm.  370.  eh.  22,  and 
jposi.  221.  («).— Watk.] 
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1  RoL  Abf.  499.*)  BesideSj  he  piite  heit  itf 
the  same  equipage  with  suc^cessdr;  and  if  he 
means  with  the  consent  of  dean  and  chapter^ 
then  a  bishop  had  as  much  power  as  an  ancestor  \ 
if  he  means  without  the  consenti  yet  it  is  not 
that  should  avoid  the  grant,  but  the  non-reserra- 
tion  of  the  ancient  tenures.  Atid  so  strict  is  the 
law  in  this  point,  thit  if  the  rent  be  reserved  ill 
silver,  where  it  anciently  was  in  gold ;  or  pay- 
able at  two  feasts,  where  aAciently  it  was  payable 
a;t  one  feast ;  or  if  two  copyholds  escheat,  one 
usuaUy  demised  for  twenty  shillings,  and  the 
•  x  other  ten  shillings^   and  he  demises  both  for 

[  200  ]  thirty  J  so  if  three  acrei  escheat,  held  by  three 
ishillings,  jtnd  he  grants  one  by  Copy,  deserving 
oiie  shilling,  this  is  hot  good;  for  the  custom, 
Whifch  is  the  only  thing  that  warrants  such 
grants,  must  be  pursued. 
4  Co.  23.  b.  If  tenant  in  tail  have  a  copyhold  escheat  to 
iiitaj  qicare,  if  he  may  not  grant  it  by  copy 
again,  so  as  to  bind  the  issue  ?  He  may ;  and 
these  cases  of  t^servations  are  like  the  resolutiohs 
in  my  Ibrd  Mon0o^^s  case,  §  Co.  where  the  sfrtne 
points  Were  resolved  upon  a  particular  act  of 
^  parliament^  restraining  the  alienation  of  ten^ioft 

^  in  tail,  other  than  for  three  lives  or  twenty-one 

years,  reserving  the  ancient  rent ;  for  there  it 
was  adjudged  the  act  ought  to  be  strictly  pur«- 

sued; 


*  ^flliese  authorities  do  not  seem  to  apply,«r-Watk.3 
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sued ;  jand  flo  here  the  custoni,  being  a  particular 
authority,  ought  to  be  so  too.  But  y^t  such 
grant  by  copy  shall  bind  the  lord  during  his  life, 
and  he  having  admitted  the  tenant  as  a  copy- 
holder, he  shall  be  so  to  him,  though  his  heir  may 
avoid  the  grant.  There  are  many  cases  of  grants 
by  the  lord  for  the  time  being,  that  are  good  and 
binding,  and  they  seem  to  depend  upon  the  same 
reason  with  the  cases  before.  If  a  man  makes 
a  fec^B&nent  in  fee  of  a  manor,  upon  condition, 
and  the  feoffee  grants  estates  by  copy,  and  then 
the  condition  is  broken,  yet  the  grants  by  copy 
shall  stand  good ;  for  he  was  legitimus  diminus  [  201  ] 
pro  tempore 'y  and  yet  it  is  a  rule,  that  when  a 
maa  enters  for  a  condition  broken,  he  shall  be  in 
of  the  same  estate  he  was  in  before;  and  there*  Dyer,  344.  a. 
fore  diall  avoid  all  mean  chaiges  and  incum-"^  0.24.  a. 
brances.  But  the  copyholder  doth  not  claim 
his  estate  out  of  the  lord's  grant,  but  out  of  the 
custom ;  and  if  the  grants  were  made  after  the 
condition  broken,  yet  it  is  all  one;  for  before 
entry  the  feoffee  hath  a  lawful  estate,  an.d  the 
feoffor  may  wave  the  advantage  of  the  condition 
broken  {(f)*  But  if  a  lease  be  made  of  a  manor 
for  years  (e)  upon  conditv)n  to  be  void  upon  the 
breach  of  a  certain  condition,  and  the  condition 
]g  broken,  no  volnntaiy  grants  made  afterwards 

shall 


(d)  [Co.  LiU.  di8.  a.  and  see  Co.  Capyh.  s.  34. — ^Watk.] 

(e)  (ToMc*!^.  139.  and  Co.  Copyh.  s.  34.— Watk.] 
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shall  bind  the  e^^r,  because  the  estate  of  the 
lessee  is  void  j  but  if  it  were  for  life,  ^c.  then  the 
grants  were  good^     If  an  infant  infeoff  one  of 
a  manor,  and  the  feoffee  makes  voluntary  grants, 
the  entry  of  the  feoffor  shall  not  avoid  them. 
In  this  case,  and  in  cases  of  grants  made  after 
the  condition  broken,  the  grantor  hath  a  defea- 
sible title ;  and  yet  the  estates  are  good  that  are 
granted  to  the  Copyholders;  yet  my  lord  Coke 
says,  that  if  ^ny  one  has  a  tortious  or  defeasible 
estate,  subject  to  the  action  or  entry  of  another, 
his  voluntary  gt^nts  shall  not  bind.    To  recon- 
[  202  ]    cile  this,  it  seems  my  lord  Coke  must  be  under- 
stood, that  when  any  one  hath  an  estate,  to  which 
^  another  hath  right  at  present,  that  the  owner  of 
such  a  defeasible  estate  <xannot  make  voluntary 
grants.     But  the  infant  and  the  feoffor  have  no 
such  rights;  for  the  feoffees,  in  both  cases,  have 
lawful  and  rightful  estates  in  the  land,  till  they 
are  defeated;  and  before  they  are  defeated  the 
feoffors  have  no  right.    A  man  seised  of  a  manor 
in  fee   hath  issue   a  daughter,   and  dies,   his 
wSe^ prtvemeni  enseint  with  a  son;  she. makes 
grants  by  copy ;  afterwards  the  son  is  bom : 
Feoffee  of  a  manor,  on  condition  to  infeoff  ano- 
ther, the  next  day,  makes  voluntary  grants  by 
copy :  Lord  of  a  manor  commits  felony,  and  after 
exigent  granted  he  passeth  away  copyhold  estates, 
and  then  is  attainted ;   if  he  were  convict  by 
verdict  or  confession;  in  all  these  cases  voluntary 
grants  by  the  lord  are  good;  for  he  was  dominus 

pro 
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pto  tempore  (f).  My  lord  Coke  says,  that  if 
a  lord  acknowledge  a  statute,  and  then  makes 
a  voluntary  grant,  the  lands  are  not  chargeable. 
But  Moor  is  against  this  (g),  and  there  are  Moor,  94. 
cases  where  the  gi'ant  of  a  rent-charge,  in  such 
case,  shall  bind  the  copyholder  (h) ;  but  there 
is  some  difference  between  the  two  cases;  for 
in  case  of  a  rent,  the  lands  were  charged  with 
it  by  the  grant,  but  in  case  of  the  statute,  the    [  203  ] 

lands 


(/)  [Co.  Copyh.  8.  34.— Watk.] 

ig)  [So  1  Leon.  4.  ca,  8.  But  see  the  next  note.— 
Watk.] 

Qi)  [Note  LXXXVI.— \Iieo».  16.  ca.  19.  3  l^on.  59.  NoteLXXXVI. 
ca.  87.  Dyer^  270.  b.  ca.  23.  ace.  But  the  case  in  1  Leon.  16. 
was  only  stated  by  counsel  at  the  bar :  That  in  3  Leon.  59. 
in  C.  B.  was  afterwards  adjudged  otherwise  in  the  King's 
Bendi,  between  the  same  parties :  See  2  Leon.  109.  ca.  142. 
That  in  Dyer  was  denied  to  be  law:  See  2  Brownl.  208. 
and  the  case  in  Moored  Z\2.  pi.  1098.  is  contra. 

It  is  uniformly  admitted  that  if  the  admission  of  the 
copyholder  had  been  on  a  surrender^  and  not  merely  volun- 
tarily, it  would  not  have  been  chargeable  in  either  case : 
And  it  should  seem  that,  even  In  the  instance  of  a  volun*^ 
tary  grant,  the  estate  of  the  copyholder  would  be  para* 
mount  the  charge ;  he  being  in  by  the  custom,  and  not 
merely  by  the  act  of  the  lord.  See  4  Co.  23.  b.  post. 
206,  7. 

And  when  wp  consider  also,  that  the  cases  to  the  con- 
trary have  been  so  frequently  oppugned,  and  even  denied, 
we  should,  perhaps,  be  warranted  in  adhering  to  the 
opinion  of  Lord  Coke  as  stated  in  the  text;  namely,  that, 
even  in  oo^untory  grants^  the  copyhold  shall  no^  be  charged. 
—Watk.] 
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Browiii.ao8.  lands  were  only  chargeable,   and  before   the 

ico/aV^^  act^^l  charge,  were  granted  over;  (vide  Moor^ 

811.)  and  therefore  may  be  compared  to  the  case 

where  a  man  makes  voluntary  grants,  his  wife 

shall  not  be  endowed  of  those  lands,  because  the 

copyholder  is  in  by  the  custom,  which  was  long 

before  the  title  of  dower  accrued  to  the  woman. 

It  seems  the  reason  of  this  case  is,  because  the 

woman  had  no  title  of  dower  to  those  copyhold 

lands  while   they  were  in  the  hands  of  copy- 

8 Co. 63. b.    holders;  and  the  custom  warrants  the  granting 

Dyer,  351.  a.  them  again,  since  they  have  been  always  grant- 

Moor,a36,7.  ^y^  y^^  copy ;  and  the  estate  would  be  destroyed, 

if  she  were  dowable  of  them :    Qticere  of  the 

case  of  the  statute  ?    But  if  the  heir,    before 

assignment  of  dower,  grant  lands  by  copy,  then 

it  seems  she  may  avoid  that  ( i ) ;  for  i^e  had  then 

a  perfect  title  of  dower  to  those  lands.     Those 

things  that  take  their  essence  by  the  lord's  grant 

and  interest,  have  no  longer  continuance  than 

his  interest  has ;   therefore  if  the  lord,  tenant 

,  for  life  of  a  manor,  license  the  copyholder  to 

i/eff^i^a.  *^^^°»  ^^^  ^^^^»  *^®  licence  is  gone  (A:).   Lord  of 

4Co.'24.a.     a  manor  deviseth   by  will  that   his  executors 

119!"^  "^     ^^  make  voluntary  grants  of  copyhold  estates 

[  204  ]   to  pay  debts ;  they  have  no  interest,  nor  are 

they 


'   (0  ISee  n.  (6)  to  Cow  Litt.  58.  *.^c.— -Watk.] 

(jk)  [2  Br&mnh  40.    Co.  Cepi^k.  s.  34.    Trads,  7s,   Pos^. 
298?  9.    1  Roll.  Abr.  511.    Copi/h.  (K).  pi  2.  acc.r-Watk.  ] 
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they  donUni  pro  tempore ;  yet  the  grant  i$  good. 
Teoant  by  suflferance  can  make  no  voluntary 
grants  to  bind  the  owner.  Grants  made  after 
alienation  in  Mortmain,  and  before  the  entry  of 
the  lord,  are  good*  Grants  by  a  parson  b^ore 
induction,  are  not  good.  So,  if  after  institution 
and  indivction  he  reads  not  the  articles,  the  grant 
is  void  to  bind  the  successor  (/)}  tatnen  qucere. 
Quardian  in  socage  may  gi^nt  copies,  but  not 
a  bailiff. 

.    My  lord  Co  Are  says,  that  if  th^re  be  lessee  for 
years  of  a  manor,  and  he  grants  lands  by  copy 
in  reversion,  that  unless  the  reversion  happen  in 
possession  before  the  lease  for  years  expire,  the 
grant  is  yoid.     The  reason  seems  to  be,  because 
now  he  makes  a  grant,  which  is  oply  to  take 
effect  after  his  est^e  ended  in  point  of  possession, 
and  so  will  bind  ithe  future  lord's  interest,  but 
let  his  own  be  at  large,  without  any  grant  by 
copy,  which  by  construction  they  will  not  admit, 
but  take  the  rule  strictly,  that  he  that  is  dominus 
pro  tempore  of  a  particular  estate,  must  grant  in 
possession.     And  to  this  purpose  is  my  lord  of  ^<^'>p^ 
Oxford^ %  case ;  but  it  is  agreed  on  all  handsj  that  i  iU)1l  Abr. 
If  it  come  in  possession  during  the  continuance  l^^^j  ^ 
of  the  lord's  estate,  that  is  good.     But  there  is  Moor,  147. 
the  case  of  Gay  ver.  Kay,  where  it  was  held 
good  notwithstanding  it  did  not  come  in  posses;-   [  205  ] 

sion; 

(Z)  [Co.  Copiah,  s.  34.— Watk.] 
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sion  (m) ;  and  there  it  was  sdid  that  it  was  cu^ 
torn  only  warranted  the  grant,  which  might  as 
well  warrant  a  grant  in  reversion  as  possession  ; 
and  if  the  custom  will  warrant  the  grant  of  a  fee** 
simple  in  possession  by  such  particular  tenant;^ 
why  not  a  reversion  in  fee  ?  And  the  like  reso- 
lution was  made  in  Sir  Peter  Carew's  case.     It 
seems  the  first  ground  of  this  law,  That  the 
lords  for  the  time  being  might  grant  copyhold 
estates,  was,  because  copyholders  were  only  te- 
nants at  will ;  and  so,  though  the  lord  pro  tern- 
pore  had  but  a  particular  estate,  and  yet  granted 
the  lands  in  fee,  yet  that  was  no  prejudice,  but 
rather  an  advantage  to  the  lord  that  was  to  have 
the  manor,  in  respect  of  the  service  he  was  to 
have  done  him  afterwards ;  and  if  he  had  a  mind 
he  might  put  out  his  tenant  at  his  own  pleasure. 
But  this  uncertainty  of  the  copyholder's  estate 
being  found  inconvenient,  it  was  afterwards  ad- 
judged, that  he  should  retain  his  land,  and  not 
be  subject  to  the  pleasure  of  the  lord ;  but  the 
other  part  of  the  law  was  left  as  before ;  viz. 
that  lords  for  the  time  being  might  grant  lands 
in  fee,  though  they  themselves  bad  but  a  parti- 
cular 

(m)  [See  Com.  Dig.  Copyh.  (C.  3O  and  11.(4)  to  Co.LUt. 
58.  b.  ace.    Also  Cahh,  99. 

And  as  the  estate  of  the  grantee  is  vested  immediately 
on  the  grant  made,  though  the  possession  is  to  commence 
at  a  future  time,  it  should  seem  that  such  estate  is  not 
deveetible  on  such  contingency. — Watk.] 
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cttlar  ertate ;  and  this  custom  being  continued  [  206  ] 
to  this  day,  is  what  warrants  the  grants  by. copy. 
For  it  is  most  certain,  those  estates  that  are 
granted  by  lords  that  have  a  particular  interest, 
cannot  be  derived  from  the  interests  of  the  lords } 
for  if  they  were,  they  must  determine  when  the 
lord's  estate  determines;  for  nemo  plus  juris 
dare^  S^c.  therefore  where  there  hath  been  a  cus- 
tom that  such  lands  have  been  granted  time  out 
of  mind,  by  copy  in  fee  by  the  lord,  there  the 
custom  gives  the  estate,  and  the  lord  is  but  cus*" 
tom's  instrument  to  convey  even  where  he  hath 
them  in  his  own  hands,  and  may,  if  he  pleases, 
retain  them.  And  to  this  purpose  is  the  case  <^  8  Co.  63. 
StDoifiy  which  seems  to  be  a  stronger  case  than 
before.  Queen  Elizabeth  seised  of  a  manor 
in  fee,  parcel  of  which  manor  was  a  rod  and 
a  half  c(^yhold  land,  and  demisable  by  copy  for 
one,  two,  or  three  lives,  and  then  the  queen  de- 
mised the  manor  to  one  for  twenty-one  years, 
exceptis  omnibus  boscis^  8gc.  who  assigned  his 
interest  to  one  /.  P.  the  queen  grants  the  re- 
version to  iS^.  and  his  heirs,  the  lessee. attorns, 
and  then  holds  a  court  and  grants  a  hotise  and 
the  said  rod  and  a  half  of  land  by  copy  for  life, 
upon  which  some  trees  grew;  and  within  the 
manor  there  is  a  custom  that  every  copyholder,  [  207  ] 
tenant  for  life,  had  used  to  take  all  trees  growing 
upon  his  copyhold  land  for  fuel  in  his  copyhold 
house,  Sgc.  and  the  copyholder  cut  down  the 
trees  in  that  rod  and  half  for  that  purpose,  and 

he 


he  la  the  reveraio]^  brought  treGt[iw»:;  hut  it  vm 
adjudged  for  the  defendant,  that  oot^khatatidJug 
the  severance  he  m^ht  take  eatQirevs ;  for;i>^eii 
be  was  in  by  c^y,  he  ehihned  by  cqstom»  which 
was  abore  the  severance^  Thei^fore  if  copy* 
holders  have  used  to  have  common  in  the  lord's 
waste,  or  estovers  in  his  wood,  or  any  other 
profit  apprender  in  any  other  part  of  the  manor ; 
and  the  lord  alien  the  waste  or  wood  by  feolS- 
ment  or  fine,  and  then  grant  an  estate  by  copy^ 
the  copyholder  may  take  the  profits  in  the  handf^ 
of  the  alienee ;  for  the  custom  unites  the  incir 
dent  to  the  principal,  as  to  the  copyholder  wh^ 
claims  paramotmt  the  severance.  If  the  alienar 
tion  be  by  fine  (o),  and  he  doth  not  cla^m  within 
five  years,  it  seems  he  is  barred.  This  proves 
that  the  copyholder  claims  by  cfistom,  oot  by 
the  lord}  for  if  he  did,  the  feofiment  would 
bar  him  of  his  common }  the  san^e  case  is  rer 

Moor,8u.  ported  by  Moor.  Queen  Elizabeth  seised  of 
^  manor  in  fee,  grants  copyholds^  parcel  of  the 
manor,  to  one  in  fee  by  copy,  and  then  grants 
the  inheritance  of  those  copyhold  jwds  to  ^in- 

r  208  ]  other^mlfee ;  the  copyholder  makes  his  will,  and 
devise  his  lands  to  Murrel  the  plaintiff  in  fee, 

4  Co.  34.  b.     and  then  surrenders  his  copyhold  land  to  the 

use  of  his  last  will,  into  the  queep^s  hands  j  and 

•  betweep 


ip)  I&e  aiUcy  i86-  and  FUh&r  on  Capyk.  120.  acc^ 
Watk.J 
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leiNreen  the  beirof  tlie  aaid  copyl^^lder,  claiimiig 
by  descent,  anSlfae  dflr^e,  it  came  to  be  a  ques^ 
tioii)  Who  should  bave  the  land  ?  And  it  was 
resolved)  diait  though  the  copyfaeld  wns  severed 
from  the  mainr,  yet  it  still  remained  copybold 
laiid;  for  it  would  be  very  unreasonable  that  it 
should  be  ifl  the  lord's  powo:  to  destroy  the  cofj-*  Cro.  Jac.  579. 
bold^'s  estate ;  and  the  granting  the  iahentance  ^  ^'  ^  ^' 
ovet  to  imother,  cannot  test  any  greater  interest 
in  the  copyholder,  so  as  to  make  his  land  freoi 
any  more  than  it  caxi  destroy  the  grant  by  copy :  ^ 
And  it  was  further  rescdyed,  that  the  copyhold 
descended  to  the  heir,  notwithrtanding  the  sur* 
render;  for  that  was  void^  because  the  lands       ^ 
were  not  parcel  of  the  manor ;  and  the  devise 
only  will  not  pass  copybc^d  landa ;  and  the  copy- 
holder shall  pay  all  those  services  to  ihe  feoffee 
of  the  inheritance,  that  he  used  to  pay,  without 
keeping  a  court;  for  all  those  services  that  arise 
by  reason  of  a  court,  he  is  excused  from,  because 
the  feoJPee  can  keep  nocourt;  therefore  suit  of 
court,  and  fines' for  alienation  and  admittance 
are  gone  ;  for  now  the  copyhold  cannot  be  sold,    [  209  ] 
nor  the  feoffee  make  admittance  or  gi*ant  by 
copy ;  for  he  is  not  dondnus  pro  tempore^  the 
land  being  severed  from  the  manw ;  but  all  those 
things  that  were  forfeitures  before,  are  so  still,  if 
the  copyholder  be  obliged  to  do  them,  as  waste, 
making  a  feofiment*    So  if  the  land  were  of  the  Cro.  £i.  49^ 
nature  of  Borough  English^  S^c.  it  still  remains  ^^^*^^' 

so. 
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86  (p).    There  is  ik>  way  for  such  a  copyholder 
to  idien,  but  by  decree  in  Chancery  agsinat  him 

Cro.  £1.  asx  and  his  heirs.  As  this  case  is  reported  by  Crokef 
it  is  said  the  copyholder's  heir  slmU  pay  a  fine,  as 
before  ;  but  how  can  that  be,  when  there  can  be 
no  admittance  (9")  ?  And  Coke  is  against  this ;  the 
case  is  but  shortly  xeported  by  Croke. 

When  the  lord  grants  the  inheritance  of  all 
the  copyhold  lands,  the  grantee  of  aU  such  may 
hold  a  court  (r),  take^surrenders,  and  make  ad- 
mittances, though  the  grantee  of  one  copyhold 
cannot ;  and  this  divtoity  is  taken  by  my  Iwd 

4  Co.  a6.  Ik     Coke^  in  Neal  and  Jacks(m^%  case,  reported  also 

^'         '    by  CiroAre ;  and  the  same  point  is  also  resolved  in 

another  case  of  my  lord  Cokeys  }  for  though  it 

be  not  a  manor  strictly,  because  there  are  no 

freeholders  (s) }  yet  as  to  the  granting  copyhold 

estates, 

{p)  [See  2  Leon.  208.  ca,  257.  4  Co.  25.  a.  RMns. 
Gavdk.b.  1.  c.  5.  and  see  also  pott.  212.  N.  XC.  313.  (/). 

But  Dote,  that  in  this  case  the  severance  of  the  copyhold 
from  the  manor  is  merely  by  the  act  of  the  lord ;  and,  as 
the  copyholder's  concurrence  was  wanting,  his  estate  shall 
not  be  prejudiced. — Watk.] 

(g)  [See  post.  2 1 8.  (6).— Watk.] 

(r)  [See  poH.  3 19.— Watk.]     ^ 

NoteLXXXVII.     (s)  [Note  LXXXVII.—To  constitute  a   legal  manor 

there  must,  of  necessity,  remain'iftoo  free-tenants  at  least, 

/     .    subject  to  escheats :  as  a  manor  cannot  exist  without  a 

'  >      court-baron ;  nor  a  court-baron  without  at  least  two  free- 

suitors.    See  Cd.  LiU.  58.    3  RoU.  Ahr.  121.  Manwr,  (F.) 

Kitch.  4.    3  Jhirnf,  and  Eastf  447.     See  2  Spir.  Latosy 

b.  28.  c.  27.  and  42.    JFest  on  Peersy  1 3.  and  l  Rob.  Cha.  V. 

s.  1.  p.  368,  &c.  N.  (z)«  j£i 
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estates,  it  is  a  manor ;  for  in  truth  erery  manop, 

consisting  of  freeholders  and  copyholders,  hath  [  210  ] 
two  courts,  one  a  Court-Baranj  and  the  other  a 

Courtjbr  Copyholders  (t),  whereof  the  steward  ^s  1  Inst.  58. ». 

/       X       /      '    y  '  .^  V         3^ff^i 

If  there  be  but  one  free-tenant,  yet  the  seigniory,  as  NoteLXXXVII. 
;to  him,  remains  with  respect  to  his  services,  &c.  though 
there  can  be  no  court  held,    1  Anden.  asj.  2  Lard  Raym. 
864. 

And  if  a//  the  tenancies  escheat,  yet  it  shall  so  far  con« 
tinue  a  manor  in  contemplation  of  law  as  to  preserve  the 
rights  of  leets,  wrecks,  &c.    CaUh.  13 — Watk.] 

(0  [Note  LXXXVIII.^These  courts  are  firequently  NoteLXXXVIII. 
held  together  and  the  proceedings  entered  on  one  rcdl* 
See  Co.  Litt.  58.  a.  Yet,  though  so  generally  confounded 
in  practice,  they  are  in  themselves  several  and  distinct. 
The  court-baron  is  the  court  of  the  free-tenants ;  the  . 
customary,  that  of  the  copyholders.  The  frank-tenants 
are  not  the  suitors  of  the  customary-court,  nor  the  copy- 
holders of  the  court-baron.  It  was  the  uniform  usage  of 
the  northern  nations  to  be  tried  by  their  peers :— *ShaU  a 
copyholder  then  pass  judgment  on  a  free-tenant  ?  Hq  is 
not  his  peer.  On  the  other  hand,  a  frank-tenant  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  copyholder  :  He  notices  not  his 
acts.  The  too  common  practice,  therefore,  of  confound^, 
ing  the  free  and  copyhold  tenants  on  the  homage  in  court, 
appears  open  to  much  objection.  They  are  not  the  peers 
of  each  other-: — ^The  copyholder  cannot  amerce  die  free 
tenant ;  nor  can  the  free-tenant  present  the  acts  or  death 
of  the  copyholder.-  See  Co.  LUt.  58.  is6.  b.  4  Co.  36. 
^  Co.  39.  b.  &c.    3  BU  Comm.  33.  ch.  4.    Magna  CharUh  "    - 

1. 14.    F.  N.  B.  75.  G.  76.  D.  and  note  (a).    2  WUs.  ao. 
4  Dumf.  and  East^  446.  and  484.   Post.  3 1 9. 2 1 .  334. 

It  is  not  properly  a  court-baron  where  only  copyholders 
are  present;  nor  a  cu8toraary<pCourt  where  the  suitors  are 

only 
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jM^f  and  th^efbre  what  reason  is  dicre,  maee 
theie  are  in  eieot  tivo  severai  comts^  and.  there 
are  sevend  judges  of  them  (u)^  that  the  .want  of 
fireehoiders  should  hinder  the  grantee  from  keep« 
ing  a  opurt  for  granting  estates  by  copy,  especially 
since  the  consequence  is  so  fatal?  and  there- 
fore 

NoCeLXXXVIIL  only  free.*^In  the  court-baron  the  s«hors  are  judgei. 

Shall  we  call  that  a  court  where  there  is  no  one  to  judge  2 

In  manors^  therefore,  where  the  courts  are  blended  to- 

gether,  the  acts  of  the  several  suitors  should  be  c^efully 

stated  and -preserved  diistincl.-^In  the  ca«e  of  Baldwin  ^^ 

Tudge,  in  2  fVils^  30>  it  was  ruled  that  debt  would  not  lie 

for  an*  amerciament  of  a  free^t^ant,  unless  it  appeared 

satis&ctorily  that  the  persons  who  afFeered  it  were  free-; 

tenants  also;  dnd  see  4>Durnf,  undEn^,  484. — Watk.] 

Note LXXXIX.     (w)  [Note LXXXIX.--In  the   courtb^pn  the  free- 

haldena  are  jvdgea  \  and  the  court  should  be  stated  to  have 

heem  held  before  them,    C^.  L^t,  58 .    4  Dur^f.  and  Metsi, 

446. 484.   3  Lord  Rt^m^  86s.  and  see  s  Spir^  Jjcuvs,  b.  sS* 

e  07.  and  49. 

And  tlie  suitors,  before  whom  it  is  held,  should,  regur 

holy  be  named.— Afoore,  75.  pi.  205^     3  Lean.  8, 

In  the  custemaryTCourt  the  lord,  or  his  st^w«*d,  19 

yadgt,     Co.  Liti.  58.  a,  &c.  as  before. 

.    The  title  therefore  of  the  court  in  the  entry  on  the  roll 

ahould  be  carrfully  attended  to:-««The  court-baron  should 

be«tated  to  be  held  before  the  suitors ;  and  the  .custpmaryr 

cwai  before  the  lord  or  his  steward.    When  the  courts 

are  held  together  it  would  het^  perhaps,  the  safor  way  nq( 

to  mention  expressly  before  whom  they  were  held ;  but  to 

state  the  persons  present  generally;  and  so  le^ve.it  tq 

the  law,  which  will  consider  the  proper  business  of  each 

coUfft  t/9  baye  been  transacted  before  the  r#^^r  jadges ; 

<a»d«ee  1  FreemfS^iS* ^o.  707.)  Thus: 

Manor 
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fore  if  the  lord  wleases  tlie  sernce  and  temini 
of  his  freeholders^  yet  the  lord  may  keep  a  court 
for  his  customary  tenants :  And  so  though  the  Cro.  £i.  39. 
lord  cannot  make  two  manors  of  one,  consisting  ^^^^ 
of  demeans  and  services,  yet  by  his  own  act,  he 
may  make  a  manor  of  copyholders.  This  seems 
to  be  but  a  division  of  the  courts,  which  before 
were  in  one;  for  a  manor  seems  to  be  so  to  two 
iiitentSy  as  to  the  freeholders,  and  as  to  the  copy« 
holders;  and  so  in  efl^ct  seems  to  be  a  double 
manor;  and  therefore  are  there  several  courts 
in  e£feet,  and  several  judges,  according  to  the 
matter  that  is  before  them ;  and  so  it  is  no  new 
making  of  a  manor  to  grant  the  inheritance  of 
the  copyholds,  but  oidy  to  put  that  into  the 
hands  of  two  men,  which  before  was  in  one ; 
and  yet  was  as  much  two  manors  then  as  now* 
But  notwithstanding  all  this,  th$re  are  precedents    [  211  ] 

that 

'■•-M    *  ■/■.....«         t.    ...    ,  >     ■  ■       ,  ,  ■  .  ,  ,  ,   I   ,  .-1111       I   I    J   I      1        ,         I  I.  I   .' 

Mod  or  of\ 

Fairhurstj    A  Court>Baron  and  Qenetal  Customary-Court  Note  LXXXU 

of  the  Right  Honourable  B.  Earl  of  M.  Lord  of 
the  Manor  of  F.  aforesaid^  held  in  and  for  Ihe 
said  Manor,  on  Thursday  the  — -:  day  of  — ■*<— 
in  the  year  of  our  Lord  ■ 
Present :— T.  K.  Esq.  Chief  Steward  of  the  said  Manor. 
A.  B.*| 

E   i"  f  ^''^•Suilorsi-^Swom. 
&c.  J 
G-H.1 

L  K.>  Copyhold-<Tenants:--*S«'om.' 
&c.  J      '  ... 

O.  P.    Beadle,  &c Watk.] 
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thii  such  grantee  of  the  mheritance  of  copyludd 

lands,  cannot  keep  court,  no  more  thrni  the 

grantee  of  the   inheritance  of  one  copyhold. 

Cro.  El.  103.   ^nd  jt  ig  ggid^  tiiat  3  ^t  of  error  was  brought 

upon  the  aforesaid  judgment;  and  because  the 
opinions  of  the  justices  and  barons  were,  that 
the  judgment  was  erroneous,  the  party  com- 
pounded, and  the  plaintiff  in  error  had  the  land, 
and  the  ddendant  the  com  upon  the  ground. 

Cro.  El  443.  There  is  the  case  of  Bright  and  Forth,  where  a 
recovery  was  sufiered  of  a  manor,  excepting 
the  land  in  Bradway,  in  which  were  divers 
copyholders  for  life;  which  part  in  Bradway 
was  afterwards  conveyed  to  the  countess  of 
Darby t  who  granted  a  copyhold  for  life.  In 
this  case  it  was  resolved,  that  the  grant  was  void, 
because  there  was  no  manor;  and  though  it 
was  insisted  on  by  one  of  the  counsel,  that  there 
wad  a  difference  betwixt  copyholds  of  inheritance 
and  copyholds  for  life  only;  for  when  they 
were  life,  they  could  not  be  granted  again ;  yet 
it  was  answered  by  Anderson,  that  it  was  all 
one;  and  indeed  what  reason  can  there  be  for  a 
difference  why  one  should  not  be  granted  again 
as  well  as  another;  and  why  a  court  may  be 

Cro.  El.  395.  kept  in  one  case,  and  not  in  the  other  ?  This 
[212]  case  was  Mich.  37  <§•  38  El.  and  in  2>m.  ^6  EU 
Afiderson  was  of  a  quite  contrary  persuasion, 
and  held  that  a  lessee  of  the  freehold  of 
copyhold  lands  might  hold  a  court  and  grant 
copies ;  which  shews  there  is  a  material  difference 

between 
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between  the  two  cases;  or  else  Anderson  was  of 
a  very  variable  temper.  And  indeed,  this  case 
doth  not  seem  to  contradict  the  cases  before ; 
for  there  the  grant  was  of  the  inheritance  of  all 
the  copyhold  lands;  here  but  of  part;  and  a4Co.a6.b. 
man  cannot,  by  his  own  act,  create  two  several 
courts  and  manors  (w);  but  when  the  grant  is 

of 

Qdo)  [Note  XC. — That  a  manor  cannot  be  created  at  Note  XC. 
this  day  is  a  position  which  needs  not  reference  to  its 
support.  The  creation  of  manors,  in  the  case  of  common 
persons,  seems  to  have  ceased  on  the  passing  of  the  act  of 
Quia  emptores;  and,  in  the  case  of  tenants  in  capites  by 
the  Stat.  34  Ed.  3.  c.  15.  See  IFright's  Ten.  158.  n.(p). 
and  see  also  Stu»  Vieto  of  Soc*  in  Eur.  b.  3.  c.  3.  s.  3; 
p.  113. 

A  person,  tlierefore,  cannot  increase  the  number  of 
manors : — ^but,  as  the  freeholders  are  independent  on  the 
copyholders,  and  the  copyholders  on  the  free,  the  courts, 
it  is  said,  may  be  separated :— The  seigniorial  rights  imd 
privileges  are,  they  say,  by  this  not  extended  or  multi- 
plied ;  they  only  exbt  in  the  hands  of  two  persons  sepa- 
rate and  distinct. 

But  it  should  seem,  that  if  the  lord  grant  the  freehold 
and  inheritance  of  his  copyholds  in  fee,  they  must  be,  in 
consequence,  immediately  separated  from  the  manor 
(though  not  indeed  to  the  prejudice  of  the  copyholders 
who  are  not  parties  to  the  grant,  see  anie^  309.  (p),)  as 
such  grantee  must  hold,  by  the  stat.  of  Quia  emptores 
terrarumy  of  the  lord  above  :^az»d,  consequently,  that  the 
grantor  cannot,  on  such  grant,  reserve  to  himself  any 
services  or  returns.  See  Moore^  143.  pi,  385.  \Durf^. 
and  East,  443.  See  also  3  Ibid.  705.  Ante^  309*  (p> 
Post.  334.  N.  XC VIII.  313,  (f). 

And;  as  a  frank-tenancy  in  fee  cannot  now  be  created 

T  ^0 
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of  ftll  the  cqyyhold  kads,  there  is  still  but  one 
court  for  copyholders,  which  there  was  in  effi^ 
when  the  manor  consisted  of  freeholdelrs.  But 
be  it  an  authority  against  the  granting  lands  by 
copy,  it  seems  to  be  but  weak,  being  both  against 
Cio.  £1. 663.  reason  and  several  other  cases;  for  after  this  it 
was  held,  that  where  a  woman  was  endowed  of 
the  third  part  of  a  manor,  and  among  the  rest 
of  a  copyhold  tenement,  that  she  might  grant^ 

it 


Note  XC.  to  be  held  of  the  gcantor,  fio  neither  can  a  copyhold  be 
granted  at  this  day— It  is  essential  to  the,  yery.  natiore  of 
a  copyhold  that  it  has  been  demised,  or  at  least  denjudable, 
^'  from  time  whereof  the  jnemory  of  man  is  not  to  the 
contrary."  So  that  if  it  can  be  shown  that  the  premises 
so  granted  were,  at  any  time,  not  demisable,  such  grant 
cannot  be  good.  See^.^Dumf.  and  East^  4S4.  Bevdl  o« 
Jodrell;  and  705.  Townley  v.  Gibson ;  and  %  WUs.  195* 
Roe  d.  Newman  v.  Newman : — In  which  latter  case  it 
was  adjudged  that  a  grant  of  waste-lands.by  copy,  within 
time  of  mempry,  could  not  be  supported ;— and  see  Lord 
HMb  note  (a)  to  F.  N.  B.  14  D.  1  Leon.sSi  Ca.  70# 
KUch.Si^b. 

But  if  lands  have  been  grafted  by.  copy  for  a  nuinbev 
of.years,  as  60  or  tto,  and  it  can  not  be  shown  that,  they 
were  not  demisable  before  that  timc^  the  law  will  preamna 
that  they  were  regulady. granted;  and  coosidar  them  as 
proper  copyholds. .  But  in  this  cAse,.as.Ob&Aot|»  Ktys,  it 
is  not  d)e  num!i>er  ef>  years,  but  the  memory  of  man, .  on 
which  their  nature  .as  copyhold  dq>ends.  .  finch  a  namber 
oftyewawill  create  a  presumption:  but  if  it  can.be  shown 
that  they  W6re  once  not  demisable,  then  such  presumption 
must  give  place  to  proof..  See  CdA.^  Beadhgif  19.  54> 
65.-^Watk.3 
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it  by  copy;  and  fw  what  appears,  this  was  thie 
only  copyhold  tenement  that  was  grafted  her. 
But  this  being  done  by  act  in  law,  no  prejudice 
could  accrue  to  any  body. 

T*he  lessee  of  a  copyhold  for  a  year  shall  4  Co.  96.  a. 

Oro  El  AiRi 

maintain  an  ejecHoneJirmcB  (jc)  ;  for  the  common 

law  warrants  his  term,  and  therefore  gives  him   [  213  ] 

remedy  in  case  he  be  ousted.     So  it*  the  lord 

gives  licence  to  make  a  lease,  the  lessee  shall  have 

im  ejectment. 

There  is  the  case  of  Stephens  and  Eliot,  Cro.  Ei.  483, 
where  it  was  held,  the  lessee  of  a  copyholder  1  Leo.  328. 
could  not  maintain  ejectment  at  common  law ;  ^^'  ^'5^^' 
and  this  is  generally  so ;  but  then  this  must  be  Mo.' 569, 539. 
understood  of  a  lease  without  licence,  and  for^^t.*"  ^^*' 
more  than  a  year ;  for  by  the  licence,  the  lord ^^' ^'o^ 
gives  up  his  power  of  adjudging  about  the  les-  1  Leo.  100, 16. 
see's  estate,  because  when  he  hath  given  licence^ 
it  seems  he  hath  an  estate  at  common  law, 
though  of  copyhold  lands.     It  is  held  also,  in 
some  cases,  that  if  a  lease  be  made  without  licence, 

the 


Of)  {Npte  XCI<--See  BuU.  N.  P.  107.    1  Durnf.  and   Note  XCI. 
Ea^f  600.    d  Eipin.  :N.  P.  145— 7»    3  Dumf.  and  Eaa^ 
16^    I  L0Qn.  100..  tia.  188.    Com.  IHg.  Gopyh»(K.3). 

Poft.9%s-(.py 

:  It  aplMittrs  by  t)ie  lows  of  Hod  Dka  that  among  the 
British  a  pudprietor  of  lands  could  hard  let  them  for  a 
ye4r  ^'his  pj^ure,  though  he  coqld  not  alien  or  charge 
tbem;— and  see  1  WkU,  Manch.  c.  8.  s.  4.  p.  377*— ^ 
WatkO 

T  2 
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the  lessee  may  maintain  ejectment  at  commoit 
law  (^)/for  the  lease  is  a  good  lease  against  any 

body 

NcfteXCri.  {y)  [Note  XCII.— Co.  Copyk.  8.  51.  Cro.  EUz.  462. 
676.    a  Espin.  N.  P.  145. 

Though  a  lease  for  several  years  without  a  licence  or 
special  custom  is  clearly  a  cause  of  forfeiture,  yet  the 
estate  of  the  copyholder  continues  till  the  lord  actually 
enters^  or  otherwise  takes  advantage  of  it  as  such.-^It  is 
not  a  forfeiture  ipsojacto ; — ^it  is  not  an  absolute  and  im- 
mediate  destruction  of  the  tenant's  interest :— ^t  is  only 
an  act  for  which  the  lord  may  enter  if  he  pleases;  but  if 
he  does  not  choose  to  take  advantage  of  it,  the  tenant's 
estate  remains  as  before.  The  lord  may  wave  the  for- 
feiture ;  or  if  he  die  without  entering,  his  heir  shall  not 
enter ;  nor  is  the  lessee  a  disseisor.  See  1  SaUc,  i86y  7. 
Cro.  Jac.  301 .  3  Dumf.  and  East,  171,3.  Lex  Cust,  226. 
ch.  22.    Past.  247.  309.  (x). 

The  lease  therefore  may  well  be  considered  as  good  as 
to  every  one  but  the  lord. 

But  the  great  objection  to  an  ejectment  bring  main- 
tainable on  such  lease  is,  that,  as  the  plaintiff  in  that  action 
must  recover  by  the  strength  of  his  own  title,  and  not  by 
the  weakness  of  his  adversary's  (4  Burr.  2487.)  he  must 
show  a  title  in  himself.  Now,  should  he  declare  that  the 
premises  are  copyhold,  and  that  the  copyholder  made  a 
lease  for  several  years  to  him,  it  would  be  necessary,  it  is 
asserted,  either  to  show  a  licence,  or  to  allege  a  custom, 
to  warrant  such  lease ;  else  it  would  be  insupportable  froin 
his  own  statement.  (See  Cro,  Eliz.  469.  Moore,  679. 
ca,  927.)  But  yet  it  is  elsewhere  said  (2  Br&mL  40.) 
that  the  licence  need  not  be  mentioned  in  the  dedaratibn; 
but  that  the  plaintiff  ought  to  give  it  in  evidence  on  not 
guilty  {beaded :  But  if  the  defendant  plead  specially;  then 
the  plaintiff  must  plead  the  licence  certamly,  in  his  relo- 
cation.   Again  it  has  been  adjudged  in  other  cases  (see 

1  Leon. 
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bodf  but  the  lord.  ,  If  a  copyholder  may  by 
custom  make  a  lease,  such  a  lessee  may  by  com- 
mon law  have  gecHoneJimuB^  making  mention 
in  his  count,  of  the  custom,  yet  this  must  come 

on 


1  Lem.  100.  ca.  128.)  that  the  plaintiff  need  not  show  .that  Note  XCIL 
the  lease  is  warranted  by  the  custom ;  biit  that  that  shall 
come  from  the  other  side. 
What  opinion  shall  we  adopt  among  such  a  contrariety 

,  of  sendment  i  What  conclusion  shall  we  deduce  from  data 
so  vague  ?  What  is  to  be  done  when  no  custom  or  licence 
is  alleged?  Shall  the  court  consider  the  lease  as  a  com- 
mon«law  lease,  and  say  it  is  bad  upon  the  plaintiff's  own 
showing  i    {Cro*  Eliz.  469.).    Or  shall  it  not  rather  say 

.  ^*  We  sit  not  to  try  the  lord's  title,  but  to  administer  justice 
between  individuals  who  have  not  his  claim :  And  even 
if  execution  be  had  on  our  decision,  there  can  be  no  dis- 
seisin effected  as  to  any.  (See  1  Burr.  113.)  The  lord 
will  not  be  injured:   He  is  not  concluded  by  a  judgment 

.  on  a  suit  to  which  he  is  not  a  part^ :  He  may  yet  seize, 
if  he  pleases,  for  a  forfeiture."  ''  But  to  what  end,"  it 
may  be  urged,  ^^  will  you  award  possession  of  a  term  which 
the  lord  may  defeat  the  next  hour  by  his  entry  > "  To 
this  it  may  be  replied :  ^'  We  know  not  when  the  lord 
may  enter,  or  whether  he  will  enter  at  all.  He  may  wave 
the  forfeiture,  and  affirm  the  lease.  But  be  this  as  it 
may,  that  is  his  business;  ours  is  to  decide  on  the  case 
now  legally  before  us.  He  may,  it  is  true,  enter  and  defeat 
it;  and  he  may  also  make  it  good,  even  as  to  himself:  in 

.  that  case,  our  award  would  not  be  nugatory.    (See  Lex 

^  Cust.  313.)  We  await  not  his  affirmance :  The  term,  as 
between  the  parties,  has  as  yet  an  existence:  and  it  is 
their  cause,  and  not  Am,  that  we  are  now  to  decide." — 
It  should  seem,  therefore,  that  such  ejectment  »  main- 
tainable.'-Watk.] 

T  3 
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on  the  other  side,  by  some.  In  this  divek*sity  dT 
opinion,  it  will  be  good  to  see  what  is  plain,  that 
so  we  may  mor^  easily  detennine  and  know  what 
i&  uncertain.  And  first,  it  seema  plain  that 
a  lessee  for  a  year  of  copyhold  land  may  have  an 
ejectUmeJirmce :  And  it  is  very  plain  also,  that 
where  a  copyholder  may  make  a  lease  by  custom, 
[  214  ]  such  lessee  may  have  ejectment.  But  the  ques- 
tion is.  Whether  such  lessee  need  mention  the 
custom  in  his  count  {£)  ?  It  seems  also  to  be 
plain,  that  lessee  by  licence  may  maintain  the 

Mo.a72.  cont.  action  for  the  reason  before.  But  the  main 
doubt  of  the  case  is.  Whether  a  lessee,  without 
licence,  may  maintain  gectment  upon  that  rea* 
son  that  the  lease  is  good  against  every  body  but 

Owen,  17.      the  lord.  And  first,  there  is  the  case  of  Goodwin 

"^'  *  ver.  Longhurstj  where  it  was  held,  by  all  the 

judges,  that  such  a  lessee  might ;  but  the  ease 

itself  was  upon  a  lease  that  was  licensed.     And 

it  is  said,  in  the  case  of  Haddon  yer.  Arrow- 

Cro.  j^- 461,  smithy  that  such  a  lessee  may  have  ejectment.    In 

Mo.' 539.  the  case  of  Collins  ver.  Harding^  it  is  s^d,  th^t 
ejecHoneJirmcB  lies  of  copyhold  land^ ;  but  it  is 
not  said  upon  what  lease.  In  the  case  of  Sparky 
it  is  said  by  Popham,  that  it  lies  in  such  case  :  In 
the  case  of  Stopper  ver.  Gibson,  It  is  adjudged, 
that  the  lessee  of  a  copyholder  shall  maintain  tin 
ejectione  Jirmce  ;  but  it  is  not  saidi  whether 

Upon 

(«)  [See  the  last  note.— Watk.] 
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upon  a  lease  fot  a  year  by  custom,  w  lieeilce}  w 
that  here  is  no  case  when  this  was  the  point  of 
the  ease,  mi  but  one  case  whc^  the  jud^ 
were  of  that  opinioti. 

On  the  other  side  there  is  the  case  of  St^hem  Cro.  £i.  394^ 
and  ElioU  ^here  it  was  held  per  cur.  that        ^' 
a  eopyhdder  could  not  have  gectment;  andit   [  2^5  ] 
is  said  so  in  Laugkter^s  case,  and  in  Hearruoiit 
case,  that  ejeetment  lies  not  of  it»  unless  the 
plaintiff  declare  on  the  custom;  and  all  those  Mo.  679. 
cases  that  are  for  declaring  upon  the  custom  are  10,  ^Z 
against  it«     And  this  opink>n  is  supported  by  ^  ^'^*  SI-  ^ 
these  reasons,  that  when  a  copyholder  makes 
a  lease,  he  determines  his  will,  therefore  may  the 
lord  enter  {a)  ;  and  if  the  lessee  enter,  he  is 
a  disseisor  {b).     And  my  lord  Goke'^  ssying^ 
that  a  lessee  for  a  year  may  hare  ejectment, 
excludes  othe^  from  having  it. 

A  customary  manor  may  be  held  by  copy  of  1  Buist.  57. 
court-roll  (c),  ad  voluntat.  Sgc.  and  such  a  lordcro.  Ja.  aiso. 
may  grant  copies;  but  it  seems  it  must  be  ^^Yeiv^lcont. 

8ttchTh<»e< 


(fl)  [See  ftirfe,  213.  N.  XCIL— Walk.] 
(&)  [See/90^.  33I9  2.  319  {y\  amtra. — WadL.] 
(^  [Mr.  HargraWf  (n.  (fi)  to  CD.Iitf.  53.  b.)'  obser^eSy 
That  '^  this  is  denied  in  Cro.  Jac.  ft66.  and  is  a  point  which 
'luB  been  much  controyetted:"  and  refers  to  Vin^Copyh.{E)f 
and  Cam.  Dig.  Copyh.  (G.  1).      . 

One  manor  may  he  ^rcd  qf^  and  held  of  another. 
Mich.  32  Hen.  6jyi2.  16.  fcL  9.  b.  But  must  not  every 
manor  tbatifl  notin  ca/M^ feAe^ ^another ?—Watk.]    ) 

T4 
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are  thusrecon-  s&di  things  OS  have  been  usually  demised  by  him  i 

^stoma^*    for  it  seems  he  cannot  grant  all  his  demesnes  by 

court  may  be  copy,  without  they  havc  been  uisually  demised  (d) : 

that  hath  such  For  though  they  have  been  demised  time  out 

noTaToourt^^  ^^  mind  by  the  superior  lord  by  copy,  that  will 

baroD.  not  wammt  his  demise  by  copy ;  because  the 

custom  must  be,  that  time  out  of  mind  they  hsive 

been  granted  per  dominum  manerti ;  now  they 

have  not  been  granted  by  him  that  is  lord  of  the 

manor,  though  they  have  by  the  superior  lord. 

This  case  seems  to  prove  that  a  customary  manor 

'[  216  ]   to  hold  courts,  ^c.  may  be  without  any  freehold 

services  (e);    and  it  may  as  well  be  objected 

against  such  a  lord's  holding  courts,  that  he  hath 

no  manor,  because  no  freehold  services ;  but  it 

seems  he  may  have  freehold  services. 

A  copyholder  may  surrender  by  attorney  in 
full  court  {f)  J  for  of  common  right  a  copy- 
holder 


(d)  [SeeantCy  312.  N.  XC— Watk.] 
Note  XCIII.        {e)  [See  ante,  3 10. 1^.  LXXXVIIL- Watk.] 

(f)  [Note  XCIIL— See  9  Co.  75.  Combe's  case.  2  Ves^ 
679.  Mitchell  v.  Neale;  wi^post.  251 ,  2. 

But  a  person  is  not  compellable  to  surrender  by  attorney ; 
and  therefore,  on  a  covenant  to  surrender  on  request,  the 
refusing  to  execute  a  letter  of  attorney  to  make  a  sur- 
render is  no  breach.  Cro.  Car.  299. 

So  a  purchaser  is  not  obliged  to  accept  a  surrender 
by  attorney  where  the  necessity  does  not  appear.  See 
2  Ves*  679.  . 

And  it  was  said  in  a  note  by  the  reporter  of  the  latter 
case;  that  if  a  person  be  legally  constituted  an  attorney, 

he 
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header  may  surrender  in  court,  whick  is  cominon 
law ;  as  he  may  make  a  lease  for  a  year  without 
licence ;  and  as  an  incident  to  this  {K>wer,  the 
law  allows  him  to  do  it  by  attorney ;  and  a  copy* 
holder  may  be  admitted  by  letter  of  attorney ; 
but  this  is  not  of  common  right;  for  every 
copyholder  is  to  do  fealty  (jg\  which  the  attorney 
cannot  do  for  him ;  therefore  the  lord  may  re* 
fuse  to  admit  by  attorney  (g)  ;  but  if  he  do  ad- 
mit him,  it  is  a  good  admittance.  But  where 
there  is  a  custom  for  a  copyholder  to  surrender 
by  the  hands  of  two  customary  tenants  into  the 
lord's  hands,  there  he  cannot  surrender  by  at- 
torney into  the  lord's  hands  by  the  hands  of  two 
customary  tenants ;  for  such  a  surrender  is  war- 
ranted only  by  the  custom ;  and  therefore  unless 
there  be  a  custom  also  to  do  it  by  attorney,  the 
common  law  cannot  give  that  as  an  incident,  for 
it  allows  of  no  such  surrender. 

The  lord  himself  may  make  admittances  or  4  00.216,37. 
grants  at  any  place  out  of  the  manor,  for  he  is 
not  confined  any  more  than  any  other  person,    [  217  ] 
to  grant  an  estate  at  will  where  he  pleases;  butLdRa7iir.93. 
there  being  only   custom  which   enables   the 
steward  to  make  such  admittances  or  grants, 

that 

he  may  act  as  such  notwithstanding  his  principal  be  pre-  Note  XCUI. 
sent  in  court. — Watk.] 

(g)  [Seejpof^.  253,  285.  And  it  is  now  become  usual  to 
respite  fealty.  And  see  Harg.  n.  (5)  to  Co.  LUt.  68.  a.  and 
n.(5)to68.6,~Watk.] 
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that  which  he  ^loes  he  must  da  upon  the  nMot, 
unless  there  be  a  custom  to  keep  a  court  out  of 
the  manc^,  which  will  euable  him  as  well,  as  the 
custom  to  do  it  upon  the  manoiu 

Cro.  £1. 103.      It  is  said»  that  a  steward  may  grant  copes  as 
W€^  out  of  court  .as  in ;  sed  puBre  (K)  ? 

ii]jRa7m.i59.     J^emc  cop^holder  for  life  takes  hndband  who 
doth  wastCj  this  is  a  forfeiture  of  tibe  woman's 

4  Co.  a7.  a.    estate ;  hut  if  a  stranger  do  it  .without.the  asnnt 
Df  the  husband^  it  is  no  forfeiture. 

4  Co.  37.  a.  If  a  copyholder  be  seised,  by  force  of  seYerial 
4i>i^ies,  of  serex^  parcels,  by  seyeral  tenures,  if 
he  comnut  a  forfeitttre  in  one,  it  is  no  forfinture 
^the  rert .:  As  if  he  commit  wa£ri;e  in  part  of 
black  accCy  it  is  a  forfeiture  of  all  that  acre ;  and 
hj  the  satoe  reason,  if  waste  be  committed  in 
Mue.acre,  it  is  a  forfeiture:  of  twnity  jusres,  if 
hidd  by  one  tenure ;  for  the  eondttbn  in  Jaw 
annexed  to  the  whole  estate  is. broken^}  and  so 
^  the  lord  may  enter  Ibr  die  fcofeiture:: .  But  where 
&me  «re  severdi  tenures;  though  tiif^  be:  m  the 
hands  of  <me  copyholder,  there  are  serlsral  om^ 
dil^ws  in  law  annexed  to  the  seveval  psiceki^ 
[  2rS  ]  :iu(yd  there&K'e  the  breach  of  the jone  is^not  so  of 
^e  other.  If  such  a  copyholder  sun^ndeis  to 
dbbe^  use  of  another,  and  the  lord  admits  him  by 
^ne  copy,  tenend.^er  antiqtm  sertHiaj  the-seve- 
ral  tenures  remain ;  but  if  the  admittance  were 

by 

(A)  [See  poH.  251  .—Watk.} 
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by  Okie  tenure^  tken  it  iseeiM  a  fotfeituie  xif  part 
would  reach  the  whole,  Vecanse  the  eondhloti  m 
Im  is'hvLtim^.  So  if  Mvenl  ^opyhcida  e()cheat 
to  the  lord,  and  he  grants  themigaia  tenend^ 
penwiiiqtki  servitia  to  A.  ai^  he  coinmitfi  a 
for&itare  in  part,  thia  extendrnot  to  the  whole.  * 
He'  that  cornea  in  by  qdimittance  ppon  an- 
other's surrender,  is  in  by  him  that  made  the 
wrrendejr,  and  shall  suppose  himself  in  the .  Per 
l)yhun(i).: 

Whcte 

CO  [Note  XCIV— It  is  an  established  priuciple,.th^  a^  Kola  XCIV. 
to  every  one  but  the  lord,  the,  admittance  shall  relate  to 
the  surrenderi  and  operate  as  from  its  date.  The  surrender 
^8  the  substantial  part  of  the  conveyance ;  the  admission 
Itf  now  merely  a  farm.  The  smrrenderee.  is  in  by  faiQi  mib 
ma4e  the  surrender,  and  not  by  the  lord«  Co*,  ^l^pi^ 
JB«  41.  3  Burr.  1543.  4  Ibid.  1961,  2.  5  Ibid.  2786. 
Poiif.  218.  257.  288. 

Hence,  on  admission,  the  mesne  acts  of  the  si;irr^fideror 
are  defeated.— See  Carth.  275,  6. 

S»  the  mesne  aiits  of  thfe  Surrenderee  are  eifeotuated  . 
and  confirmed.    And,  therefore,  in  cjectm^at  he  xvjay  lny 
his  demise  between  the  surrender  ftnd  admittuiceii  (fae 
lI)^mf.  and  East,  60Q);  and  shall,  oni^j^misffion;  cedOver 
the  mesne  profits.  (See  %Wils.  15). 

80  the  incidents  or  cuatomary  pritileges,  cr  estates, 
derivable  diut  of  Aat.of  the  ismarenderor  ai^eidefieatodt  and 
attach  to  that  of  the  surrenderee.  K  a  copyholdeerditoa- 
fere  siinJender  to  tfaeuse  of  another  anddie^  aludLthe  tur« 
rendetee  heiaftenFarjcIa  admitted,  the-  widom  b£  tbei  wm^ 
renderor  shaU  not  hkve  hei:  free^bendi*  See  thdxaiBe^Of 
Benson  ajiid  ScoU,  Carikew,  275.  .|  Sfilh  ISj;*^  %  2^  3a^. 
andsee/}(M^.  311.  N.  CLXiy*  .    r  '   ' 

But 
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4  Qo.  37, 38.  Wbere  a  copyholder  hath  several  parcels  of 
land  by  several  tenures,  the  lord  ought  to  assess 
and  demand  his  fines  severally  (Ar) ;  for  the  fine 
for  one  may  be  reasonable,  for  another  unreason* 
aUe  :  And  if  such  a  copyholder  surrenders,  to 
the  use  of  another,  and  he  is  admitted  tenend. 
per  antiqua  servitia,  the  fines  must  be  severally 


13  Co.  3.  No  fine  is  due  either  upon  a  descent  or  sur* 

render,  till  admittance,  for  that  is  the  cause  of 

Sera.  447.  the  fine  (/) ;  and  therefore  if  after  that  the  te- 
nant deny  to  pay,  it  is  a  forfeiture  (m)  ;  but  if 
[  219  ]  the  fine  be  uncertain,  the  tenant  is  not  bound  to 
pay  it  presently,  because  he  could  not  tell  what 
it  would  be  ;  but  he  must  pay  it  in  a  convenient 
time,,  or  else  the  lord  may  appoint  a  day  for  him 
to  pay  it  on ;  but  a  fine  certain  he  must  pay 

presently 


Note  XCIV.  '  Bat  if  the  surrenderee  die  before  admittance,  hig  widow 
shall  be  endowed,  and  his  heir  in  by  descent.  See  5  J5»rr. 
S764'.  Vaughan  d,  Atkins  v.  Atkins. 

See  further,  3  Burr.  1543.  4  Burr.  1952.  Ante,  163. 
N.  LXXV;  and  post.  275.  (pj  289.— -Watk.] 

(k)  [See  DougL  722.  Grant  v.  Astle;  and  the  case  of 
Serler.  Marsh,  laFkh.  on  Copyh.  Append*  280^  282.  ace. 
— Watk.] 

-  (/)  [And,  consequently,  in  those  cases  where  there  is  no 
necessity  for  admission,  no  fine  can  be  due.  See  antCy  157. 
N.  LXIX;  Widpost.  next  page,  and  289*  3  Burr*  1543» 
2  Durnf.  andEasty  485.  KUch.  122.  a.*-«Watk.] 

(m)  [Post.  291,  2,— Watk.] 
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presently  upon  admittance  {n).  Note;  Tlielord 
ought  to  assess  a  certain  time  and  place  for  pay«- 
ment  of  a  £ne  uncertain ;  for  the  tenant  cannot  Hob.  135. 
carry  it  always  iEtbout  him,  and  he  ought  to 
demand  it. 

When  the  fine  is  uncertain,  it  ought  to  be  Cm.  £i.  779. 
reasonable,  or  else  it  is  no  forfeiture  if  the  tenant  1300!^^' 
do  not  pay  it.     As  this  case  is  reported  by  CrokCf  ^^^^^I^ 
it  is  said,  when  a  fine  is  certain,  the  heir  ought  derbeidonreiir 
to  tender  it  upon  his  prayer  to  be  admitted  (0).  *^^ 
As  it  is  reported  by  Coke,  it  is  said  no  fine  is  due 
until  admittance  {0),  and  that  admittance  is  the 
cause ;  and  as  Croke  reports  it,  so  has  MooTf  623, 
and  if  he  do  not  pay  it,  it  is  a  forfeiture.     This 
seems  to  contradict  what  he  said  before ;  for  if 
it  cannot  be  a  forfeiture  until  admittance,  the 
demand  of  the  fine  must  be  of  the  person  of  the  Hob.  135. 
tenant  to  make  a  forfeiture.     So  of  rent.  4Co.a9.b. 

When  a  surrender  is  made  to  the  use  of  one^ 
without  expressing  what  estate  the  cestuy  que 
use  shall  have,  he  shall  only  have  an  estate  for 
life  (p)f  except  there  be  a  particular,  custom  to 

the 


(n)  [See  Mqore^  6&2.  ca.  851.  4  Co.  37.  ^&c.  Cro. 
EUz.  779.  and  ftost.  227.  (n). — ^Watk.] 

(o)  [The  lord  cannot  refuse  admittance  till  die  fine/be 
paid :  He  mesi  first  admit,  and  then  demand  his  fine.  See 
1  RoU.  Abr.  506.  Copyh.  (A) ;  and  s  Durnf.  ondEastf  485. 
and  afOe,  918.  (^.--^Watk.] 

ip)  [See  ante f  3.  and  N.  VIIL  pat.  S54.  (6).S58.-. 
Watk.] 
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dhe  emiraryi  as  if  thare  be  a  custom  that  he 
[  220  ]  tlM'h^  BXLeBMedMet  Mis f  he ^ 

thk  custoni  is  gmd^  fmd  so  of  die  Kke.  The  li- 
mitati^li  of  the  esfeite  is  always  a(^d  to  theuse^ 
not  to  the  surrender  into  the  lord's  hands ;  for 
a  surirebder  of  the  el^tate  gives  up  all  the  copy- 
holder, hath:  to  the  lord  (q)*  Put  ihe  case  then, 
thif/  the  mrr^nder  was  made  to  the  lord  for  life, 
to  the  use  of  aiiother  for  life,  what  estate  would 
the  lord  then  have^  and  what  could  he  make  over? 
Or  quasni.  Whether  the  wbi?dsj^  life  would  be 
<^  any  sigtiifibaiiey,  though  he  that  is  admitted 
Style,  145-  be*  lA  by  the  ^surrenderor  ?  Yet  may  a  man  sur- 
render to  the  use  of  las  wife,  fisr  she  takes  the 
estMie  £rom  the  lord,  as  an  instrument  to  convey 
the  ed»te  to  her  (r)  \  and  so  it  comes  not  within 
the  reasdnvof  ether  cases,  that  they  being  but 
one  peiTsmi -cannot  contract;  for  he  gives  the 
estate  to  the  lord,  and  he  admits  the  feme  to  it. 
If  one  surrenders,  and  dies,  if  the  surrender 
be  pi'^ented  accordiiig  to  the  custom,  it  Is  good } 
dtherwke  void  (i).    So  if  the  ciistoputfy  tenanted 

by 

{(f)  [Stit.CQ.LiH:  SQ..h  imdn..(aX  fltde^  155.  N«  and 
157.  N.  LXIX^-Watk.] 
NoteXCIV*.  .  (r)  [N«fee  XCiy.*.^But  the  lord  caiindt  mate  a  grant 
of  a  csop^did  ijoMk  onBoni  xi^^.: .  A  man  and  Im  wife  being 
but  eae  i^aiKXi.  in  law,  he  camiot  convey  to.  her  but  through 
the  intervention  of  another.  See^s  Wils.  fl54.^^Watk.]  , 
NoteXCV.  (1)  {Note  XCV.-— By  the  g^en^c^ctf^om,  the  present- 
ment should  be  at  the  neat  court :  To  make  the  presentment 

at 
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by  tir)iM»  hands  the  surrender  was,  die,  yet  if  the 
savrender  be  presented  upon  good  proo^  it  is 
sufficient  (/). 

If  he,  to  whose  use  the  sarvender  was,  die  be^ 
fore  admittautt)  yrt  his  heir  shall  be  admitted  (t^) ; 
for  upofn  admittanee  the  estate  is  in  the  cestu^   [  221  ] 
file  use  from  the  ^urreqder  by  relation  (w).        ^  ^"^^  ^f  ^i* 

Where  grants  have  been  made  by  copy  fot  4  Co.  35.  a. 
life,  a  grant  durante  viduitate  is  gdod,  but  not  Dyerj4.C0.30. 
'vke  versa. 

A  steward  is  a  good  steward  to  all  intents  and 

purposes^ 


at  any  other  or  subsequ^t  court,  it  seems  that  £k  special  Note  XCV. 
custom  should  be  shown.  <  SeO  2  Ves.  303.  608 ;  aAd  see 
further  on  this  head,  Com.  Dig,  Copyh.  (F*li.)   Finer ^ 
C<^yh.  (U.  a)  and  (X.  a) ;  and  pat.  ,378^  &e.: 

But  the  want  of  a  proper  pre^efttm^nt  iHU»  under  certam 
circumstances,  be  aid^d  in  equity:  ^  Of  which  see  %  Salkk 
44Q.  Taylor  v.  Wheeler.  Vinerp  Copyh.  (Y,  a) ;  and  Com. 
Dig*  ubi  supra^r^Wsitk'i 

(f)  [If  they  remain  alive,  the  surrender  should,  regularly^ 
be  presented  by  those  who  took  U-    See  Co.  Cop}fh.  8.40. 
and  post.  27g^.28o.^-Watk.}  -. 
.  (tt)£Seepos^4  388.  ««te,ai8.:N.  XCIV,    Cafte4>flble 

V ,  Hil.  1655,  C.  P.  cited  by  Holt,  C.  J.  in  Clements 

V.  Scudamore,  2  Ld.  Rayn.  1025.  x  P^  Wnut*  €($4  and 
Soft- 243.  Robim.  Gavelk.^h.  1.  c«6.  p.gS.  Com.  Dig. 
Boro.  £ngL  4  Co.  29.  b.  Vin^,  Capgh.  (B.  e\  p.  191^  and 
next  note,  flcc,r»-Watk#] 

(tv)  [See  the  case  of  Yaughan  d.  Atkins,  v;  Atkins^ 
SBurr^  2764.  Ante,  218.  N»  XCIV.  Posti,  288, 9.  and 
the  books  referred  to  in  the  preceding  note^^Wsds%] 
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purposes,  that  is  retamed  by  parol  (^)»  either  to 
take  surrenders,  or  make  admittances  upon  to* 
luntary  grants :  But  the  lord  may  discharge  such 
steward  when  he  will,  that  is,  if  he  retain  him 
generally ;  yet  a  retainer  generally  by  patent 
seems  to  be  for  life.  The  lung's  auditor  or  re- 
ceiver hath  no  power  by  parol  to  retain  a  steward 
to  hold  the  king's  courts ;  but  he  ought  to  have 
letters  patent  of  the  stewardship  of  the  manor  to 
make  voluntary  grants.  The  king's  steward 
^x  officio  may  make  voluntary  grants  (^),  much 
mwe  may  the  steward  of  a  common  person  {z\ 
if  he  do  not  diminish  the  ancient  rent  (a). 

The 

(x)  [Co.  Copyh.  8.  46.  Co*  LUt.  61.  6.  Dyer^  248.  a. 
pi.  79.    4  Co.  30.  4. 

And  such  steward,  retained  by  parol  only,  may  take  a 
surrender  as  well  out  of  court  as  in ;  so  he  may  take  the 
examination  of  a  feme  coYert,  &c.  without  alleging  a  special 
custom ;  and  that  though  the  surrender  be  to  his  own  use. 
See  Cro.  Jac.  526.  Cro.  Eliz.  717.  Harg.  n.  (6)  to  Co. 
Liu.  59.  fl.— Watk.] 

(y)  [See  4  Co.  30.  Harris  and  Jay,  ace. — ^Watk.] 

(2)  [See  Moore,  112.  ca.  252.  Cro.  Eliz.  699. 

Though  he  be  steward  by  parol  only.  See  Moore,  uU 
$up. 

So  his  deputy  may  grant.    Ibid. 

Or  his  deputy's  substitute.  1  Zeon.  288.  ca.  394 ;  and  see 
I  Lord  Raym.  658;  Com.  Rep.  84.  Hut  a  steward  cannot 
grant  in  opposition  to  the  command  of  his  lord.    Cro.  Eliz. 

699.  and  ;?o<f.  315,  (;?).— Watk.] 

(a)  [For  if  he  does,  it  will  be  void.     Cro.  Eliz.  699, 

700.  arOe,  igS^^Watk.] 
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The  case  of  Shaw  ver.  Thomson^  as  it  is  r0-  Cro.  El.  699. 
ported  by  lord  Coke^  is  an  authority  that  debt  lies  i^]^^^ 
not  in  the  king's  courts  for  damages  (b)  above  Cro.  £1.426. 
40^.  but  the  remedy  was  in  chancery,  or  in  the 
court  of  the  manor ;  as  it  is  reported,  [by  Moore]  stra.  786, 
it  is  adjudged,  that  debt  dodi  iie  in  the  king's 
courts,  because  the  court-baron  doth  not  hold 
plea  of  things  above  40^*     As  it  is  reported  by 
Cro.  the  question  was.  Whether  the  damages   [  222  ] 
were  well  assessed  to  50/.  when  the  court-baron 
cannot  hold  plea  of  above  40^  ?  and  it  was  held 
they  were. 

Underwood  may  be  ^i-anted  by  copy  or  any  400.31. 
other  thing,  parcel  of  the  manor  j    as  a  fair 
appendant  to  the  manor. 

Custom  for  one  copyholder  to  have  common, 
<§pc«  in  his  lord's  soil,  is  good ;  for  aU  the  other 
copyholders  may  have  forfeited  their  estates  or 
interest  therein. 

If  copyholds  come  into  the  lord's  hands,  if  he  4  Co.  31. 
make  a  lease  of  them  for  life  or  years,  by  deed 
or  without  deed,  the  copyhold  is  destroyed  (c),  Carthew,438. 

because 

(b)  [ recovered  in  the  court  of  the  manor. — Watk.] 

(c)  [For  the  lands  are  immediately  enfranchised  and  be- 
come of  a  more  honourable  nature.  See  Carth.  4,2s*  3  Co. 
17.  a. 

Copyholds  are,  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  but  estates  at  will ; 
and  shall,  therefore,  be  onerged  by  the  grant  of  the  free- 
hold.  See  3  P.  Wms,  9.  Dunn  v.  Green. 

See  further  of  the  Extinguishment  of  Copyholds,  Com. 
Dig.  Copyh.  (B.  3.)  and  (L) ;  Viner,  Copyh.  (F.  b.) ;  lidier 
mkGapyh,  c.  13.  Lex Cust. c.  23.  XJo. Copyh. s. 63— Watk.]  : 
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because  during  those  estates  it  wa^  not  demised 

3  Leo.  108.     or  demisable  by  copy*    So  if  he  make  a  feoff* 

ment  in  fee  upon  condition,  and  enter  for  the 
condition  broken,  yet  it  is  not  grantable  by  copy ; 
but  if  he  keep  them  in  his  hand^  never  sio  long, 
or  grant  thein  at  will,  they  may  regrant  them 
again  by  copy ;  so  if  the  ititerruption  he  tor^ 
tious,  as  if  the  lord  be  disseised,  and  the  disseisor 
dies^  seised,  atid  after  the  lord's  estate  is  reconti- 
nued,  the  lord  may  grant  by  copy ;  so  it  seems 
if  the  disseisor  had  made  a  feoffment  in  fee* 
But  if  they  be  extended  in  the  lord's  hands^  or 
his  wife  be  endowed,  though  the  interruptions 
be  by  act  in  law,  yet  they  shall  never  be  granted 
again, 
a  Co.  17.  a.  *  If  the  copyholder  accept  alease  for  years  from 
L  223  J  ^YiQ  j^j^  i^Yie  copyhold  is  for  ever  gone  (rf)  j  and 
by  the  same  reason  a  release  upon  that  lease  will 
Cro.Car.521.  pass  the  freehold  and  inheritance  to  him :  But  if 

4  Co.  126%.  a  lease  be  made  of  the  manor,  and  of  a  copy- 
Hob.  215.  181.  jjQifl  tenement  by  express  name,  yet  this  wiJl  not 

extinguish  the  copyhold  (e). 

If 


(d)  If  copyhold  lands  b^  m  the  hands  of  a  subject,  who 
is  after  preferred  to  dignity  ropA^  the  copyhold  Is  extinct^ 
for  it  is  below  the  majesty  of  a  king  to  perform  servile 
services.  And  yet  dler  his  deceasie,  the  next  who  hath 
right  shall  be  aibpittfed,  'and  the  tesinre  shall  be  revived  in 
him.     ^  Siderfin^t^.  /    ;        •    . 

Note  XCVI.  (e)  [Note  XCn^I.—Hie  reasoii  of  Ais  is  tiiat  die  copy- 
hold |>a8sed  as  part  of  the  vamoi :  T^  naming  it  was 
merely  surpltitage.    And  the  gtanting  the  mheiitBiice  of 

the 
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Jf  the  copyfadder  takes  a  lease  for  years  of 
the  manor,  his  copyhold.hath.no  continuance, 
but  he  may  gi^ht  it  by  copy  to  another  (y):  If 
after  the  copyhold  comes  to  the  lord's  hands,  he 
aliens  the  r  manor  by  fine,  ^c.  the  alienee  may 
regrant  it  (y). 

The.  lord  shall  not  have  the  custody  of  luna^ 
tick  persons  lands,  unless  there  be  a  custom  for 
it  (^) ;  neither  shall  the  king  have  it,  for  the 
prejudice  that  would  ensue  to  the  lord  (^).        ^^  »»*P™' 

In  case  of  a  widow's  estate,  it  is  said  to  be  re-  Hutton,  18. 
salved  and  agreed  in  Leo!  Cust.  156.  that  ^o]^^^'^^' 
fine  is  due.     QiUBre  of  this?  for  though  the 
estate  be  adjudged  in  the  woman,  yet  that  is  no    [  224  ] 
argument  she  shall  pay,  no  fine,  for  the  estate  is 
in  the  heir  by  descent,  and  yet  he  shall  pay 
a  fine,  and  both  are  compellable  to  be  admitted ; 
^  and 

the  copyhold  by  the  lord  shall  not  operate  to  the  copy-  Note  XCVI. 
holder's  prejudice.   See  Cro.  Car.  521.  and  ante,  209.  (p). 

But  this  leai^e  is  supposed  to  be  made  to  a  stranger ;  for 
if  the  copyholder  himself  take  a  lease  of  the  manor,  it 
would  extinguish  his  copyhold.  See  Cro*  Eliz.  8.  ca.  i* 
4  Co.  31.  b.    Moore^  1S5.pl.  330.  and  infra. 

So  if  the  lease  to  the  stranger  be  as«gned  to  thie  copy- 
holder.    See  2  Co.  16.  Lane's  case. 

For  in  these  cases  the  extinguishment  is  the  consequence 
of  his  own  act-^Watk.] 

if)  [4  (^0. 31.  b.  ace.  And  see  1  RoU.  Abr.  498.  Cop^fh. 
(B.)  and  Com.  Dig:  Copyh.  (B.  3).— Watk.] 

(g)  [See  Hob.  215.  Cro^  Jac.  105.  ca.  43.  Dyery  303.  a. 
pL  46,  HuU.  16, 17.  4  Co.  126.  b.  ArOe,  x86.  Post.  307, 8. 
—Watk.] 
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and  then  why  should  they  not  pay  a  fine  ih)  ? 
The  like  of  dower  and  curtesy, 
c  °Na?ak^        A  copyholder  had  common  in  his  lord's  waste ; 
Yeiv.  189       the  lord  grants  and  confirms  the  copyhold  land 
asS.Ab*r.6i.  to  him  and  his  heirs,  cum  pertinentiis ;  adjudged 
^^f^^-^*^- the  common  was  extinct,  being  annexed  to  his 
Cro.Ei.794.    customary  estate,  by  the  custom,  which  estate 
^'^"^°'^^^"  being  determined,  the  common  also  is,  and  can- 
not continue  without  words  to  that  intent,  and 
.     cum  pertinent  will  not  do  ;  for  the  common jyas 
^     not  appurtenant  to^th?  freehold  estate  granted  by 
the  lord ;  therefore  care  ought  to  be  taken  in 
mfrauchising  copyhold  estates,  to  add  words  to 
Post.  Carter's  continue  commou  and  other  profits  apprendre 
1  ^^enion,39'3.to  the  copyholdcr  after  the  infranchisement  (i"). 

In 


Note  XCVII.  (A)  [Note  XCVII_It  should  seem  that  no  admittance 
is  neeessary  in  the  case  of  a  widovr  on  the  death  of  the 
husband,  and,  of  consequence,  that  no  fine  can  be  due ; 
unless  there  be  a  custom  to  warrant  such  admission :  and, 
perhaps,  even  such  a  custom  would  not  be  allowed ;  the 
estate  of  the  widow  being  considered  as  a  continuance  of 
that  of  the  husband  rather  than  as  a  devolution  in  nature  of 
a  descent.  In  many  manors,  fines  on  marriage  remained 
long  payable;  and,  consequently,  it  was  unreasonable  to 
demand  another  fine  on  the  entry  of  the  widow,  as  she  was 
by  marriage  in  such  cases  initiated  into  the  tenancy.  See 
ardey  12.  N.  XIL  108.(1)  and  (it).  Po5f.  289.  N.CXXXVL 
HtdtoTif  16,  17.  Hob.  181.  1  Lev.  21.  and  172,  3.  KUch. 
123.  a.  fFatk.  on  Desc.  ch.  1.  s.  2.  p.  53,  4.  and  notes. 
1  Burr.  209.  214.  Fisher  on  Cbpyh.  ch.  10.  p.  87. — Watk.] 

NoteXCVIII.  (0  [Note  XCVIII.— See  1  Salle.  170.  Crowder  xj.  Old- 
field,  and  qucere  of  that  case  as  there  reported ;  as  the 

copyholder 
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In  this  case  is  cited  the  case  of  Ford  ver.  €k).  Ja.  353. 
Ward  J  where  the  lord  granted  to  his  copyholder 
the  freehold  of  his  copyhold,  by  the  words  of 
(Grant  unto  him  all  the  lands,  tenements  and 
hereditaments  thereto  appertaining,  and  thereto 
used  and  occupied) ;  and  it  was  held  he  lost  his 
/wK..^  ^  copyhold  /A:^  j  the  reason  seems  to  be,  because 

/  the  common  was  nothing  appertaining,  ^c.  to  f  22*;  1 
the  freehold  he  granted  :  But  as  this  case  is  re- 
ported by  Moor,  no  other  words  are  put  in  (l)  Mo.  667. 
all  commons,  S^c.  appertaining  to  the  said  mes- 
suage ;  and  there  another  reason  is  added,  viz. 
now  he  claims  by  the  lord  who  cannot  have  com- 
mon in  his  own  ground.  But  this  is  a  reason 
only  where  the  common  is  in  the  lord's  soil ; 

but 

copjholder  on  enfranchisement  had  ceased  to  be  a  cus*  Note  XC VIII. 
tomary  tenant,  for  he  must  afterwards  have  held  of  the 
lord  above.    (See  ante  212.  N.  XC.)  and  see  it  differently 
reported  in  a  Lord  Rai/m.  1225,  and  also  in  SalL  364. 

If  common,  by  enfranchisement,  be  extinct  at  law,  equity 
will,  under  certain  circumstances,  decree  its  continuance. 
See  the  case  of  Styant  v.  Staker,  2  Vern,  250.  and  further 
Com.  Dig.  Copyh.  (K.  6) ;  Vinery  Copyh,  (K.  e) ;  and  post. 
310. — ^Watb.] 

(k)  [*^  His  copyhold  :*' — Perhaps  it  should  have  been 
*^  his  conmion :"  as  in  that  case  it  was  adjudged,  that  as 
the  copyhold  was  extinguished  on  the  conveyance  of  the 
freehold,  the  common  was,  in  consequence,  lost ;  the  estate 
thus  ceasing  to  which  it  was  annexed.  See  the  case  of 
Marsham  v.  Hunter,  Cro.  Jac.  253. — Watk.] 

(I)  [''  In  all  commons  :'*— It  should  have  been  <<  than  all 
commonB.    See  Moorcy  667.  pi.  91 5.— Watk,] 
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1  Brovnd.  17$.  bttt  the  Other  holdB  where  it  is  in  ant)thePs  soil, 
which  is  a  much  stronger  case;  for  as  it  seems 
in  Mich  case  therq  is  no  way  to  continue  the  com* 
mon :  for  by'the  grant  of  the  freehold  lit  is 
gone,  and  the  lord  can  make  no  new  grant  of  it, 
but  in  his' soil  he  may. 

^^- Cop.  i6».  My  lord  Ct>ke,  in  his  Treatise  of  Copyholds^ 
;    saith,  that  if  the  lord  demand  his  rent  of  the 

St».  447-  copyholder,  and  he  saith  that  he  wants  money, 
tod  intreats  the  lord  to  forbear  until  he  be  pro^ 
idded  ;  that  this  is  a  forfeiture.  Apd  that  if  the 
lord  make  a  continual  demand  upon  the  laJid, 
and  the  copyholder  is  not  there^  this  is  a  fbr^ 
feiture  ;.  but  if  he  demand  imce,  and  nobody  is 
there,  this  is  no  forfeiture.  Now  as  in  other 
resects,  so  in  this,  copyhold  customs  are  not  to 
be  expounded  by  the  strict  rules  of  law,  which 
appears  from  what  Coke  says,  who  owns  that  if 
the  copyholder  be  not  there  upon  the  land,  it  is 
no  forfeiture ;  yet  in  case  of  a  condition  for  re- 
[  226  ]  entry,  that  had  been  a  forfeiture  to  entitle  the 
feoffor  to  an  entry.  But  the  condition  annexed 
to  copyhold  estates,  is  a  condition  in  law ;  for 
the  estates  of  copyholders  are  but  an  estate  at 
will,  and  yet  the  law  makes  an  inheriitance  of  it, 
and  puts  it  out  of  the  power  of  the  lord  to  de- 
termine their  estates,  so  long  as  they  do  their 
services.  But  when  they  fail  doiiig  this,  the 
law  no  longer  protects  their  estates,  but  sufiers 
the  lord  to  enter ;  but  then  this  refusal  to  do 
their  services  itmst  be  wilful,  as  it  tseems,  which 

wiU 
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will  amount  to  a  determinatioix  of  the  will  of  the 
copyholder,  and  not  any  other  refusal,  if  he  sig* 
nifies  his  design  to  pay,  and  so  to  continue  his 
will;  and  therefore  the  case  ahove,  where  the 
copyholder  intreated  the  lord  to  forbear,  is  not 
Jaw  (m).    To  prove  which,  there  is  the  case  of 
Crisp  BXkd  Fryar^  where  that  was  held  no  for- Moor,  623. 
feiture  j  but  the  case  itself  was  upon  a  demand  ^Jg^"'  ^**' 
upon  tlie  land  for  three  years  rent,  no  body 
being  there,  whether  it  were  a  forfeiture  or  no  ? 
an4  as  ilie  case  is  reported  by  OoAre,  one  judge  Cro.  £1.505. 
was  of  opinion  it  was  n<^  forfeiture,  because  it 
^i(^ts  only  a  denial  in  law ;  and  that  the  condition 
in  law  was  not  annexed  to  the,  |ion-payment, 
but  to  the  wilful  refusal :  But  two  other  judges 
held  it  to  be  a  forfeiture,  and  that  a  denial  in   [  227  ] ' 
law  is  a  forfeiture,  as  well  as  a  denial  in  deed ; 
zed  a^umatur  \  and  no  m(^e  of  it  is  said  in  that 
book.     But  the  case  is  also  ^reported  in  Moor ;  Moor,  350. 
and  there  It  is  said  to  be  held  a  foi'fi^ture  by  the 
same  two  judges ;   but  the  reason  giren  was, 
'  because 


(m)  [Note  XCIX.— The  truth  is,  that  all  forfeitures  are  Note  XCIX. 
odious  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  and  therefore  it  always  leans 
against  them.  In  this  csise,  the.  copyholder  does  not  deny 
file  right -of  the  lord  to  the  reilt ;  he  does  not  disavow  his 
dependency ;  he  only  solicits  *n.  indMlgence  :-^If  the  lord 
do^s  not  choose  to  accede  to  it,  he  may  distrain.  This 
therefore  cannot  amount  to  a  forfeiture.  See  1  RoU,  Abr. 
Copt/h.  (p.)pL  4.  Moorey  3S<^*pt'  468,  and  623.  pL  851. 
Cro.  Eih.  505— Watk.] 
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because  so  long  a  non-payment  amounted  to  a 
wilful  refusal. 

My  lord  Coke  says,  that  a  demand  upon  the 
'  laud  is  no  forfeiture,  if  the  tenant  be  not  there, 
unless  it  be  a  continued  demand :  And  there  is 
Hob.  1 A5.      the  case  in  Hobart^  where  it  was  adjudged,  that 
Cro.Jac.617.  a  demand  for  rent  or  fine  must  be  of  the  person 
4C0.  V7  aS.  ^^ *^®  copyholder  («),  which  proves  that  a  denial 
in  law  will  not  make  a  forfeiture. .  The  case 
was,  the  lord  assessed  a  fine  of  twenty  nobles 
upon  his  copyholder,  and  appointed  him  to  pay 
it  to  his  bailiff  at  his  house  within  the  manor, 
three  months  after }  and  the  fine  being  not  paid 
at  the  time  appointed,  he  entered  without  any 
demand. 
Latch^  laa.         The  case  of  Williams  was  this ;  the  lord  de- 
manded the  rent  of  the   copyholder;   he  an- 
swered, he  had  it  not  with  him  then,  but  that  he 
would  pay  it  as  soon  as  he  could  \  the  lord  said, 
pay  it  at  my  house  at  such  a  day,  which  house 
was  within  the  manor.     Adjudged,  first,  that 
[  228  ]  the  copyholder's  words  (though  a  denial  in  law) 
was  no  forfeiture,  but  his  non-payment  at  the 
day  assigned  was  a  forfeiture,  because  it  amounted 
to  a  wilful  denial,  for  he  promised  to  pay  it,  and 
failed  ;  but  had  the  place  assigned  been  out  of 
the  manor,  it  had  been  no  forfeiture.     This  case 
is  apparently  different  from  that  next  preceding ; 

for 

II  ■     I     111      m  «    I  I  I  ■  I  ■  ■  ■  II    ]i  ■■      ■■  II    ■        ■!  »i  I  I  . 

(«)  [See  a»<tf,  3i9.-*Watk.]  .  
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for  here  was  a  demand  of  the  copyholder  him-. 

self  J  there  was  no  demand  at  all.     There  is  the  lit.  Rep.  a68. 

case  of  Caston  ^xid  Utbertj  where  a  widow  had 

copyhold  lands,  and  divers  persons  came  for  the 

rent,  whom  she  put  off  with  delays ;   at  last 

comes  a  young. gentleman  and  demands  it;  she 

answered,  that  she  did  not  know  him,  but  if  he 

would  dance  before  her,  if  she  liked  his  dancing, 

she  would  pay  him  ;  this  denial  was  adjudged  no 

forfeiture,  not  being  wilful. 

If  the  estate  of  the  lord  cease  by  limitation  of®  Co.  92. 
use,  and  the  use  and  estate  of  die  manor  are 
transferred  to  another,  who  demfiids  the  rent, 
and  the  copyholder  denies  to  pay  it ;  no  for- 
feiture, without  notice  to  him  of  the  change  of 
the  use  and  estate.  The  like  law  of  a  bargain 
and  sale  of  a  manor  inrolled,  ^c. 

It  seems  the  law  is  the  same  concerning  lease 
and  release  ;  but  if  the  manor  be  in  possession  of 
the  lord  himself,  and  not  in  the  hands  of  any  [  2119  ] 
lessee,  and  he  makes  a  lease,  and  then  releases, 
the  lessee  having  possession  ;  qtuerCj  if  the  copy- 
holder denies  paying,  if  this  is  not  a  forfeiture, 
because  the  entry  of  the  lessee  is  notice  as  much 
as  livery,  ^.? 

^on-appearance  at  court  after  summons  is  Moor,  356. 
a  forfeiture  of  the  copyhold ;  but  without  warn-  ?  roi.  Rep', 
ing  it  is  no  forfeiture,  but  only  negligence ;  and  ^^'  ^^• 
after  summons  it  is  a  forfeiture,  without  an  ex-  Cio.'£i.  505. 
press  refusal,  as  in  case  of  rent :  For  the  conse- 
quence is  more  fat^l  in  this  case,  because  vnthout 

the 
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the  copyfaolder'a  attendance  there  can  be  no 

court. 

1  Leo.  104.        It  is  held  per  toL  cur.  in  Sir  J.  Braunche's 

case,  that  a  general  warning  widiin  the  parish  ia 

sufficient^  so  that  if  the  copyholder  doth  not 

coine,  let  him  live  where  he  ^idH,  it  is  a  fbrfeiturey 

because  his  tenant  may  send  him  woid :  It  was 

there  likewise  held»  that  sickness,  or  a  great 

office,  may  excuse  the  copyholder's  attendance, 

and  that  services  could  hot  be  done  by  attor^ 

ney  (p\  but  an  attorney  may  essom.    But  as  to 

the  point  of  general  warning  four  days  notice 

had  been  adjudged  sufficient  tune ;  and  how  can 

a  eopyhc^der  be  summoned  in  that  time  dmt 

lives  200  miles  off?  therefore  it  was  held  in  the 

Cro.  £1. 353.  case  o£  Tavemer  ver«  Cromwel,  that  general  no- 

^F'3^0  1    *^^^  ^^  ^^^  sufficient,  but  a  personal  summons  (p)i 

The.  like  in  Crisp  and  Fryar^s  case.     This 

opinion  seems  most  reasonable.     If  a  copyholder 

.;   J  be  in  debi:,  and  is  afraid  of  being  arrested,  or  is 

Go.  Cop.  159.  a  bankrupt,  and  keeps  house,  these  are  good 

excuses.     Vide  ^  Leo.  icyj, 

. .  The  lord  comes  to  i^e  copyhdider,  jiud  ror 

^lires  him  to  do  his  services,  and  the  cof>yhd<kr 

Latch,  123.     answers,  if  they  are  due,  he  will  do.  them,  but  it 

^^'     '      shall  beisried  at  law  first,  whether,  they  are  due 

by  law;  this  is  no,  forfeituse,.  being  no  wilful 

refusal. 

(0)  [Supplement  to  Co.  Copyh.  s.  i8.  a&d  ante,  184.  (2). 
— Watk.J  • 

(j9)  [FUihtr  on  Copyh.  93.  ace, — Watk.] 
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refusal.  If  the  copyholder  say,  if  it  be  a  court,  ^ 
he  will  appear  at  it,  if  not  he  will  not,  this  is  no 
forfei<;ure ;  but  if  there  were  no  controversies 
about  the  Court,  but  that  U  only  us^  as  ^  ^hift^ 
then  it  seems  it  is  a  forfeiture. 

If  a  copyholder  refuse  to  be  admitted,  it  is  a  style,  387. 
fprf^iture.     If  a  copyholder  come  not  to  be  ad-  crorjac!^ioi. 
mitted  where  the  custom  of  the  manor  is  that  *  J^-  ^^' 

,    .      1    ,1  11.1     4-Leo.  30, 31. 

every  heir  shall  come .  to  court  to  be  admitted ; 
and  if  he  do  not^  proclamation3  shall  be  made  for 
him  to  come  in;  and  so  in  the  two  next  courts, 
or  else  that  the  lord  shall  seise;  this  is  a  forfei- 
ture, for  the  custom  is  a  good  custqm  (9),  being 
only  to  compel  the  tenant  to  come  in  and  be 
admitted.  But  [otherwise]  if  the  heir  be  beyond  [  231  ] 
sea  at  the  time  of  the  descent,  or  within  age,  non 
compos^  or  in  prison.  But  it  seems  such  custom 
would  bind  a  feme  covert  (r),  being  like  to  the 

case 

(q)  [Note  C. — But  without  such  special  custom  the  lor4      Note  C. 
can  only  seize  quousque.    See  1  Lev.  63.     1  Leon*  loo. 
ca.  ia8*    3  Durnf.  8^  Bastj  162.  and  see  Carthetv,  41—6- 
and  Virieri  jGopyh.  (N.  c) ;  see  elsopost.  28d  &  287.  (c). 

By  ti^  £0o4f^  law,  when  the  feud  hecame  hereditary, 
proclamation  was  made  for  th^  heir  tp  make  his  claim :  If 
he.neglepted  to  appear  on  die  third  sunpoonfs,  the  lor4 
W9a  |>at;into  po^gssion  till  j^e.  did  appear ;  If  he  appeared 
^ithin  the  yi^ar,  .the;  possession  w^  r^stOi^d.tahim.;  but 
if  Jb^  did  not^  jtbe  feud  w«j8  absolute^  .losti  mi  se$ 

p;.^«7^l^^dW^^54.:N*;XXIL^Watk♦3   > 

(^).[The  oopyhoId.eH0le&i»f  femes  coi^t  are  pr^ierved 
.  ..  from 
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ouie  of  fines  at  common  law;  in  which  case  they 
only  were  not  bound  who  could  not  make  claim ; 
but  a  feme  covert  having  a  husband,  may  claim 
by  him,  and  therefore  she  was  bound.  But  if 
such  heir  be  within  England  at  the  time  of  the 
first  proclamation  passed  (^),  and  then  go  be- 
yond sea,  he  shall  forfeit;  for  he  had  warning, 
and  ought  to  have  come  in,  and  not  have  disabled 
himself  from  making  claim.  But  if  he  had  gone 
beyond  sea,  after  the  descent  (/),  and  before  the 

first 


from  forfeiture  in  these  cases,  and  the  manner  of  their  ad- 
mission, and  the  lord's  remedy  for  his  fines,  prescribed  ^nd 
regulated  bj  the  tUU.  g  Geo.  c.  29. — Watk.] 

(*)  [See  8  Co.  100.  b.— Watk.] 
Note  CI.  (0  [Note  CI.^ee  8  Co.  101.  a.    Cro.  Jac.  101. 

Although  the  heir  is  not  obliged  to  come  in  and  be  ad- 
mitted till  his  ancestor's  death  has  been  formally  presented 
and  proclamation  regularly  made,  (of  which  see  3  Durnf, 
4*  Ecutf  164.  notes,)  though  he  be  within  the  realm; 
1  Leon.  104.  ca.  128.  3  Leon.  221.  ca.  294^  4  I^eon.  31. 
ca*  84.  post.  286 ;  yet  it  should  seem  that  he  shall  be  bound, 
on  presentment  and  proclamations  made,  if  he  leave  the- 
kingdom  after  the  deticent,  and  before  the  first  proclama- 
tion; for  the  point  on  which  these  cases  turn  is,  whether, 
by  intendment  of  law,  the  heir  could  have  had  notice  of 
the  descent  and  his  obligation  to  be  admitted,  or  not? — 
And  it  seems  that  the  law  will  intend  that  he  had  know- 
ledge^'if  he  be  within  the  realm  at  the  time  of  his  ancestor's 
decease :  But  if  it  should  be  ^parent  that  the  heir  could 
not  have  been  informed  of  such  event  before  his  depturture, 
Uie  court  woidd  relieve  ;  as  in  such  case  the  presumptioa 
or  intendment  of  law  would  be  rebutted.  And  it  riiould 
seem  that  the  court  would  be  satisfied,  even  with  dight 

grounds. 
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first  pipclamatipDy  this  had  been  no  forfeiture; 
for  at  the  time  of  the  court  he  is  to  make  claim;  Cro.  Jac.  loi. 
Med  qtuere.  It  was  said  by  Williams^  that  be- 
cause the  lord  cannot  have  any  services  done 
him  in  the  mean  time,  that  the  lord  may  seise 
the  lands  and  take  the  mean  profits  *,  and  shall  - 
not  be  answerable  for  them,     Sed  qtujere  {it). 

If  a  jury  or  homage  refuse  to  present  the  ar- Dyer,  211. 6. 
tides,  according  to  their  oath,  this  is  a  forfeiture  c^'Il  535. 
of  their  copyholds,  for  the  prejudice  thereby  en-  ^• 
suing.     If  the  copyholder  make  a  lease  (w\  it  is 
a  forfeiture,  yet  it  is  no  disseisin  to  the  lord  (a:), 
which  is  plain  from  the  cases  that  say  such  a  lease   [  232  ] 
is  good  against  every  body  but  the  lord ;  for  it 
could  not  be  a  lease  at  all,  if  it  were  a  disseisin. 
It  is  a  forfeiture,  because  the  copyholder  has 
broke  the  custom  of  the  manor,  by  bringing  in  a 
tenant  without  any  admittance;  but  it  is  no  dis- 
seisin in  favour  of  the  lord,  since  the  copyholder 
hath  such  estate  as  may  last  much  longer  than 
the  lease,  and  not  a  bare  lease  at  will. 

A  lease 

grounds,  in  order  to  rebut  such  presumption ;  as  forfeitures     Note  CI. 
are  not  to  be  favoured ;   and  the  inclination  would  be 
rather  for  the  benefit  of  the  heir  at  law.— Watk.] 

*  [See  Godbob,  268.  ca.  371.  at  the  end  of  the  case.— 
Watk.] 

(tt)  [See  CaHh.  41-— 5-    3  jDumf.  Sf  East,  162,  and 
post.  308.  N,  CLXI.-.Watk.] 

(ttf)  [i.  e.  A  lease  not  warranted  by  custom.    See  ante, 
312,  &c.— Watk.] 

(«)  [See  post.  309.  («).— Watk.] 
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1  Biilst  189.  A  lease  that  will-  make  a  copyholder  forfeit 
his  estate^  ought  to  have  a  certain  beginniiig  and 
endy  or  else  it  is  a  void  lease^  and  can^conyey  at 
most  but  an  estate  at  will,  which  is  no  foifeiture. 

Jones,  349-     A  copyholdcr  for  life  makes  a  lease  for  a  year, 

1  Bui8t.3i5.  ^d  then  makes  a  lease  to  the  same  party  for 
another  year/ to  commence  one  day  after  the 
first  year»  and  then  surrenders  his  copyhold  to 
the  lord;  it  was  adjudged  the  second  lease  was 
a  forfeiture ;  for  it  is  not  warranted  by  custom, 
and  so  being  out  of  the  custom,  it  is>  as  every 
other  lease  for  years,  a  forfeiture ;  for  though  it 
be  not  to  commence  till  after  the  first  lea^e  ended, 
yet  the  land  is  charged  with  a  double- interest, 
one  in  pnesenH,  the  other  injuturo ;  which  is 
against  tiie  custom)  and  so  a  forfeiture  (j/).  Se- 
condly, It  was*  adjudged  this  lease  was  void 
against  the  lord,  who  had  the  land  by  the  sur- 

tR0i.Abr.510.  render,  and  when  the  lord  enters  by  force  of  the 

[  233  J    surrender,  he  is  in  by  title  paramount- the  lease. 

But  it  seems  the  first  lessee  shall  enjoy  his  lea^e, 

or  else  it  were  in  the  power  of  the  lord  to  defeat 

his  own  grant.     There  is  nothing  said  of  this; 

iRoij)Lbr.5o8.but  the  case  in  Rolle  is.  That  the  leases  were 
executed  at  one  and  the  same  time;  and  then 
the  lessee,  being  particeps  criminis,  may  perhaps 
forfeit  i  and  as  the  case  is  reported  by  the  rest, 

the 


(y)  [See  1  Roll.  Ahr.  S(yj,  8.    Copyh.  (D),  pi.  8,  &c. 
and  poit.  334.~Watk.] 
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the  lease  was  madeto  him  to  commence  in  if^ter- 

sion;  and  so  he  is  as  much  party  to  the  wrong 

as  in  the  other  way;  and  so  it  seems  thelord  Cro.  Jac.  308. 

may  enter  presently.    The  same  point  of  a  lease 

for  a  year  except  a  day,  adjudged  »  forfeiture. 

A.  makes  a  lease  of  his  copyhold  to  one  for  a  Cro.  Jac.  301. 
year,  and  then  covenants  the  lessee  shall  enjoy 
it  de  fonno  in  annum.     No  forfeiture,  only  a 
covenant  and  not  a  lease.     Qucpre^  and  see  the 
book  j  for  the  words  Covenant  and  Grant  make 
a  lease,  &c.     But  in  another  case  it  was  held,  Cro.  Car.  207. 
that  these  words  by  construction:  might  make  a   "*'  ^'  ^^' 
lease,  where  the  lands  might  be  let;  but  other- 
wise where  the  lands  could  not  be  let;  which 
distinction  seems  very  reasonable ;  for  the  words 
themselves  do  not  impoH  a  lease;  and  it  would 
be  a  very  injurious  construction  to  make  them  a 
lease,  and  so  a  forfeiture,  when  they  only  import   [  234  ] 
of  themselves  a  covenant  (z).  ^  ^®^"  ^' 

A' lease  for  years  by  parol,  to  commence  f»  Cro.  £1.499. 
JuturOy  is  a  forfeiture,  because  of  the  unlawful  ?iti.Abr.5o8. 
contract  made  to  the  lord's  disherison.  M<>or,  39a. 

The  lord  gives  licence  to  his  copyholder  to  Moor,  lat. 
make  a  lease  for  twenty-one  years,  to  begin  next 

Michaelmas  i 

(«)  [Mr.  Hargrove  remarks  that  *'  though  in  general  See3Keb.638. 
<<  a  covenant  amounts  to  a  lease,  yet  it  seems  harsh  to  give  ^^^**  ^^ 
**  such  a  construction  where  a  lease  amounts  to  a  for- 
^'  feiture,  and  the  intention  of  the  parties  may  have  effect 
"by  way  of  agreement."    N.  (4)  to  Co.  Litt.  59-«-~ 
Watk.] 
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Michaelmas  \  the  copyholder  makes  a  lease  ac^ 
Ci^dingly;  but  before  J/icAoe/mo^  makes  another 
lease  by  indenture  to  another  for  twenty-one 
years  to  begin  at  Michaelmas  next ;  it  was  held 
by  Anderson  that  this  was  a  forfeiture ;  sed 
qiuBre*y  for  the  lease  was  void  in  point  of  interest, 
and  only  worked  by  way  of  estoppel  betwixt  the 
parties ;  and  if  no  interest  passed,  how  could  it 
be  a  forfeiture?  yet  had  the  first  lease  been  sur- 
rendered, the  second  leas^  would  have  taken 
effect,  and  then  the  land  had  been  charged  with 
a  lease  without  licence  \  but  till  that  happened, 
the  land  was  charged  with  nothing  in  point  of 
interest.  And  this  is  not  like'  the  case  of  a 
future  lease ;  for  there  the  land  is  bound  pre- 
sently; and  though  this  may  happen  to  be  a 
charge,  yet  the  supposition  is  foreign,  and  ought 
not  to  be  intended  to  work  a  forfeiture.  If  a 
man  make  a  deed  of  feofiment  of  his  copyhold, 
or  a  demise  for  life,  without  livery,  no  fo]feiture» 
[235  ']  because  without  livery  nothing  passes  (a)  j  but 
by  a  lease  for  years  an  interest  passes  by  the 
delivery  of  the  deed,  and  therefore  that  is  a 
1  Inst.  59.  a.   forfeiture  (a). 

Co.  Cop.  163.      My  lord  Coke  says,  if  tenant  for  life  of  a 
Mod.  199.      copyhold  suffer  a  recovery  by  plakit  in  the  lord's 

courty 


(a)  [See  Co.  Copyh.  8.  58;  Com.  Dig.  Copyh.  (M,  3); 
Vinery  Copyh.  (G.  c)  &  (I^  c) ;  and  post.  255.  N.  CXYHI. 
338,  N.  CLXXXIX.^Watk.] 
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court,  as  a  copyholder  of  inheritance^  this  is  a 
forfeiture,  but  Lcjp  Cust.  page  206.  says  it  was 
otherwise  adjudged  in  the  case  of  Bird  and  Keck. 
IdcQ  quare  (*)•  If  a  copyholder  erect  a  new 
house  upon  the  land  without  licence,  it  is^  no 
forfeiture  (c),  because  it  is  for  the  melioration  of 
the  state  of  the  land ;  but  then  it  seems  this 
house  must  be  subject  to  all  the  customs  of  copy- 
hold land ;  therefore  if  he  pull  it  down  again»  1R0i.Ahr.507. 
it  is  a  forfeiture. 

Waste,  either  voluntary  or  permissive,  is  a  i  Buist.  50.    - 
forfeiture  of  copyhold  lands,  unless  there  be  alR^^Abr'.g^. 
custom  to  cut  trees,  &c.     It  seems  if  a  stranger  q^'^'  ^{g' 
doth  waste  in  the  copyhold  lands,  it  is  no  for- 
feiture, because  not  the  copyholder's  act  (d).  My 

lord 

(b)  [Note  ClI. — ^It  is  clear  that  the  recovery  by  the  te*  Note  CII. 
nant  for  life  will  not  affect  the  remainders  over ;  but  it 
may  be  a  forfeiture  of  the  life  estate  by  special  custom, 
of  which  the  lord  shall  take  advantage  and  not  the  re- 
mainder-man. (See  ante,  173.  (A). )  But  it  is  said  to  be 
no  forfeiture  even  of  the  life-estate,  without  such  special 
custom ;  the  lord  himself  b^ing  a  party  to  it. 

See  1  Freem.  iga.jd.  196.  Vinery  Copyh.  (L  c),  pi.  g.' 
in  marg.  and  Fisher  on  Copt/hMsf  96. — ^Watk.] 

(fi)  [1  Roll.  Abr.  507.  CopyA.(D),  pL  6.  ace. 

But  see  Dj/er,  321.  pL  31.  in  mar^.  Huit.  103.  4  Leon,^ 
241.  Ctf.  382,  contra. — "  As  it  altereth  the  nature  of  the 
«  thing,  and  putteth  the  lord  to  more  charge." 

See  also  Co.  Litt.  53.  a.  that  if  a  lessee  for  years  of 
freehold  lands  build  a  new  house  on  the  premises,  it  is 
waste ;  though  3  RM.  Abr.  815.  JVasie,  pi  22.  is  contra. 
— Watk.] 

(rf)  [I  RdL  Abr.  508.  Copj^h.  (D),  pi  17.   4  Co.  27.  a. 
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Iwd  CokCf  in  numbering  permissive  waste^  doth^ 

not  reckon  the  waste  done  by  a  stranger.    And 

a  Roll's  Rep.  further  it  is  resolred  in  CUftan^s  case,  that  if  the 

husband  commit  waste  in  lands  of  his  wife,  it 

4  Co.  27.  a.     is  a  forfeiture ;  but  if  a  stranger  commit  waste, 

it  is  no  forfeiture ;  and  it  seems  every  forfeiture 

[  236  ]   ought  to  be  the  wilful  act  of  the  copyholder,  so 

as  it  may  amount  to  a  determination  of  lus  will. 

iit.Rq>,267^  Turning  plowed  laqd  to  hop  ground  or  a  pis*- 

Cro.  £1. 5.      CA^  ^  A  forfeiture.    It  is  said  to  be  resolved  in 

c?w  **^'i^*  ™y  ^^^  Montague^^  case,  that  a  copyholder  by 

iRdLAbr.5o6- common  law,  cannot  take  house*bote,  &c«  but 

must  have  a  special  custom  to  warrant  it.  There 

is  the  case  of  East  and  Harding f  as  reported  by 

CrokOf  that  a  cc^yholder  cut  down  timber^trees, 

and  let  them  lie  five  years,  and  after  the  action 

brought  employed  one  of  them ;  but  the  jury 

found  he  cut  down  the  trees  for  the  reparation* 

of  his  house ;  and  even  in  thii^  case  two  judges 

were  of  opinion  that  it  was  no  forfeiture,  being 

cut 

(See  it.)    4  Leon.  241.    Ca.  381,  ace.  and  see  n.(«)  to' 
€^.Litt.63.a. 

But  Moore,  49.  ph  149.  is  contra.  And  Chief  Baron - 
Comyns  says  that  it  was  resolved  contra,  and  agreed  to  be 
settled,  in  litiftv.  802.  Dig.  Copyh.(NL.  3).  And  see 
1  Ves.^B^.  Rook  v.  Warth,  where  Lord  Harehoick  seemed 
to  consider  the  copyholder  *  as  answerable  for  waste  in  all 
cases,  except  it  were  occasioned  by  the  act  of  God.— Watk.] 


*  [Unless  tbere  be  *  custoin  to  the  cointiWy ;  «i  to  a  tenant  in  fee«/ 
3  Ves.  903.  Fawcet  v.  Lowther.    But  equitj  maj  relieve.    See  6  Fin. 
15a.  Copvh.  (£.  d.  ).pl.  ft.  and  1  Waik.  Copy^.  C.  8.    Of  forfeitiire/ 
p.  339— Watk.l  / 
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cut  down  to  repmr ;  and  y^t  Sri  the  putting  tbis 
case^  therer  is  no  custom  said  to  be  found  for  the 
cutting  down  timber  for  reparation.  But  Moor^ 
in  arguing,  says  diat  it  was  found  so.  Here 
the  trees  were  not  employed  in  five  years,  and 
then  but  one  employed,  and  that  too  after  die 
action  brought.  Moor,  in  reporting  this  case  in  Moor,  393. 
the  fcmner  part,  says,  the  copyholder  cut  down 
two  trees,  no  custom  being  found  one  way  or 
other,  for  the  cutting  to  be  a  forfeiture  or  dis- 
punishable. And  then  a  little  further  he  isaith, 
that  the  jury  found  the  custom  for  cutting  trees 
for  reparation;  and  then  afterwards  he  says,  [  937  ] 
that  it  was  resolved,  Doing  of  reparations  as  it 
isr  found,  though  it  be  five  years  after  the  cut- 
ting, and  after  entry  for  the  forfeiture  and  action 
brought,  is  a  dispensation  for  the  forfeiture^ 
llie  opinion  of  Popham  was,  that  a  copyholder 
may  cut-  timber  for  reparation,  without  custom. 
It  was  adjudged  between  Dwwbridge  and  Cocksy  Cm.  Ei.  29a. 
that  a  copyholder  may  lop  off  the  under-boughs  cro.  Ei.  36K 
wititeout  a  special  custom,. but  not  the  top-boughs, 
because  that  would  cause  a  ptitrefaction  in  the 
timber.  It  seems  reasonaUe  that  a  copyholder 
tSboiild  have  timber  to  repair,  8^.  sed  qtuere  (e). 

In 

{e)  [The  law  seems  to  foe  that  a  copyholder  may  take 
the  necessary  estovers  or  botes  on  his  copyhold  mihout  a 
special  custom.    1  LordRaym  552.    Past,  239,  40. 

But  to  enable  him  to  take  them  on  any  other  lands  qfhU 
Icrdt  a  special  custom  must  be  show^i.    4  Co.  31.  i.    So 

X  3  custom 
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8  Co.  64.        In  Swain^B  case  a  custom  was  found  to  iske 
c^jL^o.     touse-bote,  fire-bote,  Sfc.     Custom  that  every 
Cro.  Car.  320.  copyhold  tenant  may  cut  down  trees  at  their 
Noy,  a.'         will  and  pleiasure  is  unreasonable  and  void ;  for 
l^QG^^''     then  a  tenant  at  will  might  do  it.     So  it  is  for 
a  copyholder  for  life  to  do  it ;  and  one  of  the 
reasons  given  is,  that  the  succeeding  copyholder 
would  not  have  wherewithal  to  maintain  the 
house  and  the  plough,  which  plainly  intinlates 
that  a  copyholder  may  cut  timber  to  make  repa- 
rations ;  and  the  rather,  because  permissive  waste 
is  a  forfeiture  in  him.     If  there  is  a  copyholder 
for  life,  who  by  custom  may  name*  his  successor 

[  23S  ]  ^^^  ^^^^*  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  copyholder  to  name  his 
successor,  such  a  tenant  for  life  cannot  by  cus- 
tom cut  timber*.  But  if  he  had  been  a  cc^y- 
holder  of  inheritance,  such  custom  is  good. 
And  my  lord  Coke  says,  that  if  a  copyholder 
do  waste,  it  is  a  forfeiture,  unless  there  be  a  cus- 
tom to  the  contrary.  J£  there  be  a  custom  for 
a  copyholder  to  take  timber  for  reparations,  fuel, 
8  Co.  64.  SfC.  such  a  custom  is  good,  though  the  copy- 
holder have  but  a  particular  estate,  though  he 
cannot  do  what  he  will  with  the  timber. 

If  the  copyholder  take  the  shrouds  of  trees  by 
custom,  if  the  lord  takes  the  body,  an  action  on 

the 

custom  may  restrain  him,  as  not  to  be  taken  without  assign^ 
ment,  &c.    13  Co.  67.  68.  Heydon  and  Smith. — Watk.] 

*^  [See  1  Roll.  Abr. 560.  pi,  18  and  2  Dumf.  ^Eaa^'jj^e. 
Mardiner  v.  Elliott,  contra. — Watk.] 
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the  case  lies  against  him  {f)y  which  seems  to 
prove,  that  the  lord  may  not  cut  down  the  trees  Roll  Rep.  196. 
upon  the  copyhold  lands,  which  is  very  reason- 
able ;  for  the  copyholder  hath  a  particular  in^ 
4;erest  in  them  ;  and  then  if  a  copyholder  of 
inheritance  cannot  cut  them  down  by  custom, 
the  timber  may  stand  and  rot,  and  no  body  the 
better  for  it. 

Where  a  copyholder  may  take  trees  for  re- 
paration, the  cops  and  tops  belong  to  him,  and 
though  he  cannot  repair  with  them,  he  may3Buist.28i. 
sell  them  to  help  to  defray  the  charges.     Copy-  ^^^^^'  ^^' 
holder  for  life  cuts  down  trees,  the  lord  may 
take  them.     So  it  seems,  if  he  be  a  copyholder 
ofinheritance,  if  there  be  no  custom  (^)«  Under-   [  239  ] 
lessee  cuts  down  trees,  it  is  no  forfeiture  of  the 
copyholder's  estate  (A).  Mod.  94. 

If  the  lord  grants  his  trees  growing  upon  the 
land,  or  which  after  will  grow,  he  may  cut  the 
trees,  now  growing,  by  force  of  the  grant ;  but 
as  to  those  that  are  not  grown,  the  grant  is  void. 

Two  years  value,  for  a  fine  for  an  admittance  13  Co.  3. 

upon 

(/)  [See  jpcwf.  «39r  40.  N.  (4)  to  Co.  Litt.  60.  b.  Ld, 
Baym.  551.  ace. — Watk.] 

{g)  [i.  e.  where  he  is  not  entitled  to  them  as  estovers ; 
for  the  lord  is,  primi  facicy  entitled  to  the  timber  growing 
on  the  lands  of  his  copyholders,  save  as  to  botes.  See 
Lord  Raym.  551.  Fisher  on  Capyh.  98—100.  3  Durnfi 
4-  jE;as*,.746*— Watk.] 

Qi)  [See  n,  (a)  to  Co.  LUt.  63.  a.  and  arUe^  335-  (<0--* 
Watk.i 
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upon  a  sifrMlider,  was  Hedged  io^be  wn^ 
sonable  (i) ;  but  wbare  cq>yl^ddi  fae.Qvly  jGmt 
iifey  nod  fall  into  the  k>rd'$  hmds^  ^r^  the 
interest  passes  £r<»n  tibe  lci!rd»  and  sq  mrUtm 
domifA  res  ms^nari  debet  {k)i}>\ki:mc9i^M 
surrenders,  the  lord  is  only  an  instrummt. 
i3Co.^.         The  lord  of  the  manor  may  cnit  down  *he 

1  iJdO,  273*  •  • 

timber-trees  growing  upon  the  copyhold  lsnd4» 
provided  he  leave  sufficienl;  for  house-bote, 
Sgc,  (/).  This  must  be  understood  wh^«  tli^re 
,  is  no  custom  for  the  copyhplder  to  out  timber- 
irees.  Therefore  the  case  before  must  be  under^ 
stood,  when  the  lord  euts  down  the  trees,  there 
not  being  sufficient  left  for  fuel ;  for.  though 
a  custom  be  allied  for  taking  shrouds  for  fuel^ 
it  is  no  more  than  the  common  law  allows ;  and 

thcarefore 

Note  CIIL  (0  [Note  CIII.^— It  is  now  settled,  that  in  cases  where 
the  lord  is  compellable  to  admit,  and  the  heirs  of  the  per- 
son admitted  are  also  subject  to  fines  on  the  devolution  of 
ih'e  estate,  a  fine  must  not  exceed  tmo  years  improved 
Talue  of  the  lands,  without  deducting  land-tax,  Ac;  except 
quit-rents :  (See  D<n^L  724.  and  notes.)— Watk.] 

Note  CIV.  (it)  [Note  CIV— But  where  the  admission  is  not  com- 

pidsoTj,  asinvoluntiuxgrants;  or  in  ca^of  cqpjboldsfor 
lives,  where  there  is  no  right  of  renewal;  or  where»  in  cases  qf 
iidiericance,  the  fine  is  onlj  payable  on  the  admission  oS  |lie 
fonhaser^  whose  heirs  are  m>t  fineable;  an  iirbitraiy  ^e 
will  notbe  restricted,  but  may  exceed  the  two  years  valuer 
.See  1  Freenu 496.  pi 670.  13  Cb.  3.  1  Abr...  Cas*inEq.  1 30. 
Copyh.  (A),  pL  15.  in  marg.  (Case  of  Lord  Abergavenny 
r,  Thomas.>lWatk.3 
(0  [iSee  antcy  n.  (g^)— Watk.] 
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therefore  if  the  lord  ^ut  down  the  trees  .whiuntt  '    :   : 
lesymg  sufficient  for  fuel  for  the  copyholder  td 
take  shrouds  of,  ah  action  upon  the  case  liei 
gainst  the  lord-     And.  my  lord  Coke^  presently  .  £  240  ] 
after  he  had  laid  it  down  as  a  resolution  that  tibe 
lord  may  take  tike  timber-trees,  leaving  sufficient 
liar  the  c(^yholder  for  house-bote,  (^.  puts  a 
ease  of  an  action  upon  the  case  brought  by  13  Co.  69. 
a  copyholder  agamst  his  lord,  for  cutting. down 
pollingers,  where,  by  the  custom  t)fth&.manor^ 
every  copyholder  had  the  loppings  of  those  tree^ 
f<»:  fuel.     And  this  case  is  cited  to  prove  tliat  an  Cro.  £i.  6ag. 
action  of  trespass  lies  against  the  lord  for  cutting  ^^-546.355. 
trees,  not  leaving  sufficient,  so  that  the  cas^ 
must  be  understood,  where  there  wai  not  suffi- 
cient besides ;  or  else  my  Ibrd  C6lce  cites  a  <^ase 
where  it*  is  resolved  that  the  lord  isap  cut  down 
none,  to  prove  that  an  action  of  trespass  lies  for 
cutting,  and  not  leaving  sufficient;  which  fol- 
lows another  resolution  in  the  same  case,  that  the 
lord  may  cut  down  timber-trees,  leaving  suffi- 
cient ;  and  the  custom  to  cut  makes  no  altera- 
tion ;  for  it  is  resolved  in  the  same  case,  that 
every  cppyholder  de  com.  jure  may  take  trees 
for  house-bote  j  so  that  the  laying  the  custom 
seems  to  be  only  by  way  of  caution, 
(w)  It  seems  if  a  copyholder  commit  felony  or  strange,  447. 

treason,  "^- ^y"*®**^' 
^^  ■  *  1000. 

*  (w)  Revertitur  terra  ad  detnimm  capMem,  vel  adrecHm 
dofninum,  scUkd  ad  ipsum  ^  cuptti  feodo  est.    Braoton,  L  j. 
fol.130.    [See  W^ngA^  115.0.  (y).—Watk.] 
X4 
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[  241  ]   treason,  he  forfeits  to  the  lord,  without  any  par^ 
tkular  custom;  else  a  felon  would  have  no 
punishment  in  his  posterity,  if  he  had  copyholds 
Co.  Cop.  150.  of  never  so  great  value.    Coke^  in  one  place, 
^^^  says,  if  a  copyholder  commits  felony  or  treason,  he 

13  Co.  3.  forfeits  his  copyhold  presently ;  in  another  place 
he  says,  he  forfeits  upon  presentment  (n);  and 
in  a  third  place  he  says,  the  lands  escheat  to  the 
lord«  In  none  of  these  cases  he  mentions  any 
custom,  but  speaks  generally.  It  is  a  forfeiture 
presently  before  indictment  or  attainder,  as  it 
seems  (0),  because  the  custom  will  not,  in  favour 
of  a  felon,  support  an  estate  at  will,  but  let  the 
lord  determine  it,  as  in  case  of  any  other  estate 
at  will.  The  law  will  not  give  his  estate  to  the 
king,  because  then  the  lord  would  lose  his  ser- 
vices (^)  ;  yet  in  Packington^u  case,  a  custom 

is 

(n)  As  to  forfeitures  of  copyhold  estates  for  treason  or 
felony,  mde  T.  Joneses  Rep.  189.  a  Vent.  38.  3  Lexdnzy  93. 
2  Vent.  38.  1  Lev.  263.  1  Lev.  34,  l  Bubt.  13, 
2  Brawn.  217.  Godb.  287.  Cro.  Eliz.  499. 
NoteCV.  '  (0)  [Note  CV. — ^But  not  without  a  special  custom. 
i  Lev.  263.    2  Vent.  38.    2  Haxiok.  P.  C.  ch.  49.  s.  7. 

If  a  forfeiture  be  presented  and  the  lord  seize ;  yet,  on 
the  acquittal  of  the  t^iant,  the  forfeiture  shall  be  dis- 
charged, Godh.  267.  ca.  370 ;  and  so,  if,  after  conviction, 
he  has  his  clergy.     1  Lev.  263.  and  next  page. 

See  further  of  forfeiture  for  crimes,  2  Hcmh.  P4  C. 
ch.  49.  s.  7.  Com.  Dig.  Copyh.  (M.  1.)  Viner,  Copyh. 
(M.  o.)    Fish,  on  Copyh.  102. — Watk.] 

(p)  In  Packingfon*s  case  it  was  adjudged,  that  the  lord 
might  seise ;  because  the  custom  was  found  for  him  to  seise* 
1  Leo.  1. 
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i^  alledged  for  the  lord  to  have  the  forfeiture  of 
his  tenant's  copyhold  land  for  felony ;  and  there  i  Leo.  i. 
die  custom  was  for  the  wife  to  have  her  free-benchy   [  242  ] 
and  be  admitted,  during  which  time  he  that  had 
the  inheritance  was  attainted  and  died,  and  then 
the  wife  died ;  it  was  adjudged  the  inheritance 
was  forfeited  to  the  lord,  notwithstanding  he  was 
not  tenant  {q) :  the  custom  was  if  any  copy- 
holder be  convicted  of  felony  (jq).     However,  it  Co.  Cop.  164. 
seems  conviction  is  not  necessary  (r) ;  but  if  the 
thing  will  bear  it,  it  is  good  to  lay  a  custom. 

(js)  My  lord  Coke  says  (0>  that  if  a  copyholder  ut  supra. 
be  outlawed  or  excommunicated,  upon  present-  ^^^lowL 
ment  the  lord  Bhall  have  the  profits  of  the  lands^ 
It  is  said  in  Lex  Ciist  210.  that  if  a  copyholder 

be 


,   (y)  [Not6  CVI. — A  surrenderee,  or  devisee  (who  is  pro-  Note  CVI, 
perly  no  other)  of  a  copyhold,  who  commits  a  felony  and 
is  attainted  before  admission,  shall  not  forfeit  his  copyhold* 
3  WUs.  13. 

But  this  differs  from  Packington's  case:  There  the 
bfibnder  had  a  legal  reversion,  which  is  a  tenement,  (see 
DyeTf  i^7.h.pL  26)  :  But  here  the  person  attainted  had 
only  an  equitable  interest,  (see  antgy  163.  N.  LXXV.)  on 
which  the  custom  could  not  attach. — ^Watk.] 

(r).  [See  the  last  page,  N.  CV.— Watk.] 

{s)  If  tenant  at  will  be  outlawed,  his  estilte  is  deter- 
mimed ;  but  a  copyhold  is  not  forfeited  or  determined  by 
outlawry.    lAtt.  Rep,  334. 

.  A  copyholder  was  outlawed,  adjudged  it  is  no  forfeiture 
of  his  estate*  1  Leon.  99.  HetU  127.  [Post.  328.—^ 
Watk.] 

(0  {Sec  Co.  Copyh.  «.  58.— Watk.] 
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be  outlaid  in  a  portonal  action^  it  is  ao  forfeit 
tare  of  his  copyhold^  but  the  king  shall  bmt  the 
profits^  quasre  of  this;  £br  then  hovr  cm  the 
hml  have  his  sernces  paid  him?  QtUBre^  If  a 
eopyhdder  fotfeits  ahy  thing  in  outUwry,  unless 

a  K«b.  451-    for  a  capital  crime  (u)?    If  a  xhan  be  convict  of 

^'  manslaughter^  and  reads,  he  shall  not  forfeit* 

Inclosure  of  copyhold  lands  is  no  forfeiture  (w). 

Hut.  loa.  If  the  lord  hath  used  to  have,  a  field-course  over 
r  2l*i\  ^^^  Imds  of  the  cc^yholder,  if  he  inclose  tibem, 
and  there  hath  heea  a  custom  to  fine  for  such 
inclosure,  it  is  no  forfeiture;  but  if  there^hath 
been  no  custom  to  fine,  it  seems  it  is  a  forfeiture,; 
becayise  the  lord  hath  no  other  remedy.  Reseous 
wd  Jreplevin  are  forfeitures  of  cqiyhold  land» 
because  they  amount  to  wilful  refusids  (s).  De« 
facing  of  land«marks  is  a  forfeiture  (;y). 

Cro.  Car.  7.  jFeme  copyholder  of  inheritance  takes  husband, 
who  makes  a  lease  for  years  by  deed  indented, 
and  dies ;  the  feme  may  enter;  or  if  she  be  dead, 
her  heir  may  enter ;  because  the  forfeiture  for 
which  the  lord  might  enter,  continues  no  longer 
than  jthe  husband's  life,  and  then  s&e  may  avoid 

the 

'"■'  ■'      *  M       ■    I     II  mil  I         Ml ai     ■■■II  ■     ■III  i  ■    I  ■  I 

(m)  [See  Vin,  Chpyh.  (M.  c.)  p/.  5.  Ante,  185,  and 
|»rf.  328.    4  ^^.  Cdwm.  319.-^ Watk.] 

(fi^)  [Of  fiurfeiUure  on  i]iclosu]re»  see  HuU.  t&a,  3^ 
Prec.  in  Chanc.  568.  Sir  H.  Peocby  v.  Duke  of  Somerset. 
I  StrangCtMl*  S;  C.  J'isk.  on  Caps/h.  loi.  Fm.  CopyA. 
(L.  €•)— Watk.] 

(x)  [Co.  Copyh.  s.  57.— Watk.] 

(y)  [See  above,  n,;(w)*—Watk.] 
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the  lease  ^  but  i€jibA  does  ^njr  thlkig^  thatimakn 
tha  k»fi»e  to  have  eo«lhii]aiice>  it  deemtt  then  the 
|biff)»ttti9XQmain8 ;  hut  if  the  husbaod  doth  wute 
M  Jii;  cutting  trees*  iheire  the.  lord's  inherkimce 
bcang  pr^odi^edt  the  foiSfeiture  always  femainfi. 
So  if  the  hudwid  dailies  to  pajr  the  rent,  or  to  Ld.  Raym. 
do  SEuit  $;  for  the  lord  must  hate  his  services,  and  4^!  37. «. 
the  feme  hirth  no  way  to  avoid  those  ^^^^^^^^^^^1%. 
pances.    It  was  said  by  one  ^idge,  that  if  the 
lavtds  come  to  the  feme  after  marriage,  it  is  no 
forfeiture)  because  it  cannot  be  said  to  be  her 
fault  to  take  such  a  husband  as  would  not  do  the    [  244  ] 
iw^ces. '  But  it  seems .  this  distinction,  for  the 
reason  aforesaid^  is  c^  no  use,  and  it  is  not  meaoi* 
tioned  in  any  book.   Most  of  the  judges  of  Eng*-  Cro.  £i.  499* 
hindmte  of  opinion,  that  a  lessee  for  years  (z)  ^Rii^W 
might  take  advantage  inresently  of  a  forfeiture 
though  his  lease  were  to  commence  in  possession 
at  a  day  to  come.   It  is  agreed  on  all  hands,  that 
Jlessee  for  years  of  a  manor  may  take  advantage 
of  the  forfeiture^ 

,  A  copyholder  makes  a  lease  for  years,  the  lord  Owen,  63. 
grants  the  freehold  in  fee  or  for  years,  no  body 
4;ant  tajke  advantage  of  the  fQ^eituiej  for  the 
wrong  was  to  the  lord  pro  temporei  and  he  hath 
dispensed  with  it  by  making  a  grant. 
:    Cppyhcdder  for  life,  the  lord  makes  a  lease  to  Boi.  Abr.  858. 
Eminence  after  the  rad,  forfe^re,  or  determi* 
nation  of  the  estate  for  life ;   the  copyholder 

comnnts 

(«)  [See  further,  Vin.  OyyA.  (T.  c.>— Watk.] 
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Ld.  Raym.     commits  a  forfeiture ;  the  lord  will  not  enter  ; 

^^^'  the  lessee  may.    Copyholder  for  life,  remainder 

to  another  in  fee,  the  first  copyholder  commits  a 
forfeit,  he  in  the  remainder  shall  not  enter,  but 

9  Co.  107.  a.  the  lord  shall  hold  it  during  the  life  of  the  first 
copyholder*}  for  copyhold  estates  are  not  like 
those  at  common  law ;  for  in  copyhold  cases  the 
remainder  is  to  commence  after  the  death  of 
tenant  for  life,  and  not  after  his  estate  or  interest 
is  gone.  But  in  such  case  the  forfeiture  of  tenant 
[  245  ]  for  life  would  not  prejudice  the  estate  of  him  in 
remainder,  unless  there  be  an  express  custom 
for  it.     So  if  there  be  a  custom,  that  if  upon  a 

Cm.  £1;  879.  surrender  made,  the  cestuy  que  me  doth  not 
come  to  be  admitted  before  three  proclamations 
pass,  that  he  shall  forfeit  his  estate.  If  in  that 
manner  a  surrender  be  made  to  the  use  of  A.  for 
life,  the  remainder  to  jB.  in  fee ;  and  A.  suffers 
three  proclamations  to  pass,  and  jB.  makes  no 
claim ;  yet  i^l  not  jB.  forfeit  his  remainder, 
for  the  custom  shall  be  taken,^  strictly ;  but  the 
reason  of  the  resolution  of  the  case  implies,  that 
had  the  custom  been  laid  to  reach  remainders  too» 
it  had  been  good,  and  the  remainder  had  been 
forfeited  in  that  case. 

Cio.  El.  598.       Then  there  is  the  case  of  Rastal  and  Turner^ 

.  where  tenant  for  life  of  a  copyhold,  the  reyersion 

to  another  in  fee,  contrives  to  sell  the  copyhold 

to 

♦  [la  Mod.  133.  Head  »,  Tyler,  ace— WatL] 
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to  another  in  fee»  which  is  to  be  done  in  this 
manner :  The  tenant  for  life  is  to  commit  a  for- 
feiture, and  the  lord  is  to  seise,  and  grant  it  in  fee 
by  copy  to  the  vendee;  all  which  is  accordingly  i^-  BAjm. 
done;  it  was  adjudged,  that  the  interest  of  the       *    * 
reversioner  was  no  ways  prejudiced  by  the  for- 
feiture.    These  authorities  are  grounded  upon 
tiie  highest  reasons ;  for  else  he  that  hath  but  a 
particular  interest  in  copyholds,  will  have  as  good   [  246  J 
an  interest  as  those  that  have  a  fee ;  for  by  secrjet 
covin  be  may  commit  a  forfeiture,  and  so  give 
away  the  fee.     But  notwithstanding  these  au- 
thorities grounded  upon  so  good  reasons,  there 
is  a  case  in  Moor,  where  a  copyhold  to  two  for  Mo.49- 
lives  to  have  successive,  and  the  first  committed, 
a  forfeiture,  atid  it  was  adjudged  that  thereby 
the  remainder  was  forfeited  {a). 

It 

(a)  [Note  CVII.— See  Co.  Copt^h.  8.59.    Tracts,  138,  Note  CVH. 
cofitra.    See»also  Lord  Rayjn.  999. 

We  may  here  observe,  that  generally  speaking  the  acts 
of  one  copyholder  cannot  prejudice  the  estate  of  another  ; 
and  therefore  the  forfeiture  of  a  tenant  for  life  will  not 
destroy  the  remainders  over.  Cro.  Elk.  879.  Post.  350. 
305.  N.  CLVII.    See  2  P.  Wms.  10.  note  (F)- 

As  to  those  cases  indeed,  where^  on  grants  to  several 
for  lives  successive,  the  first  tenant  may  dispose  of  the 
whole  estate ;  it  seems  to  hold  only  where  the  first  tenant 
has  the  beneficial  interest  in  the  whole ;  as  it  would  be 
manifestly  unjust  that  one  person  should  injure  or  defe^ 
the  property  of  another;  and  a  custom  to  enable  any  one 
to  do  so  would  certainly  be  insupportable.  See  3  Lord 
Raym.g^.  Fish.onC0pyh.15,  9xxd  post.  305.  N.  CLVII. 

So 
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Co.  Cop.  164.      It  is  held  by  my  lord  CakCj  that  a  piw^f-^ 
Lltch^aaT^'  ment  is  necessary  to  make  a  forfeiture  in  those 
3  Keb.  641,    0a8es  where  the  lofd  oannot  fee  presumed  to 
have  notice  of  himself,  as  if  the  tenant  commit 
felbiiy.    Bat  it  is  said  per  Cur.  aUbiy  that  pre- 
sentment is  not  of  necessity,  but  only  for  the 
lord's  better  instruction,  and  he  may  take  notice 
himself  if  he  will.     And  indeed  the  reason- 
given  by  Coke  is  of  no  cogency,  that  because 
the  lord  cannot  by  intendment  have  notice  of 
ihem  himself,  that  therefore  h^  shall  take  no  ads 
vantage  of  them  without  {tt^sentment;   for  if 
he  can  take  notice  of  them,  why  should  he  not, 
since  presentment  is  not  that  which  gives  title, 
but  only'leti  bnn  know  what  he  hath  a  title  to? 
But  however,  it  is  s^e  to  get  such  things  pre* 
sented  ;  and  if  there  be  a  custom  for  it,  it  must 
Cro^'^353.  ^  pursued.     Where  the  tenure  is  several,  there 
[  247  ]   the  forfeiture  of  one  part  is  not  a  forfeiture  of 
^  Keb^?*i     aH  (i).     It  is  said  by  my  lord  Coke,  that  if  the 
tenure  be  one,  that  a  feofi^ent  of  pak  is  a  for- 
feiture of  the  whole.     But  it  is  said  in  Zej? 
Custom,  that  onlj  so  much  is  forfeited  ;  but  if 
waste  be  committed  in  part,  that  the  wliole  by 
the  same  tenure  is  forfeit;  for  that  goes  to  the 

destruction 

Note  CVn.        So  the  acts  of  the  copj^oldelr  al<me  AHH  not  pr^udice 
tlMilord.    Seeii}a£(ii%   ^ 

'  Nor  cab  tiKMe  of  the  loi^  Didy  fVijacBee  histenanti 
s  Co*  17;  a:  &c»«*kWa«k^] 
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desfaraddoii  *  ^xf  thfe  hodses,  -  and  so  of  the  ^hole 
copyhold  estates.  But  if  there  be  no  btnldmg, 
qutere ;  for  it  seems  uiireasonable  then,  that  waste 
in  part  diould  be'  a  iforfeitnre  of  the  whole ;  and 
so  it  seebs  in-case  of  feoffinent  of  pert. 

Copyholder  by  licenee  lets  tar  years,  the  lessee  i  Roi.Abr.509. 
makes  a  feoffisieit,  he  only  forfeits  hi^  lease.  It 
is  said  to  be  resolved  in  Chancery,  that  if  the 
&ther  commits  a  forfeiture,  and  dies,  and  the^ 
lord  admits  his  heir  (c\  that  this  is  no  dispensa-^Tothii,  107. 
tion  with  the  fmfeiture,  because  the  ancestor 
died  seised  of  no  estate,  and  sd  hone  could  de-- 
scend  to  th^  heir.  This  case  seems  to  be  unr^iEt-* 
sonable,  for  it  seems  that  the  ancestor  died  seised 
of  an  estate ;  for  nothing  remoTca  the  legal 
estate  and  interest  out  of  him  but  the  lord's 
seizure  (fl^.    . 

.  There  is  a  distinction  taken  in  Keble^  thafe  3  Keb.  341- 
where  after  the  death  of  the  tenant,  the  lord  ac- 
cepts ja  heriotr  service,  that  is  a  dispensation  witJi 
the  foifeitiire,  but  not  where  he  accepts  heriot^  [  248  ] 
qustom:  This  povesr  that  after;die  fbrfature 
the  estate  is  in  the  tenant^  else  the  Jdrd  could  ncft^ 
have   heriot.     The  reason  for  the  difference  vide  Cro.  Car. 
teems  to  be,  because  in  accepting  of  heriot-  ?^'eb!^?5. 

service 

(c)  [The  lord  in  all  cases  must  have  notice  of  the  for-' 
feitur^  otherwise  it  will  not  be  a  dispensation.  See  the; 
next  page.  FUh.  on  Copyh.  108.  andsee  alsoi  PM.  334^ 
N.  CLXXVII>^Watk;3 

(4)  [See:ai|^#,  ^13.  N.  XCH.-fWittk.i 
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service,  headmits  the  heir  tenant ;  but  in  accepting 
heriot-custom,  he  only  admits  the  tenant  died 
seised.  Sed  qtuere ;  for  it  seems  to  me  to  be 
a  dispensation ;  for  he  admits  him  to  be  tenant 
after  the  forfeiture  committed;  and  therefore 
if  the  lord  accept  of  any  services  after  he  knows 
of  the  forfeiture,  it  is  a  dispensation ;  for  why 
should  not  the  acceptance  and  acknowledgment 
of  the  tenant  to  be  tenant  after  a  forfeiture,  a$ 
well  dispense  with  a  forfeiture,  as  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  heir  to  be  a  tenant  ?  But  it  was 
resolved  in  that  case,  that  if  the  lord  had  once 
entered  for  the  forfeiture,  no  acceptance  after* 
ward  shall  conclude  him* 

1  Leo.  104.  If  the  tenant  appear  not  at  court  after  personal 
warning,  and  the  lord  amerce  him,  this  it  a  dis- 
pensation with  the  forfeiture.  If  a  copyholder 
come  to  his  estate  tortiously  (it  seems  it  must  be 
by  admittance,  else  the  release  will  not  operate 
at  all)  {e)  and  commits  a  forfeiture,  and  then  he 
that  hath  right  releases  to  him,  this  shall  hinder 
[  249  ]   the  lord's  entry,  because  now  he  hath,  as  it  were, 

1  Brow.  149-  another  estate,  of  which  he  hath  committed  no 
forfeiture.    Sed  qtuere  (/)• 

If 

{<?)  [See  ardcy  157.  N.  LXIX— Watk.] 
NoteCVin.       (/)  [Note  CVIII.— In  1  BrotonL  149, 150,  the  case  is 
80  stated  by  Yeherton  ;  but  the  reporter  says  that  fVaber 
seemed  of  another  opinion,  and  therefore  adds  a  ftuercy  as 
oar  author  has  done. 

Indeed  the  doctrine  seems  justly  questionable.    The 
person  wrongfully  admitted  was  tenant  to  the  lord ;  if  he 

then 
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If  the  tenant  repairs  before  the  lord  enters  for  Moor,  393. 
forfeiture,  this  purges  the  forfeiture.     Cutting     ^       ' 
trees  to  repair,  and  employing  them  five  years 
after,  purged  the  forfeiture. 

The  succeeding  lord  shall  not  take  advantage  a  Sid.  8. 
of  waste  done  in  the  time  of  the  preceding 
lord  {g).     But  yet  it  was  adjudged,  that  if  there  Ld.  Raymond, 
be  lord,  and  two  coparceners  copyholders,  and  *^^* 
one  makes  a  feoffinent  in  fee  of  her  part,  and  Pal.  446. 
then  the  lord  makes  a  lease  of  the  manor,  that    ^'^^^' 
though  the  lessee  can  take  no  advantage  of  the 
forfeiture,  that  yet  the  heir  of  the  lessor  may. 
The  reason  of  the  diversity  seems  to  be,  because 
waste  is  a  prejudice  to  the  lord  only,  for  the  time 
being  at  least ;  and  is  not  so  great  a  prejudice  as 
feoffments,  (and  so  it  seems  of  other  forfeitures, 
as  denial  of  rent,  suit  of  court,  ^c.  and  ct  fortiori 
for  these  forfeitures,  for  the  denial  doth  no  way 
prejudice  the  succeeding  lord,)  but  feoffinent 
devests  the  lord  of  his  freehold  and  inheritance; 
which  being  standing  prejudices  to  the  lord,  he 
ought  to  have  remedies  as  lasting  as  the  harm 

that 


then  commit  a  forfeiture,  shall  the  release  of  the  person  Note  CVTII. 
having  right  operate  to  the  lord's  prejudice  ?  The  release 
is  confined  to  the  releasor  and  releasee ;  shall  the  lord 
then  be  precluded  from  exerting  his  rights  by  the  private 
agreement  of  these  individuals? — Watk.] 

(g)  [SaUc.  186.    Cro,  Jac.  301.  ace. 

Unless  it  be  to  the  disherison  of  the  lord ; 

See  below,  and  3  Durnf,  Sf  Easty  173.  and  ants,  247.  (c). 
334.  N.CLXXVII.—Watk.] 

Y 
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[  250  ]   ^^^^  ^^  d^^®  ^^'    Qucprej  If  the  lea^r  outlives 

the  lease,  whether  he  may  take  advanb^  of  the 

forfeiture  ? 

5  Co.  116.  Upon  entry  for  the  forfeitures  the  lord  shall 

1  B^iAhTjj2j.  have  the  emblements  (^) ;  so  if  it  Were  leased  (i), 

copyholder  (A?)  for  life,  remainder  to  another  for 

life, 

NoteCIX.  (A)  [Note  CIX.— For  the  destructiop  of  the  estate  is 

thus  in  consequence  of  the  tenant's  own  act:  And  when- 
ever the  estate  of  the  tenant  is  so  determinedi  he  is  not 
entitled  to  his  emblenients ;  he  can  only  claim  them  when 
his  estate  is  determined  hy  the  act  of  another  person,  or 
by  the  act  of  Gqd  ;  and  this  by  reason  of  the  uncertainty 
as  to  himself:  But  where  the  expiration  of  his  estate  is 
certain  and  known  to  him,  or  where  he  destroys  it  himsdf, 
he  shall  not  have  them.  In  the  first  case,  it  was  his  own 
folly  to  sow  the  lands  which  he  knew  he  was  not  to  reap ; 
and,  in  the  latter,  he  must  take  the  consequences  of  his 
own  conduct. — Watk.] 

Wote  CX,  (i)  [Note  CX.— "  So  if  it  were  leased."    Here  seems 

a  dislocation  of  the  text*  The  passage  should,  I  conceive, 
have  terminated  here.  The  lease  alluded  to  is  a  lease  of 
the  manor,  and  not  of  the  copyhold  ••  For  the  lessee  of  the 
copyholder  would  have  been  entitled  to  the  emblements. 
The  law,  indeed,  is  otherwise  laid  down  by  lord  Coke  in 
Oland's  case  (5  Co.  116.  a.);  but  that  case  is  differently 
given  by  RoUe  (1  Abr.  Emblem.  (A),  727.  pi.  io.)»  and 
Croke  {Eliz,  460.) ;  for  we  are  there  told,  that  it  was  agreed 
that  tlie  lessee  should  have  the  emblements^  ^^  as  the  act  of 
the  tenant  should  not  prejudice  a  third  person;''  And  see 
5  Co.  85/a.43ir  H,  Knivett's  case;  and  d  BL  Cotmn.  193,4. 
If,  indeed,  the  lease  was  itself  the  cause  of  forfeiture^ 
and  the  lord  enter,  it  might  be  otherwise ;  as  the 
himself  might  then  be  regarded  as  i  partkeps  cririnnis*' 
Watk,] 
{k)  [This  should  begin  a  new  litte.-^Watk.] 


i 


1  Leo.  288. 
cont. 
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life/  ike  ^fehant  foir  life  accepts  ef  b  liargam  ami 
sale  of  the  freehold  and  inheritanee  of  his  lands, 
to  him  and  his  heirs,  and  then  of  a  fine  :  This  9  Co.  106. 
does  not  displace  the  remainder,  but  he  has 
power  to  take  at  any  time  after  the  death  of 
tenant  for  life  (/)•  If  the  lord  grant  a  rent- 900.107.3. 
charge  out  of  the  inheritance  of  copyhold  land, 
and  then  grants  the  freehold  and  inheritance  to 
the  copyholder  for  life,  he  shall  hold  the  land 
discharged  during  his  life  i  so  if  there  be  a  re* 
mainder  over,  it  shall  not  commence  during  the 
estate  for  life.  A  lord  may  make  a  grant  or  400.26,27. 
admittanqe  of  a  copyhold  out  of  the  manor,  at 
what  place  he  pleases ;  but  the  steward  cannot* 
at  a  court  held  off  the  manor,  make  any  grants 
or  admittances  (m)  j  and  in  Cokeys  1  Inst.  58.  a. 

he 

(I)  [See  ante,  246.  N.  CVII.— Watk.] 

(m)  [Note  CXI. —Wherever  the  lord  has  power  to  hold  Not«  CXI. 
a  court,  the  steward  has  power  to  do  so  likewise.  It  should 
be  h^ld  t^'^in  the  manor,  as  it  may  well  be  doubted 
whetiher  the  lord  oan  'compel  the  attendance  of  his  tenants 
out  of  it.  Il  may  in  smne  cases,  it  is  affirmed,  be  good  by 
ctistoD^  if  held  ^Ise^here ;  as  if  6  general  court  be  kept  for 
an' honour,  which  included  several  manors.  (See  Co.  LUt, 
58.  a.  Cro.  Cati  367.)  And,  indeed,  it  is  said  that  a  c«m- 
foniar^  eouHi^tft  it  ii^  acknowledged  that  it  is  otherwise  as 
to  &  court*ba)rdn>  Co.  Lift.  58.  a.)  may  be  held  as  well 
trMout  iiie  manor  &s  within,  though  there  be  no  custom 
ib  Warrant  it.  See  t  Leorti  288.  ca.  394.  Cro.  Eliz.  103. 
Fo^l  319.  But  this  must  be  when  the  tenants  voluntarily 
attend,  for  it  does  not  appear  that  they  are  an3rwise  com* 
t>ellable  to  go  out  of  the  manor ;  as  otherwise  it  would  be 
Y3  in 
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he  says,  that  a  eourt-baron  catmot  be  held  off  the 
manor,  unless  the  lord  hath  two  or  three  manors, 

and 

Note  CXI.  in  the  power  of  a  lord  to  make  his  copyholders  travel  iFrom 
Cornwall  to  Cumberland  as  often  as  he  should  be  pleased 
40  hold  a  court. 

The  lord  may  admit  or  grant  out  of  court  (4  Co.  26.  b. 
Post.  319.) ;  and  the  steward  may  admit  (see  Kitci.  82.  b. 
1  RolL  Abr.  505.  Copyh.  (V),  pi.  4,  and  see  post.  251. 
N.  CXII.) ;  and,  it  should  seem,  may  grant  (see  Bro. 
Court-Bar.  pi.  aa.  and  Ten.  p.  Copte^  pi.  26*  Cro. 
Eliz.  103.)  out  of  court  also.  But  it  is  said  that  an  under 
steward  must  have  either  a  special  authority  or  custom  to 
enable  him  even  to  admit.  (See  Bro.  vbi  sup.  and  Co* 
Copyh.  s.  46.)  Sed  quisre ;  for  may  not  a  deputy-steward, 
properly  appomted,  do  whatever  his  principal  might? 
(See  Lord  Raym.  659.  and  1  Salk*  95.) 

Now  wherever  a  grant  or  admittance  would  be  good 
-mi  iifcourty  it  should  seem  that  it  would  be  good  also  if 
out  of  the  manor ;  whether  made  by  the  lord  or  his  steward 
^e  1  Lord  Raym.  76.  contra)^  or  a  deputy  steward  (see 
1  SaUc.  184.);  for,  of  consequence,  the  presence  of  the 
tenants  is  not  necessary. 

But  the  presence  of  the  tenants  is  absolutely  essential 
to  the  very  existence  of  a  court  ;  there  cannot  be 
A  GOUBT  held  without  them:  But  their  presence  is  not 
indispensably  requisite  to  the  admission  of  a  new  copyr 
holder,  as  it  anciently  was  to  that  of  a  frank-tenant. 
(^  ante,  39.  N.  XXIX.)  Each  frank-tenant,  as  West 
(p.  63.)  remarks,  had  originally  a  negative.on  eveiy  person 
who  was  proposed  by  the  lord  to  be  admitted.  But  this 
did  not  hold  as  to  copyhold  tenants.  The  copyholder,  if 
not  propei'ly  a  villein,  was  removed  but  little  from  that 
order  of  men,  and  was,  at  least,  but  a  tenant  strictly  at 
will:  He  was  not  to  be  judged  by  his  fellow-tenants,. as 
the  freeholder  was ;  the  lord,  or  his  steward,  was  the  judge 
0f  his  court ;  or  if  he  was  amesnable  to  a  superior  one,  he 

was 


;  . 
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and  hath  usually  kept  court  at  one  for  all ;  which 
plainly  shews,  that  a  lord  cannot  make  admit* 
tances  or  grants  at  a  court  held  off  the  manor» 
no  more  than  the  steward.  For  Coke  says,  that 
if  the  court-baron  be  held  off  the  manor,  it  is    [  ^5^  1 

voidy 


was  to  be  tried  by  freemen,  as  copyholders  could  not  form  Note  CXI. 
a  jury  at  common  law.  The  presentment  of  his  fellovrs 
was  not  essential  to  give  power  to  the  lord  to  resume  his 
tenement  (see  post,  278.) ;  he  might  have  seized  it  at  his 
pleasure  whenever  he  chose  to  permit  him  no  longer  to 
hold.  From  hence  then  must  it  appear  that  the  same 
reasons  did  not  apply  to  the  copyhold  tenant  as  did  to  the 
free,  with  respect  to  the  admission  of  a  new  person  inta 
the  tenancy.  Hence  the  lord,  or  his  steward,  may  admit 
as  well  out  of  court  as  in ;  since  the  approbation,  or  even 
the  testimony,  of  the  former  tenants  is  not  requisite.  It 
were,  indeed,  most  egregiously  absurd  to  suppose  the 
concurrexk»  of  others  to  be  necessary,  where  the  estates, 
equally  ^£  themselves  as  of  the  person  about  to  be  ad- 
mitted, were  absolutely  dependant  upon  the  will  of  the 
lord,  not  only  as  to  their  origin,  but  also  as  to  their 
duration  and  extent. 

The  admission,  however,  ofthe  new  tenant  out  of  court 
should  regularly  be  notified  by  the  lord  or  his  stewar|i«  at 
the  next  court^day,  for  the  information  of  the  tenants. 
This  too  was  more  immediately  necessary  in  ancient  days ; 
as,  incase  the  tenants  shouldhave  known  any  objectioos  to 
the  person  so  admitted,  of  which  the  lord  might  have  been 
ignorant,  they  might  have  informed  him  of  them;  from 
whidi  he  might  have  been  induced  to  resume  the  estate, 
as  having  confeired  it  on  a  person  who  was  unworthy  of 
the  grant.  Add  to  this,  that  it  must  be  regularly  inserted 
on  the  court-rolls  of  the  manor;  by  a  copy  of  which  he  is 
to  hold.-Watk.] 
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ymd^  and  he  there  speaks  ofa  aoitii-4bi]t)iiaa 
mcluding  the  cc^yhblder'a  i:o\xrt^.  where  the 

1  Inst.  61.  b.  steward  is  jiidge :  But  as  hath  been  said  befwe; 
a  lord  may  make  admittance  mr  gpoAsk  out  of 
the  manor^  at  what  place  hei  pleasds^  ndnchfliriEr 
Cokeys  words,  and  must  be  understood  not  at  a 
court,  but  at  some  other  time,  or  else  he  con- 
tradicts himself.  It  is  held,  that  if  the  inheiir 
tance  of  copyholds  be  granted  to  one^  he  may 
hold  courts  where  he  will  (n) ;  for  it  is  no  longer 
a  court-baron  j  and  that  the  lord  or  his  stewardf 
may  grant  copies  out  of  court,  as  well  as  in 

CiX).Ei.  103.  court :  And  as  the'  case  is  reported  by  CroJce^ 
the  grant  was  at  a  court  held  at  another  manon 
But  as  Coke  reports  it,  though  the'  gitnt  be  at 
another  place,  yet  it  is  not  sdd  to  be  done  at  a 

Co.  Cop.  laS.  court  (0) ;  so  qiLcere^  Whether  a  steward  may 
make  grants  by  copy  out  of  court  (j>)  ?  but  if 
a  steward  can,  an  under  steward  cannot  {q).  . 

a  Cro.  526.         It  seems  a  steward  (if  specially  empowered)  (r) 

Cro.  EL  443-  ■   -    ^     ' 

(n)  [1  Leon.  «8fr.  Ca.;39f^  Cro.  Elk*  10^  cu^*.  bftt.«9e; 

oirfeyN.  CXI.--Watfc.]      .  :   ,         ,r  . 

(o)  [See N.CXI. fljrte.-* Watt]   ..  ..cK^iiriT 

ip)  [See  Cro.  Etiz.  i  oa^  and .  M.  CXI.  0id«.fr-Watiu]i 

iq)  [SeeN.  CXI.ajrfi?.— WatL)].  t 

Note CXn.         (r)  [Note  CXII.— A  stevand nmjr  takes f onepdeir^t: 

of  court,  and  even  Out  of'the.manor,  widioiik  oiBpiott&i^ 

custom  or  authori^  to  do  10.  1  Salk  I84;.  Co^  J^v^^-  a^: 

n*(6).  \     '       '  "  .  '.•  (.:   ■'   :     .:..,..;.  o.'; 

And  indeed  a  custom  to.tlie.eoiitrai7  voold  bcLVoidk) 

See  1  Lord  Raym.  76.— Watk.]  l  '  > 
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may  take  a  surrender  out  of  courts    A  cdpy-*  i  (^.973: 
holder  m^y  surrender  to  the  lord  by  at^tomey  in  ck).  cip.  92. 
court,  because  he  may  do  that  eommmjwref^^J^ 
and  so  the  common  law  gives  him  pow^  to  do  it  oont. 
by  attorney,  as  an  incident  to  his  e;rt«ite  (^).   iSo  Ld°Rkym.  76. 
a  sun*ender  to  the  Iwrd  out  of  wurt  is  efe  cimmuni  ^5^-  ^58. 
jure^  and  therefore  may  be,  by  attorney/  But  if  [  252  ] 
the  surrender  be  by  the  h$n^  of  two  iuatomary  ^ 

tenants,  thejre  it  caiinot  be  done  by  attorney 
without  a  special  custom^  Admittance  by  the 
lord  in  court,  and  out  of  court,  seems  to  be 
de  communijurey  and  therefore  it  seems  may  be 
done  by  attorney*  It  is  said  to  be  i:e8olved,  that 
a  cppyholder  cannot  surrendjer  by  attorney  with- 
out deed,  Pract.  Big.  136,  but  that  he  may  be 
admitted  by  attorney  without  deed.  Qucere  of 
this(/).  ^ 

If  the  copyholder  be  in  prison,  jand  that  he  >  ^^*  3^. 
cannot  come,  the  lord  (ti)  may  appoint  a  special 
attorney  to  go  to  him  and  take  his  surrender. 

Any 


•    is)  [See  antey  216.  N.  XCm.—Watk.] 

(0  [Note  CXIir.—When  a  stranger  poms,  or  cawoeys  Note  CXIII» 
the  interest  of  another,  it  is  necessary  that  his.  power  so  tp 
do  should  be  satisfactorily  proved ;    but  when  he.  Uilces 
merely  for  his  benefit,  the  estate,  will  vest  m  hinn  without     ■  ,  -.     .  r 
an    express    consent.     See  post.  285.    9n4  a^>  9 16. 
N.  XCIIL— Watk.] 

,    (m)  [Note  CXIV.— So  the  steward  or  his  depiHy  may  Note  CXIV. 
take  such  surrender ;   or  either  of  them  may  depute  or 
substitute  another  to  take  it.    See  \  Salk.  gs*  1  Lord 
Baym,  658*    Com.  Hep.  84H^*Watk.} 

Y4 


503,3. 
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3Buist.8o.  Any  words  spoke  by  a  copyholder  in  courf^ 
'  '  shewing  his  intention  to  surrender  into  the  lord's 
hands,  amounts  to  a  good  surrender  (w) ;  as  i£ 
he  come  in  court  and  say,  that  he  is  weary  of 
his  copyhold,  and  desires  his  lord  to  take  it,  this 
is  a  surrender;  but  to  say  he  renounces  his 
copyhold,  this  is  no  surrender,  because  he  limits 

1  Roi.  Abr.  it  to  no  body*.  So  if  he  s^y  he  is  content  to 
surrender,  it  is  no  surrender ;  for  that  only  ex- 
presses his  inclinati(m  to  do  it,  not  that  he 
actually  doth  it.  Queerer  Whether  words  spoke 
out  of  court  will  amount  to  a  surrender  (.r)? 
[  253  ]       Sir  H.  P.  lord  of  a  manor,  whereof  C.  was  a 

1  Leo.  191.  copyholder  in  fee,  and  the  lord  pretended  that 
his  copyholder  had  forfeited,  and  thereupon 
entered  into  communication  with  him  about  it ; 
and  it  was  agreed  between  them,  that  C  should 
pay  5/.  to  the  lord,  and  should  enjoy  the  said 
customary  land  (except  a  wood)  for  his  life ;  and 
that  C.  should  have  election,  whether  he  would 
have  those  lands  assured  to  him  by  copy,  or  by 
bill ;  and  he  chose  by  bill,  which  was  accordingly 

done; 

(tt)  [See  Cam.  Dig.  Copiah.  (F.  6.)  Vin.  Copyh.  (Z). 
Lex  Cust.  c.  13.  p.  102,  &c  Poit.  312.— Watk.] 

♦  [See  post.  p.  254.  (a).— Watk.] 
Note  CXV.  (*)  [Note  CXV.— See  post.  273, 4.  The  same  words 
spoken  out  of  court  will  amount  to  a  surrender  as  if  spoken 
in  court,  if  spoken  before  a  person  authorized  to  take  a 
surrender  out  of  court  (see  page  253.) :  But  words  spoken 
out  of  court  before  indifferent  persons,  or  in  common 
conversation,  or  in  anger,  &c.  cannot  possibly  amount  to 
a  surrender  of  a  copyhold.— Watk.] 
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done ;  adjudged  this  was  a  good  surrender  for 
life  only,  and  that  the  lord  had  the  wood  dis. 
eharged  of  the  customary  interest.  Now  the 
communication  in  this  case  seems  to  have  been 
that  which  caused  the  surrender^  for  nothing  els^ 
could;  and  for  ought  appears,  this  communica- 
tion was  out  of  court.  Tlie  acceptance  by  bill 
could  not  be  the  surrender  in  this  case,  for  the 
bill  was  never  made  of  that ;  so  that  it  could 
only  be  the  communication  that  amounted  to  a 
surrender* 

Copyholder  in  fee  comes  into  court,  rfhd  there  3  BuistSo. 
accepts  a  copy  to  himself  for  life,  remainder  to 
Ins  wife  for  life,  remainder  to  his  son  for  life; 
this  is  tantamount  to  a  surrender  to  the  use  of 
himself,  <^c.  but  he  hath  his  old  reversion  in 
him ;  for  there  is  no  ground  to  make  a  surren-  {]  254  "} 
der  of  that  by  construction,  because  he  has  made 
no  disposition  of  it  (y).    But  as  this  case  is  in  1Rol.Abr.50u 
Rolls,  it  is  said,  that  it  was  no  surrender  ;  for 
that  a  copyhold  cannot  be  surrendered  by  a  sur- 
render in  law,  but  only  by  actual  surrender ;  yet 
as  it  is  in  other  places   in  Rolls,  it  is  as  i^*5^^P'^^* 
Btdstrode,  held  to  be  a  surrender,  but  that  the  17a.  ' 

reversion  was  stilj  in  the  copyholder; 

A.  covenants 

{y)  [Note  CXVL— By  a  surrender  of  a  tenant  in  fee  Note-CXVI. 
no  more  of  his  estate  passes  dian  will  satisfy  the  uses  de* 
daried:  The  residue  will  continue  in  him  as  of  his  old 
estate.    See  9  Co,  107.  a.  1  Brcmd.  i3i.   Cro.  Elix.  442. 
4  Co.  ag.  b.    See  also  ante,  195*  N;  LXXX V.-^Watfe] 
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A.  ooyraants  witb  B4  to  assure  \&a\  ^  hit 
popyholcl  l9ii4Sf  and  after  he  surrenders  divers 
parcels  by  name,  and  SQine  by  buttalaand  bound- 
ings ;  at  tbe  next  court;  the  .(aip^der  19  pre- 
sented and  inrolledi  but  with  this  addition,  by 

i>7er^35i.b.  the  name  of  all  hi^  copyhold  lands;  there  no 
more  shall  pass  than  wh^t  was  npmed  in  the 
surrender  {£). 

Kitdb.  81.  b.  If  a  surrender  be  made  to  the  lord  e:i^pressing 
^'  ^^'  no  use,  it  shall  be  to  the  use  cl*  the  lord  (a);  for 
it  cannot  be  imagined  that  the  surrender  was 
made  to  np  end  or  purpose  \  and  a  surrender 
may  be  made  to  the  Iprd*  and  no  use  need  be 
expressed..  If  a  surrex^der  be  piade  to  the  use 
of  another,  without  expressing  ^diat  estate;  he 
shall  have ; .  a  custom  that  1^  lord  may  grant  it 
in  fee  to  him  to  whose  use  tht^  surrender  is  i9ade» 

Cro.  £1.393.  is  a  good  Qustom  (&X  ^cr  he  is  a  chancelloriin 

•  L  ^^^  ]  ^  ^^^  -coluct ;  and  so  when,  the  tWhg  is  left 
uncertain,  it  is  no  way  uni^easoiiable  for  the  loid 

to 

(a)  [See  dnie^  ipa. — ^Watk.] 
Note  CXVit  («)  [Note  CXVn.— But  Comyn^  concludes  fromi  BjM. 
\Rep^  253.  that  the  lord  shall  have  it  to  the  use  of 
the  surrenderor.  See  his  Dig.  Copyk.  (F.  8.)  Sed  quare: 
and  see  1  Pr.  Wma.  17.  where  HoH,  C.  J.  said,  "  If  a  copy- 
holder surrenders  to  the  lord  without  decladng'  dn  iSse; 
tJie  copyhold  ei^linguishes,  as  on  asorteiider.liy  tenant 
for  life  to  him  in  rever^ion/'^Watk.}    . 

(i)  [But  without  j^uch  fim^papr  future  '^zplaiia^on> 
he  shall  have  •nly  a^  i$statiQ;i^r,life.  Seis  anie^  3.  .N«  YIU. 
1219*  and  130^*  S58*-^WatkO' 
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f o  determine  what  shall  foss^  If  a  man  imgaim 
and  sellf  copyhold  lands,:  if;  seems' nothing  pas^eiqf 
bttt  a  tise;  for  co]pyhol(is  »re  out  of  the  vtatujb^  of 
yseiB,  and  therefore  ^ch  a  hargainor  may  after- 
wards^ surrender  it  to  the  us^  of  the  bargainee ; 
and  no  estate  pos^kig,  Jt  seems  to  me  to  be  no 
forfeiture  (c).  . 

Copyholder  in  fee  surrenders  to  the  lord  with-  PopLias^iaS. 
6at  dedaring  the  use;  at  the  next  court,  it  wag   ^'  ^^^' 
regranted  to  him  and  his  wife  in  tail,  remainder 
to  his  right  heirs.    Now  this  subsequent  admit- 
tance explains  to  what  use  the  sun*ender  was 
made. 

A  copyholder  in  fee  surrenders  to  oneibr  lifi^  4  Co.  99.  b. 
the  lord  admits  him  in  fee  («0i  yet  the  surren^ 
deror  has  a  reversion  in  him ;  for  the  lord  is  but 
an  instrument,  and  cannot  devest  the  estate  of 
him  that  surrenders.  But  if  there  be  it  copy-.  Cro.  Car.  305. 
holder  f6r  life,  and  he  surrenders  to  ^i^  use  of 
another  for  life,  who  is  accordingly  admitted, 
^d  then  diei^,  yet  the  surrenderor  shall  not  be 
admitted 

r  (c)  {Note  CXVIIl^Go(ft.  ^.  oa.  374*  -  SAppkm*.  Ai  Note  CXVIII^ 
Co.  Copsfh.  saq,  anrac^*,  il5^a4^i  though  Aercf;«r«:^?«w«[ 
to  the  contrary  i  yet  doi^lgsg  iks  Jegal^o^tate-^did  m^ 
pasft  from,  the  cpp^boMer  >  8ii(i>  itheimfece^  it  mt^  wdl  be 
questioned  vh^ber  the  law  in  nottA^^capoemd  by  oiff 
Author  in  his  text ;  ajad  mope  iMip0d«lly  ad  forfcitme^-  $3^ 
kf}]io<»caa0lx>l)e:&yourcd;  andje^'iHi^0^dd5<.(a);  and 
fost.9^^  K.  CLXXIX.r-Watfc]  o!  ■  .  :\  -.1  :  . 
(42)  [See  fffi^,  193.  .4  Co.  3p.oi^  fiee  iJso^sJBMm  1 543* 
4  /W*  1961.    5  iJW'  3776.— WatLJ     :  .    . 
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admitted  again ;  for  by  the  surrender  he  passed 
away  all  his  estate,  and  had  no  interest  left  in 
him.  If  the  surrenderor  had  died,  it  seems  that 
the  eistate  of  tenant  for  life  was  not  ended  (e), 
[  256  ]  for  then  the  lord  would  have  two  deaths  to  de- 
pend upon,  either  of  which  would  bring  him  to 
the  estate,  and  yet  but  one  person  that  had  an 

interest. ' 

Custom 

Note  CXIX*  .  {e)  [Note  CXIX.— For  he  was  admitted  as  tenaDt  for 
his  owi  life;  and  was  in  by  the  lord,  and  not  by  ^Ae 
surrenderor.    See  the  case  cited,  Cro.  Car.  205. 

The  admission  of  the  new  tenant  for  his  life,  on  the 
surrender  of  the  old  one,  was  the  lord's  own  act.  He 
could  not  have  been  compelled  to  admit  him  on  such 
terms.  The  old  tenant  had  an  estate  for  his  (rtion  life,  and 
not  for  the  life  of  another:  He  could  have  transferred 
that  interest,  but  he  could  not  oblige  the  lord  to  grant 
an  interest,  which  might  have  been  of  longer  continuance. 
If  a  tenant  for  life,  of  freehold  lands,  conveys  to  another 
for  the  life  of  the  grantee,  it  is  a  forfeiture  of  his  estate. 
The  surrender,  indeed,  is  not,  in  this  case,  &  forfeiture,  as 
it  only  passed  the  interest  of  the  surrenderee ;  but  he 
could  only  nominate  a  tenant  as  to  that  interest.  Could 
a  copyholder  for  life  surrender  to  another  for  his  Hfe,  and 
the  lord  be  cotaipel)ld)le  tb  admit,  such  estate  might  be 
protracted  for  ever:  as  the  tenant,  who  was  withering  with 
age  or  consuming  with  sickness,  might  so. introduce  into 
the  tenancy  a  person  who  might  possibly  continue  in  it 
for  a  century  to  come.  See  post,  256,  7.  261,  2.  Co. 
Lilt.  58.  b.  n.  (5) ;  and  59,  b.  n,  (3). 

And,  accordingly,  we  find  it  declared  that  a  custmn 
for  a  tenant  for  life  to  surrender  to  another  fbr  the  life  of 
that  other,  would  not  be  good.  Moore,  8.  ca.  27.  and 
next  page.— Watk.] 
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Custom  that  lessee  for  life  may  let  for  another's  Mo.  8.  n.  27. 
life,  is  void.  It  seems  if  there  be  a  visible  in- 
convenience, that  one  copyholder  for  life  should 
change  the  lives  by  surrendering  into  the  lord's 
hands  to  the  use  of  another  for  life,  that  the  lord  iRoLAbr.503. 
will  not  be  compelled  to  make  admittances  there- 
upon. 

Feme  tenant  for  life  of  a  copyhold,  took  hus-  Dyer,  264.  a. 
band,  and  the  reversion  of  the  same  was  granted 
to  three  for  lives,  and  then  the  baron  surrendered 
to  the  use  of  the  first  reversioner  for  term  of  his 
life,  and  so  he  was  admitted  tenant,  and  died  ; 
and  then  the  second  died ;  and  the  third  prayed 
to  be  admitted ;  and  his  copy  was  cum  acciderit 
postmort.  surmmred.  velforisfqc.  of  the  woman; 
and  it  was  the  opinion  of  the  justices,  that  he 
ought  not  to  be  admitted ;  but  the  lord  may 
retain  it  in  his  hands  as  an  occupant  (f).  The 
reason  is,  because  the  interest  of  the  feme  was 
concerned,  who  had  not  surrendered  {g).  But 
there  was  this  further  in  the  case,  that  baron  and 
feme  would  have  released  their  right  to  the  re- 
versioner, but  the  lord  would  not  hold  a  court 
for  it:  But  it  was  decreed  in  chancery  that  he  [  257  ] 
should  either  hold  a  court  or  quit  the  possession. 
It  is  resolved  in  my  lord  Coke*&  reports,  that 

when 

{/)  [f.  e.  During  the  life  of  the  husband ;  for,  on  his 
death,  his  widow  might  have  entered.  See  Dyer^  as  cited 
in  thfeniar^n.— Watk.] ' 

ig)  [See  anU,  190 — ^Waik.] 
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when  a  copyholder  surrenders  to  the  use  of  an- 
other, and  the  lord  admits  hkn/  that  he  is  in  by 
the  Tef  by  him  that  makes  the  {Surrender  Qi). 
4  Co.  37.  b.     This  being  spoke  so  gen^rally^  cannot  by  any 
^'  '  fiiir  construction  but  extend  to  ail  surrenders, 

either  by  tenant  for  1]&  or  in  fee.  But  in  the 
case  of  King  and  Lord  it  is  adjudged,  that  if  a 
copyholder  for  life  surr^ider  to  the  use  of  ano- 
therfor  life,  who  is  accoi^ngly  admitted^  that  he 
is  in  from  die  lord,  and  not  from -die  surrenderixr. 
Cro.  Car.  204.  Pophomi  39.  Qutsrevf^YL  of  this  matter  (t)  y  for 

the 

(A)  [See  ante,  ai8.  N.  XCIV.— Watk.] 
NoteCXX.  ii)  (Note  CXX,— Secawte,  255.  N.  CXIX.  When  a 
copyholder  surrenders  his  interest,  or  a  portion  of  his 
interest,  to  the  use  of  another,  whom  he  nominates  to 
succeed  him  in  the  tenancy,  the  person  so  nominated  shall, 
when  admitted,  be  m  by  the  sorrendereei.  (See  ante,  218. 
N.  XCIV*)  This  is  merely  a  transfer  of  the  existing 
interest  by  one  individual  to  another,  and  the  lord  is  only 
an  instrument  of  conveyance.  But  on  voluntary  grants 
the  new  tenant  must  be  in  by  the  lord.  He  derives  no 
interest  from  his  predecessor.  He  cimnot  therefore  be  in 
bjhim.  In  the  case  stated,  where  a  copyholder  for  Itfe 
surrenders  to  another  for  hu  life,  and  the  lord  admits, 
the  new  tenant  must  be  in  by  the  lord.  He  does  not  sue* 
ceed  to  the  interest  of  the  former  tenant;  for  that  was 
only  to  continue  during  such  tenant's  life :  The  estate  to 
JiirhBdi  he  is  admitted  is  for  his  own  life;  which  estate  was 
never  in  the  old  tenant^  but  is  a  new  grant  from  the 
lordk  The.  old  tenant  could,  not  transfinr  what  he  had 
liot.binMdf.-  The  new  .one,  therefere,  being  in  of  a 
different  estatCi  cannot  be  m  by  him»  bdt  bj  the  lord  who 
granted  it. 

If 
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the  tenant  fi^  U&  hath  not  such  an  esisate  as  to 
be  allowed  to  graint  fot*  life  to  another ;  but  when 
a  copyholder  in  fee  surrendeim  to  the  use  of  an-- 
other  for  Itfe,  he  is  in  qua^  hj  the  copyholder. 
This  is  against  my  lord  Coke,  and  as  it  seems 
against  reason,  for  the  lord  is  but  an  instrument 
to  convey ;  therefore  he  is  compellable  to  grant 
a^ording  to  the  iwirrender  (Ar);  and  no  charge  Cro.  EI.361. 
by  him,  while  it  is  in  his  hands,  shall  be  of  any 
force;  and  he  that  surrendered  «hall  pay  the  ser- 
vices ;  and  the  words  of  Coke  are  general,  that 
he  sh^  be  in  by  the  copyholder,  in  admittances    [  258  y 
upon  siiirender :  Yet  Coke  says  in  another  place,  Co.  Cop.  108, 
that  by  surrender  to  the  lorf  otit  of  court,  the 
'  estate 

If  a  tenant  for  life  or  in  tail  surrender  to  a  disseisor  of  NoteCXX. 
a  manor  to  the  use  of  another  for  life  or  in  tail,  and  the 
disseisar  admit  the  surrenderee^  it  shall  not  bind  the  dis-* 
seisee:  But  if  ^.  a  tenant  for  life,  surrender  to  such 
disseisor  to  the  use  of  another  during  the  life  o{  A.  and 
the  disseisor  admit  him  accordingly,  it  shall  bind  the  dis- 
seisee for  ever.  See  1  RoU,  Abr.  503*  Copyh.  (P.),  pL  4. 
and  5  Co.  Litt.  58.  b.  n.  (5). 

The  reasbn  of  this  is,  thit,  in  the  first  instances,  the 
admit^ce  would  h^ye  operated  as. a  new  grant; ,  foi-  the 
person  admitted  would  have  had  an  estate  which  was  not 
in  the  surrenderee,  and  consequently  could  have  been 
derived  only  from  the  lord.  In  the  latter,  it  was  merely 
a  transferofthe  old  ten£mt*8  interest;  where  the  disseisor 
was  no  more  than  an  instrument:  And  where  the  disseisor 
is  only  an  instrument  of  conveyance,  his  acts  will  bind  the- 
'  disseisee :  But  in  the  case  of  voluntary  grants  they  will 
not  do  so.    See  ante,  198.— Watk.] 

(^  {See  anie^  193.  255.  (rf).-i.Watk.3 
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estate  passeth  to.the  lord  under  a  secret  condition^ 

1  Inst.  6a.  a.   (hat  it  be  presented  at  next  court.     But  it  hath^ 

Cro.Ja.403.   been  adjudged  since,  that  by  surtender  to  the 

Ca  cSp!  103^  ^^^^  *^y  *^®  hands  of  two  tenants,  nothing  passed, 

but  the  interest  remained  in  him  that  made  the 

surrender  (I);  and  there  can  be  no  difference 

where  the  lord  takes  himself  by  the  hands  of  two 

tenants ;  and  if  it  be  in  the  lord,  how  can  the 

Ld.RayiiL  44-  copyholder  pay  the  services,  or  take  the  profits 

after  surrender,  or  make  another  surrender  ? 
4  Co.  39.  b.         As  well  estates  as  descents  of  copyholds  are  to 
be  guided  according  to  the  rules  of  common  law, 
as  a  necessary  consequence  upon  the  customary 
estates.    So  that  if  a  surrender  be  made  to  the 
use  of  one,  he  has  but  an  estate  for  life  (m\  un- 
less there  be  a  custom  to  the  contrary ;  for  by 
Yeiy.  16.        custom  a  use  limited  to  one  et  assignaiis  sms  is 
good  to  pass  a  fee    A  surrender  to  one  et  tribus 
assignatis  suis,  adjudged  but  an  estate  for  life  ; 
*     but  in  some  cases  estates  in  copyhold  lands  are 
not  guided  according  to  the  rules  of  common  law. 
As  where  a  copyholder  in  fee  surrenders  to  the 
[  259  ]    l<>f^y  ^ho  regrants  it  in  this  manner;  Memo- 
Sc'm^td**  Tcmdtmt^    Quod  J.  W.  cepit  de  domino  ceux 
after  the  har    tevres^  cui  dommtcs  inde  concessit  seisinam  ha- 
copyho2^    ^  bend,  eidem  J.  et  Eliz.  ua^ori  ejtcs  et  hcered. 
Po^iTia^      eorttwi  in  tail  j  adjudged  that  Eliz.  took  by  force 

aRol!Abr!67.  of 

{I)  [See  ante,.  163.  N.  LXXV.    193-  N.  LXXXV.— 
Watk.] 

(m)  [See  afde,  219,  239.  354.  N.  CXVI.^Watk.] 
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of  this  copy,  though  she  was  not  named  before 
the  habendum.     But  it  was  said,  that  there  was 
no  more  grant  to  the  baron  than  to  the  feme ; 
and  yet  there  are  the  words  cepit  de  domino  cui 
domnus  concessit  seisinam^    which  seems  to 
amount  to  a  grant  But  since  the  judges  thought 
that  the  baron  did  not  take  before  the  habend. 
no  more  than  the  wife ;  this  case  doth  not  fully 
prove,  that  a  person  may  take  that  is  named  after 
the  habend.  when  there  is  another  only  named 
in  the  premises ;  for  when  both  are  named  in  the 
habend.  only,  the  admittance  would  be  to  no 
purpose,  if  both  could  not  take  ;  and  perhaps  at  i  Inst.  7.  a. 
common  law,  if  there  be  no  body  named  in  the 
premises,  habend.  to  two,  they  shall  both  take, 
else  the  deed  could  have  no  effect ;  but  an  ad- 
mittance to  one,  habend.  to  him  and  another,  Co.  Cop.  97. 
may  be  good ;  sed  qucere  (n). 

An 


(»)  [Note  CXXI— It  was  observed  by  Hob,  C.  J.  (1  Pr.  Note  CXXI. 
Wms.  17.)  that  "  the  resolution  in  2  Roll.  Abr.  67. 
(Grants,  p/.  18.)  iioasjbunded  upon  the  custom  qfthe  manor y 
which  was,  that  a  person  named  after  the  habendum 
should  take  the  estate  limited  to  him."  And  in  Cro,  Jac. 
434.  we  find  it  alleged,  as  one  ground  of  the  judgment, 
tiiat  ^*  in  many  manors  there  were  no  other  forms  of 
£rant  or  limitation/' 

In  RciUe  too,  a  distinction  is  taken  between  such  a 
limitation  on  an  admission  in  consequence  of  a  surrender, 
and  on  a  voluntaiy  grant  :-i-In  the  one  instance  it  is  said 
to  enure  by  way  of  explanation  of  the  surrender;  and  in 
0ttcfa  case  the  form  of  the  grant  ia  not  material :  But  that 

2  in 
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Cro.Car.  366,  Au  estate-tail  in  copyholds  cannot  be  created 
nBrowni.  137.  by  implication,  any  more  than  in  freeholds ;  and 
Noy,  ip.  jf  10  surrenders  there  be  at  first  good  limitntiaQS 
44.  of  uses,  and  then  afterwards  comes,  a  vitiating 

clauae,  suck  clause  shall  be  rejected. 
[  260  1       If  a  surrender  be  to  the  use  of  J.  8.  luihend, 
Cro!  ETif?*  ^^^  ^^  ^^*  ^^  ^  sijrrewieror  for  life,  this  is 

a  void  surrender^  being  but  one  entire  limitation; 

but .  if  the  ^surrender  were  to  him  ^na»Uy> 
Cro.  Ja.  376.  hahend.  after  the.  death  of  J.  R.  guwrej  If  the 
1  Sand.'i5i.  habcud.  be  void  or  not?  But  certain  it  is,  that 
1R0i.Rep.135.  if  the  surrei^r  be  haJbend.  after  the  death  of  thfc 

March^  177* 

surrenderor,  ad  opus  et  usum  of  his  ch^d  then 

in  "omtre  $a  merei  such  surrender  is  merely  void  ; 

for  a  copyholder  cannot  smrrender  kakend*  aftier 

his  death,  and  so  reserve  tb  himself  a  particular 

estate,  no  more  thaa  a^  freeholder  can  convey  SQ^ 

There  was  a  clause  in  a  surrender:  And  if  it 

happen  that  the  child  die  before  his  full  age,  or 

day  of  marriage,  then  I  do  surrender  the  said 

lands  to  the  use  of  my  cousin  /.  S^  his  heirs  and 

assigns.:  This,  surrender  w^  held  to  be  void  to 

/.  S.  because  the  contingency  did  not  ha^ea  ii^ 

the  life  of  the  surrenderor;  and  a  man  cannot 

surrender  to  take  effect  after  his  death ;  it  veas 

not  resolved  absolutely  that  a  fee  may  be  limited 

1  Roi.  Rep.    upon  a  fee.     Fide  the  book  cited  in  the  maiguia 
109. 138.253.  ^ 

Note  CXXI.  vi  the'  other  the .  estate  pames  fK^ely;  by  the  grant,  p|i4 
diereis  110 isitrrender. to  dice^t jt» or  to  guide  the coostruc^ 
lion. !  >Seep/..i8,:J9.^and  a^.-^-Watk.] ,  \.  ■   _.  /    . 
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to  explain  these  matters.  This  case,  as  reported 
by  RoUs  (as  it  is  said  in  Lea?  Cust  i2o.)  is  an 
authority  that  isuch  future  use  is  good.  This  is 
the  same  case  as  is  reported  by  Croke^  but  directly 
contrajy,  and  to  it  seems  not  grounded  upon  so  [  261  ] 
good  reason  as  the  resolution  in  Croke  (0) ;  for, 
as  before  has  been  shewn,  surrenders  are  not  con- 
strued so  favourably  as  wills  (though  Coke  says  Co.  Cop.  97. 
they  should  be  taken  according  to  the  intent  of 
the  surrenderor) ;  neither  i&  there  the  same 
reason ;  for  a  man  may  as  well  order  a  surrender 
in  his  lifetime,  according  to  the  rules  of  law,  as 
he  may  any  deed  to  pass  away  a  freehold  estate ; 
so  that  the  intention  of  the  party  hath  not  so 
strong  an  operation  in  a  surrender,  as  in  a  will ; 
and  therefore  that  reason  will  not  support  a  fee 
upon  a  fee  in  that  case,  as  it  doth  in  a  will  (p). 
And  then  it  is  not  at  all  like  a  use  or  trust,  in 
which  a  fee  may  be  limited  upon  a  fee,  because 
there  the  legal  estate  waa  not  by  any  limitation  ex^ 
tended  further  than  one  entire  fee-simple,  which 
would  be  to  extend  an  estate  further  than  its 
ordinal  creation  warranted.  But  a  use,  after  a  use 
in  fee,  Was  but  only  to  give  an  equitaUe  right  to 
sotnebody  to  have  the  profits,  as  long  as  the  estate 

in 

^  (o)  [See  1  Feame  Canting.  Rem.  416.  418.  where  that 
acute  writer  says  that  the  opinion  of  our  author  is,  he 
thinks,  excluded  by  decided  cases.-— Watk.] 

(p)  [See  1  Feame^  417^  and  the  cases  by  him  cited,  that 
a  fee  ma^  be  limited  on  a  fee  of  copyholds.— Watk.] 
z  2 
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in  fee  lasted;  which  is  h^hly  reasonable/ that  a 
man  that  hath  a  legal  estate  should  dispose  of  the 
profits  of  that  estate  as  long  as  it  should  last ; 
for  so  long  had  he  a  right  to  the  profits  himself* 
which  right  he  may  transfer  to  others,  and  there 
is  no  harm  done  to  any  body ;  but  to  extend  the 

[  262  ]  legal  estate,  would  be  to  keep  the  lord  of  the 
escheat  eternally  out ;  and  it  is  only  allowed  in 
a  will,  because  of  the  want  of  counsel  to  advise 
with  how  to  do  it.  But  a  use  in  a  surrender  is 
not  like  this  use ;  for  he  that  hath  a  use  by  a 
surrender  is  to  be  admitted  to  the  legal  estate, 
and  is  not  seised  to  use;  and  therefore  if  a  fee 
might  be  limited  upon  a  fee,  in  such  cases  the 
legal  estate  would  be  extended  further  than  its 
original  creation  warranted,  and  a  great  estate 
be  made  out  of  a  little  one ;  so  that  it  seems  that 
a  fee  upon  a  fee  in  copyholds  is  not  good. 

Cro.  £1. 361.  A  surrender  was  to  the  use  of  one  in  fee  upon 
condition  that  he  pay  100  /•  to  a  stranger;  and 
if  he  failed,  it  should  be  to  the  use  of  the  strange 
in  fee;  it  was  moved,  whether  this  were  a  good 
limitation,  to  add  fee  upon  fee.  The  court 
directed  the  matter  to  be  found  specially;  and 
it  doth  not  appear  what  became  of  it  afterwards; 
but  B.  (q)  conceived  the  limitation  to  be  good 
enough,  and  compared  it  to  a  use  upon  a  feoff- 
ment (r) ;  but  for  the  reasons  before,  it  seems  it 
^  cannot 

(r)  [See  the  last  page — Watk.] 
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cannot  be  compared  to  the  case  of  a  feoffinent  to 
uses, 

A  copy  was  granted  to  the  father  and  his  son^Cro.  Jac.374. 
he  having  but  one  son ;  this  is  good  for  the  ap-   [  263  ] 
parent  certainty.    But  if  he  had  many  sons,  void. 
Yet  Coke  says,  that  if  a  man  surrenders  to  the 
use  of  his  son  W.  and  he  has  more  sons  of  that 
name,  this  uncertainty  may  be  helped  by  aver- 
ment (s).    But  if  a  man  surrenders  to  the  use  of  Co.  Cop.  95- 
his  friend  or  cousin,  this  is  void,  and  not  to  be 
helped  by  averment,  for  the  uncertainty.     So  if 
the  surrender  be  to  the  use  of  J.  S.  or  J.  N. 
Coke  in  his  copyholder  (/)  saith,  that  a  man  may 
surrender  copyholds  immediately  to  the  use  of 
an  infant  in  ventre  sa  mere ;  for  that  a  surrender 
is  a  thing  executory,  and  nothing  vest»  before 
admittance  ;  and  therefore  if  there  be  a  person 
to  take  at  the  time  of  the  admittance,  it  is  suf- 
ficient; which  seems  to  be  reasonable,  ^id  to  Mo.  637.  cent. 
carry  no  inconveniency  with  it ;  for  it  is  not  like  J09. 138. 203- 
a  grant  at  common  law ;  for  there  if  there  be 
no  body  to  take,  the  grant  is  void,  because  the 
estate  must  be  somewhere  (u)  and  the  grant  puts 

it 

W  [See  5  Co.  68.  b.  acc.— Watk.] 

(f)  [S.  35.— Watk.] 

iu)  [Note  CXXIL— The  freehold  of  lands  held  by  copy  Note  CXXU. 
is  in  the  lord,  and  therefore  quare  whether  the  rule,  that 
a  contingent  remainder  must  vest  during  the  continuance 
of  the  particular  estate,  or  eo  instanti  that  it  determines, 
extends  to  copyholds.  See  3  Ath  13.  and  see  also  1  Aih 
590.  Cases  Temp.  TM.  151.  1  Feanie,  437-— 449.  and 
ante,  98.  (^);  mAposU  303.  (m).— .Watk.] 

^3 
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it  out  of  the  grantor.  But  in  case  of  a  surrender^ 
there  is  no  inconvenience  at  all ;  for  the  sur* 
renderee  hath  nothing  till  admittance,  but  the 
estate  is  in  the  surrenderor.  But  then  it  seetna, 
that  if  the  surrei^deree  be  not  in  esse  before 
the  admittimce,  that  the  surrender  will  be  void; 
for  this  seems  to  be  implied  by  lord  Coke ;  for 
[  264  ]  he  says  that  if  at  the  tune  of  the  admittance  ike 
grantee  be  in  rervm  natura^  that  will  server 
which  implies  that  the  admittance  is  to  be  made 
after  the  usuid  manner:  Not  that  the  admittance 
time  shall  be  put  off  till  there  be  such  a  perscm  \ 
for  then  it  would  have  been  to  no  purpose  to  have 
said,  that  if  there  be  such  a  person  to  Xxkk  at  the 
time  of  the  admittance,  <^«  for  there  is  no  qiies^ 
tion  but  that  it  will  serve,  if  the  admittance 
must  be  staved  off  till  there  be  such  a  penson  ; 
and  no  question  but  that  the  grantee  will  be  m 
rerum  naticra,  if  the  admittance  be  to  be  put  cff^ 
and  so  he  need  not  haver  made  a  question,  Hhe 
be,  S^.  And  if  he  never  come  in  esse,  then  the 
admittance  time  will  be  eternally  put  tff,  the 
old  surrender  stand  good,  and  no  body  be  ^le 
to  dispose  of  the  copyhold  estate. 
Cro.  Jac.  376.  In  the  case  in  Croke,  no  question  was  made 
1  Roi.  R^^'  hut  that  the  surrender  to  one  in  ventre  sa  mere, 
^^'}^\\       was  good:  yet  it  seems  it  is  not  fully  settled, 

a  Rol.  Abr.         ,      ,  ,     .  .    ^        .  .      "^        « 

4i5>4i6.       whether  a  devise  to  an  infant  m  ventre  sa  mere^ 

375.       '^^^  be  good  or  no.     Ideo  quaere.    However,  in  the 

last  case,  there  is  no  body  to  do  the  services  til) 

the  birth,  and  in  the  former  the  ^tstte  continues 

in  the  surrenderor^  <§v. 

A  copyholder 
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A  copyhol&r  ganrenders.  to^  the  ttse  nf  lliBC0.C0p.97. 
right faeirsof  Jw  S.  he  bekgi alive,  void;  forit f  r  26^^'] 
c$xm6t  Ukd  efkdt  in  pr(Bsen&,  t»  .   ] 

it.  If  a  tmmi  surrender  to  the  use  of  his  own 
right  heirs,  qtusre^  Whether  the  lord  shaE  not 
hold  it  till  his  death  («;)? 

-  A  copyholder  by  licence  lets  for  sixty  yean^  lA.  B»p.  17, 
to  commence  at  a  time  to  come  ;^  but  before  that    ' 
time  the  lessee  enters,  and  than  the  ccpyhblder 
siurenders  his  reversion,  it  seems  the  surrender 
is  void,  because  the  entry  before  the  time  was  a 


Copyholder  for  life,  remainder  to  another  in  1  sid.  360. 
jfee,  the  remainder-man  surrenders  to  the  use  of 
tenant  for  life,  tlie  remamder  to  anotiier,  though 
the  estate  limited  to  tenant  for  life  be  void,  y^ 
the  remainder  over  is  good,  iEtnd  vedtk  predjantly* 
It  is  made  a  doubt  whether  by  the  destruction  of  style,  251. 
the  particular  estate,  the  remainder  that  is  in      . 
ecmtingency  be  destroyed  (a;).     As  to  this  point 
we  ought  to  distinguish  ^^  for  it  seems  some  are, 
and  some  are  not«    As  fot  example :  If  an  estate 
be  given  to  a  copyholder  for  life,  the  reminder 
to  the  right  heirs*  of  X  S.  if  the  tenant  for  life 
die,  living  J.  S.  there  it  seems  clear  that  the 

remainder 

(tt)  [SeepMf.  a7«»  8--t-Watk.] 

(a?)  [See  1  Fearne,  469.  &c.~Watk.] 

*  [See  this  disdnctioii  recognised  and  approved,  1  Feame^ 

471.    2  VcM^  jun.  aog.  214.  S13.  in:  the  case  of  Hobeig^ 

bam  V.  Vincent.— WatL] 

Z4 
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remainiler  is  destroyed;  for  it  cannot  take  effeet, 
as  by  the  limitation  it  ought.   But  then  if  tenant 

[  266  ]  for  life  in  that  case  had  comniitted  a  forfeiture, 
or  made  a  surrender,  and  then  livmg  tenant  for 
life,  J.  S.  had  died,  it  seems  to  be  yery  clear 
that  his  right  heir  might  take  ;  for  his  estate  in 
aR0i.Abr.794*  remainder  was  not  to  take  effect  after  the  deter- 
mination of  the  interest  of  tenant  for  life,  but 
after  his  death  ( jr),  and  when  that  happened,  he 
was  able  to  take. 

hone  being  married  and  seised  of  a  copyhdd 
in  fee,  surrenders  it  to  the  use  oi  Dixon  and  th^ 
wife  of  Lane  for  their  liv^  and  after  to  the  use 
of  the  heirs  of  the  body  of  the  husband  and  wife ; 
the  wife  and  D.  are  admitted,  to  them  and 
their  heirs ;  and  afterwards  D.  sunraiders  his 
moiety  to  the  use  of  husband  and  wife,  and  their 

1  Roi.  Rep.    heirs :  and  then  they  surrender  to  the  use  of  one 

338.317.438.  y.  . 

NoteCXXin.  (y)  [Note  CXXIIL— See  ante,  173.  (A).  And  note  the 
difference  between  a  CivU  and  a  Natural  death.  See 
d  Co.  48.  b.  Co.LiU.  133,  a.  ^BU  Comm.  121.  and  4  Ibid. 
38O9  i.and3  £ev.94. 

As,  for  instance,  if  a  copyhold  be  granted  to  A.  for 
life,  with  remainder  to  B»  in  fee,  and  A:  commit  waste ; 
the  lord  may  enter,  and  retain  the  lands  till  AJb  natural 
death.  But  if  A*  instead  of  committing  waste,  be  sup- 
posed to  be  outlawed  for  a  capital  crime,  he  would  be 
dead  in  law ;  and,  consequendy,  B.'s  estate  would,  it  should 
seem,  come  into  possession,  in  case  A'b  estate  was  not 
expressly  limited  to  him  for  his  natural  life.  See  the 
books  as  cited  above.— Watk.] 
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Dirm  in  fee ;  then  the  wife  dies,  havingJisuef 
and  then  the  husband  dies,  and  the  heir  brings 
tresjiass ;  it  was  held,  that  thoi^h  the  husband 
and  wife  were  admitted  in  fee,  yet  that  did  not 
alter  the  estate,  but  they  shall  be  seised  according 
to  the  surrender ;  and  then  when  D.  surrendered 
his  moiety,  this  severed  the  jointure ;  and  then 
the  great  question  was.  What  estate  the  woman 
had,  whether  for  life  or  tail  ?  for  if  she  had  only 
an  estate  for  life,  then  he  that  was  to  take  the  re-^ 
mainder  by  force  of  the  limitation,  being  to  be 
heir  of  the  body  of  the  husband  as  well  as  wife^ 
could  not  take,  because  the  husband  was  alive ;    [  267  ] 
and  so  the  remainder  for  a  moiety  was  destroyed. 
But  then  as  the  case  is  put  in  Lea:  Cust  1 22. 
though  it  be  said  that  the  husband  was  dead  also } 
yet  nothing  was  said  as  to  his  moiety.    Ideo 
qucere  of  this.     But  then  if  a  moiety  were  exe- 
cuted in  the  wife,  her  heir  might  take  a  moiety, 
as  heir  by  her  descent.     And  it  was  held  that 
there  was  no  execution,  but  that  the  remainder 
was  a  contingent  remainder,   and  gone  for  a 
moiety  by  the  wife's  death.     This  resolution 
does  not  at  all  thwart  the  distinction  before 
taken,  that  the  remainder  should  be  destroyed ; 
for  the  estate,  that  it  was  limited  after,  being  Tenant  for  Ufe^ 
gone,  and  the  time  being  come  in  which  it  was  ^e,  he^re^ 
to  commence ;  if  it  could  not  commence  then,  mainder  enters 

,    ,  ,  ^  on  tenant  for 

it  never  could.  But  it  is  not  like  the  case  where  life,  and  snr- 
an  estate  for  life  is  forfeited,  and  the  remainder-  ^^^sm"; 
man  cannot  then  take,  but  after  the  death  of^^^®**  *^»** 

tenant  1  Mod.  199. 


tenant  &r  life  he  may.  Biit  let  ua  now  examitie 
a  little  into  the  reasop  of  this  resolation*  :Aiid 
first,  it  is  Tsry  dear  that  the  estate  could  not  be 
so  far  executed  in  the  worann,  as  to  destroy  the 
jointure ;  for  that  had  been  apjiarendy  to  over* 
throw  the  design  of  the  setdenent*    But  this 

[  a68  ]  does  not  seem  any  good  ground  to  conclude  that 
therefore  heiis  in  that  case  should  be  a  name  of 
purchase.  For  if  an  estate  be  limited  to  two^ 
and  the  heirs  of  one,  though  the  jdinture  be  not 
severed,  and  to  that  tnt^  the  tee  not  executed, 
yet  heirs  are  there  words  of  limitation,  and  not 

[  ;  of  purchase*    Then  let  us  exauune  a  little  far«- 

ther^  and  see  what  could .  be  the  ground  the 
jttdges'went  4xn  to  ^thinfc  that  the  mk,  when  the 
ancestor  takes  aa  estate  for  Ufe,  Sfc.  sml  havech<^ 
location.  Indeed  the  case  haa  this^  pairticudbr 
ia  it,  that  the.  heir  who  is  to  take  is  not  only  to 
be  heir  of  the  ancestor  who  hath  the  tenancy  for 
li&,  but  to  another  person  who  took. ita .estate 
atall(j8rj;  and  so  it  seemed  the  ^sign  of  th^ 
party  to  settle  one  entire  interest  in  such  a  (me : 
And  there  appears  no  footst^  ofchismt^ixt,  to 
make  him  take  one  moiety  by  descent,  and  an«- 
other  by  purchase.  But  notwithstanding  thii^ 
there  seems  to  be  a  manifeist  inconvenience  in  the 
resolution ;  for  if  it  be  construed  a  contingent 
remainder,  then  we  suppose  a  deed  made,  and 

an 


(*)  [See  fVatk.  on  Desc.  c.  5.  p.  162.— -WatL] 


an  estate  giv6&;  wher^^  9t  the  very  fii«t'  it  0ip^. 
peared^  that  for  oiie  moiety^  the  deed  and  estate 
could  have  no  manned  e£^8^t^  uideiis  the  hus*  ' 
band  and  w£ff  di^d  |M>th  $t  one  nick  of  time  (a)  ^ 
for  if  the  husband  died  fi{«t>  the^  the  peirson  who 
was  to  ta^ei  being  to  be  heir  of  the  wife,  and  [  269  ] 
she  being:  alive,  <^c.  and  so  vice  versd.  But  if 
we  construe  it  to  be  executed  in  the  wife,  m 
&T  Bs  to  nH^ke  it  an  estatertail>  though  not  to 
destroy  the  jointure,  there  the  deed  will  have  an 
operation ;  for  one  moiety  it  will  be  executed  in 
the  wife,  and  when  she  dies,  the  heir  of  hec 
body  by  her  husband  b^otten  will  inherit  to 
that  moiety,  as  heir  to  hei* ;  md  as  for  the  other 
moiety,  it  will  be  a  contii^nt  remainder  to  vest 
in  the  heir  of  the  husband,  if  he  die  living  thit 
particular  tenant.  And  in  this  case  the  estate 
being  made  over  to  him,  and  by  him  conveyed 
to  another,  nothing  but  an  estate  for  life  ewld 
pads  hy  that  surrender.  But  then  if  it  were  Soar 
the  life  of  the  surrenderee,  and  then  thehudbahd 
died,  the  contingent  remainder  was  gcme.  By 
this  cimstruction  the  intent  of  the  parties  and 
the  rule  of  law  is  satisfied.  And  according  to  3  Leo*  4* 
this  construction  was  a  case  adjudged,  where  a 

surrender 

(fl)  [See  1  Fearne,  459.  where  that  writer  considers  our 
author  as  nusts^en  on  this  point.  The  case  on  which  h# 
comments  does  not,  says  Mr.  FearnCf  involiFe  any  tsudi  in- 
consistency as  he  infers ;  but  the  inconve^uence  arose  from 
the  subsequent  acts.— IVatk.] 
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surrender  was  made  to  the  use  of  the  wife  for 
life,  remainder  to  the  right  heirs  of  husband  and 
wife.  Here  the  opinion  of  the  court  was.  That 
a  moiety  was  executed  in  the  wife  (i),  and  that 
upon  her  death  her  heir  should  have  a  moiety ; 
and  that  if  the  husband  had  died  first,  his  heir 
should  have  had  a  moiety.  Tliis  case  is  directly 
[  270  ]  contrary  to  that  next  preceding,  and  seems  to  be 
grounded  upon  better  reason.  But  qtuBre  well, 
whether  that  case  be  reported  as  it  is  said  to  be  ? 
for  he  saith,  that  Coke  held  the  estate-tail  to  be 
executed  in  that  case,  but  that  the  reporter  con- 
ceived the  contrary;  and  yet  before,  in  Lex  Cust. 
121,  12  a.  he  tells  us,  that  i2o2b  conceived  that  a 
contingent  remainder  was  not  destroyed  by  the 
destruction  of  the  particular  estate.  The  case 
before  proves  that  the  rule,  where  the  ancestor 
takes  an  estate  for  life  (c),  8gc.  takes  place  as  well 
in  copyhold  {d)  as  freehold  estates  y  and  indeed 
what  reason  can  there  be  why  it  should  not ;  for 
if  it  be  reasonable  in  freehold  lands,  why  not  in 
copyholds ;  for  the  rule  takes  not  its  rise  from 
the  nature  of  the  land ;  and  it  is  regularly  true, 

that 


(i)  [See  1  Fearne,  460.  where  it  is  observed  that  this 
decision  is  contradicted  by  several  adjudications,  and  con- 
sequently is  not  law.  And  see  Watk.  on  Desc.  c.  5. 
p.  i6fl.  mdpoa.  272.  N.  CXXV.  and  CXXVL— Watk.] 

(c)  [Rule  in  Shelley's  case,  i[€o.  104— Watk.] 

(d)  [See  Watk.  on  Desc.  c.  5.  p.  167.  and  post.  272. 
N,  CXXVII.  Mc— Watk.] 
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that  estates  and  descents  in  copyhold  lands  are  to 
be  guided  according  to  the  rules  of  common 
law. 

A*  seised  of  a  copyhold  in  fee  surrenders  it  to  S^ie,a49-a7i* 
the  use  of  his  last  will,  by  which  he  devises  it  i  ingi.  s^b.^^ 
to  B.  for  life,  and  after  his  death  to  the  heir  of  his 
body  begotten,  for  ever;  it  is  said  to  be  adjudged 
{Lex  CusU  124.)  that  B.  had  a  fee  executed  in 
him  ;  but  it  seems  that  must  be  meant  of  a  fee- 
tail,  because  the  heirs  are  restrained  to  the  body 
of  jB.  (e).    This  case  does  not  at  all  contradict 
Cohe^  who  says,  that  if  an  estate  be  given  to  a 
man  and  his  heir,  he  hath  but  an  estate  for  life,    [  271  ] 
for  that  is  meant  by  feoffment,  &c.  for  he  himself 
says,  in  the  next  folio,  that  if  a  man  devise  land  ^  ^t*  9- 
to  a  man  in  perpetuum,  it  is  a  fee.     And  here 
the  devise  was  to  a  man  and  one  heir  in  perpe^ 
tuunif  which  sure  will  create  a  fee,  as  well  as 
where  the  word  heir  is  left  out  j  but  because  it  is         >> 
added  heir  of  his  bodt/y  it  seems  the  design  was  ^*^       ,t, 
to  give  a  lasting  fee-tail.     Neither  is  it  like  ^    ^  ^ 

Archer^  s  case,  where  the  devise  was  to  one  for 
life,  and  after  to  his  heir  male,  and  to  the  heirs 
male  of  the  body  of  such  heir  male;  for  there 
there  wanted  the  words  Jbr  ever  to  give  a  fee- 
tail  to  the  first  tenant  for  life ;   and  besides, 

there 

(e)  [The  words  "  for  eyer/'  added  to  a  limitation,  **  to 
the  heirs  of  the  body,"  will  fi(^,  it  shoidd  seenoi  turn  the 
*  estate-tail  into  a  fee.    See  Dot^L  334.  and  see  also  10  Co. 
44.  a.  and  i  P.  Wms.  366.~Watk.] 
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th^re  the  inheritance  is  by  express  words  given 
ta  the  issue  if). 
i>yer,  99-  Husband  seised  of  lands  in  fee  makes  a  feoff- 

metit  to  the  use  ofhis  wSk  for  life»  and  after  her 
decease,  to  the  use  of  the  right  heirs  of  the  bodies 
of  him  and  his  wife  engendered;  they  have  issue» 
and  the  wife  dies ;  and  the  qtuJere  in  the  book 
is,  Whether  the  issue  may  enter  in  the  life  of 
his  father,  or  after  his  decease  ?  And  then  the 
book  goes  farther,  and  says,  et  come  semble 
-nigfinf,  because  he  cannot  be  right  heir  of  the 
body  of  his  father, .  living  his  father.  This  case, 
[  2711  ]  as  far  as  it  is  an  authority,  cqming  in  only  by 
a  come  semble  of  the  reporter,  is  against  the 

opinion 

Note  CXXIV.      {/)  [Note  CXXIV.--»Tlie  case  alluded  to  (Pawsey  v. 

Lowdell)  differs  from  Archer's  case  in  this : — In  the  case 

of  Archer,  the  limitation  was  **  to  the  heirs  male  of  the 

body  of  such  heir  male ;"  so  that  the  inheritance  was  by 

express  words^  as  our  Author  says,  gi^en  to  the  issue; 

and  such  issue  was  made  the  root  of  a  new  inheritance ; 

the  stock  of  a  new  descent    See  Harg.  Lam  Tracts^ 

S06,  kc     I  Feamet  229.     Watk.  on  Desc.  ch.  5.  p.  170. 

In  that  of  Pawsey  v.  Lowdell,  it  was  to  B.  for  lifci  and, 

after  his  death,  to  the  heir  ofhis  body  begotten,  for  ever; 

where  the  word  '<  heir  "  was  deemed  nomen  coBectivum ; 

and,  consequendy,  according  to  the  rule  in  Shelley's  case, 

.die^Smitation  vested  in  the  ancestor,  and  the  heir  was  in 

by  descent.    The  heirs  were  confined,  by  the  first  part  of 

the  limitation,  to  Ihose  of  the  body ;  but  then  the  word« 

:  **  fQr:.ev^/'  wene  added:  But  those  wdrds  do  not. seem 

.<asau>ticed  above,. S70.<e),)  to.  have  the  consequence  our 

Author  so  repeatedly  ^insists  oa#«--rWatk4 
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opinion  in  the  preceding  page,  and  seems  to  b^ 
unreasonable ;  for  unless  the  linfitation  to  the 
heirs  be  e^cecuted  for  a  moiety  in  the  feme  (jg\ 
it  is  impossible  it  should  be  of  any  effect ;  for  if 
th^  hi^fidtMind  dies  first,  the  reversion  will  descend 
to  the  heir,  which  will  be  preferred  before  the 
contiqgent  remainder  (A),  that  is  to  take  effect 
iipou  the  death  both  of  him  and  his  wife ;  and  if 
the  ^ife  dies  first,  and  then  llie  husband,  the 
contingent,  remainder  is  destroyed,  because  it 
could  not  take  effect  upon  the  death  of  the  tenant 
£or  life. 

When  acopyholder  sun^enders  to  theuseof  him*  i  Leo.  loi. 
self  for  life,  and  then  a  limitation  is  made  to  his 

right 

r 

(5)  [Note  CXXV.— The  particular  estate  being  con-  Note  CXXV/ 
fi^ed  to  lihe  wife,  i^d  tbe  limitation  oyer  being  to  the 
heirs  of  the  bodies  of  both  husband  and  wife^  the  est;ate* 
tfiil  W98  not  executed ;  but  the  heirs  of  the  bodies  of 
husband  and  wife  took  by  purchase.  See  antCy  369.  (5)  j 
and  see  the  case  of  Frogmorton  d.  Robinson  v.  Wharrey, 
a  BL  Rep.  728.  and  a.  WUs.  IS5.  and  144.  1  Feame^  43* 
&c.and  Co.  LUt,  s6.  a«  n..(3) ;  and  aig,  a.  n.  (3).— Watk.] 
,  (A). f Note  GXXVL— If  thehusb^d  dies  ^st,  the  fee  Note  CXXVI. 
wUl  undoubtedly  descend  to  his  eldest  sop  ;-T*But  then, 
c^n  the  de^th  of  the  wifbv  such  son,would  be  the  heir  of 
^A.l^ir  bodies;  i^ndyiroiddy.  qonseqiiently,  take  |iie- r#» 
mmnder  in  tailt — and  such  es^te-tail  wpold.  &ot  b^ 
laerged  in  the  fee^  (JPUymd. .  396.  b.)  If  the  wi£E^  ip4cie4^ 
dien  first,,  the  ^majnder.  would.;  be  destiroyed  ^  as  thei^ 
^u^d'be  no  heic  ^iififh  thisir  bpdiw  till  the.death  of  both^ 
and,  conseitu0i)tly»^xiiy  one.t^.tffke  thf»  rei9»i»<ter  yrbm^il^ 
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right  heirs,  these  are  words  of  limitation,  and  not 
of  purchase  ;  but  when  a  stranger  takes  an  estate 
for  life,  aiid  after  a  limitation  is  to  the  right  heirs 
of  the  siurenderor,  there,  according  to  Coke^ 
heirs  are  words  of  purchase,  and  not  of  limitation ; 
and  the  reason  he  gives  is,  because  the  estate  is 
out  of  the  surrenderor ;  which  it  seems  from  what 
has  been  said  before,  it  is  not.  But  yet  when 
the  surrenderee  is  admitted,  he  is  in  by  relation 
[  273  ]  from  the  surrenderor.  Idea  quasre  (i).  Accord- 
ing to  Coke  J  if  a  copyholder  surrender  to  the  use 
of  his  own  right  heirs,  the  lord  shall  hold  the 
land  during  the  life  of  the  surrenderor.  Qucere 
of  this  (A:). 

A  copyhold, 

NoteCXXVII.  (0  [Note  CXXVII.— The  distinction  taken  by  Coke 
was  when  the  surrenderee  took  a  particular  estate  himself, 
and  when  not  (and  see  Kitch.  86.  a.  88.  a«  and  b.) :  And 
Such  distinction  has  been  recognized  in  the  case  of  Roe  v. 
Quardey  (1  Durnf,  and  East,  634.) :  yet  it  is  questioned 
by  our  Author ;  and  also  by  Mr.  Feame  {CwUing.  Rem,  86. 
4th  erf.) 

Indeed  a  similar  distinction  was  once,  it  seems,  held  as 
to  freeholds  (see  Dyer^  134.  a.  pi.  7.  &c.  and  Hob.  31.) ; 
but  has  been  now  long  exploded,  (see  3  Lev.  406.  Salk.  591 . 
2  Pr.  Wms.  138. — in  which  latter  book,  the  case  ia 
Hobarb  was  denied  to  be  law) :  And,  as  it  is  now  settied 
that  the  surrenderor  of  a  copyhold  taking  the  ultimate 
limitation  is  in  of  his  old  estate  (see  4  Burr.  1952. 
1  Sir.  487.  2  Bl.  Rep.  1046.  1  Feame,  86,  &c.);  it 
should  seem  also  that  l^e  case  of  Allen  and  Palmer,  which 
our  Author  cites,  is  (notwithstanding  its  recognition  in 
that  of  Roe  and  Quardey)  not  now  law. — ^Watk.] 

Qe)  [See  anUy  265.  Such  a  surrender  is  not  very  likely 

tb 
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A  copyhold,  demisable  for  three  lives,  was  Mo.  N.  gaa. 
demised  to  one  for  life,  the  remainder  to  another 
for  life,  and  then  to  the  first  son  of  the  woman 
he  should  marry ;  these  two  remainders  not  being 
warranted  by  the  custom,  are  void ;  for  that  war- 
rants only  one  estate  with  several  limitations,  but 
the  first  estate  for  life  being  warranted  by  the 
custom,  is  a  good  estate  (/). 

A  man  seised  of  copyhold  lands,  devised  a 
certain  parcel  of  them  to  his  wife  for  life,  the 
remainder  to  his  brother  and  his  heirs,  and  after- 
wards, in  presence  of  three  persons  of  the  court, 
said  to  them,  I  have  made  my  will  as  I  will  have 
it,  and  here  I  surrender  all  my  copyhold  lands  3  JLeo- 18. 
into  your  hands  accordingly ;  not  dl  his  copy- 
hold lands  are  surrendered,  but  only  those  men- 
tioned in  his  will ;  for  he  had  respect  to  that  in 
making  his  surrender;  and  he  said  he  surrendered 
all  his  copyhold  lands  accordingly  (m) ;  which 

shewed 

to  occur ;  as  a  copyholder  would  scarcely  surrender 
merely  to  the  use  of  his  own  right  heirs,  who  would  have 
the  estate  without  such  surrender.  But  if  it  were  made, 
the  law  seems  to  be  with  lord  Coke — Watk.] 

(/)  [Note,  The  case  in  Moore,  (677.  ca.  922.)  was,  to 
one  for  life,  remainder  to  such  woman  as  he  should  marry, 
with  remainder  to  the  first  son  of  his  body.  And  all  the 
justices  were  of  opinion,  that  the  two  remainders  were 
void ;  but  that  the  first  limitation  for  life  was  good. 

But  qtuBre  of  this  case  ?  and  see  2  Lord  Raym.  994. 
1  SfdJc.  188.  and  post.  323.— Watk.] 

(»«)  [See  ante,  120.  N.  XL VI.  and  post,  330.  (r).— 
Watk.J 

A  A 
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shewed  his  intent  was  only  to  pass  those  lands 
that  were  devised  by  his  will.  Here  was  no 
question  about  the  validity  of  the  surrender, 

[  274  ]  which  was  only  by  parol,  and  into  the  hands  of 
three  tenants  of  the  court ;  but  it  is  not  said  in 
court ;  and  indeed  the  case  cannot  well  be  sup- 
posed to  be  in  court ;  for  then  the  surrender  had 

a  Buist.  374.  been  to  the  lord  or  steward,  and  there  can  be  no 
reason  why  a  surrender  in  court  by  words  should 
be  of  more  validity  than  a  surrender  by  words 
out  of  court  (n). 

Cro.Jac.199.  If  a  copyholder  surrenders  to  the  use  of  his 
last  will,  and  therein  nominates  and  appoints  that 
such  a  one  shall  have  the  land  for  life,  and  after 
his  death  gives  authority  to  sell  the  lands ;  in 
such  case  they  may  be  sold  without  any  new  sur- 
render ;  and  the  vendee  shall  come  in  by  the 
will,  to  which  purpose  the  first  surrender  is  suf- 
ficient (0). 

Lit.  Rep.  23.  Copyholder  in  fee  surrenders  to  the  use  of  his 
last  will,  which  he  said  he  would  leave  with  his 
partner  Moss ;  Moss  dies ;  he  recites  the  sur- 
render, and  makes  his  will ;  it  seems  the  devisee 

shall 


(n)  [See  ante,  253.  N.  CXV.— Watk.] 

(0)  [3  WiU.  400.  ace, ;  and  see  also  1  Atk.  96.  and  post. 
next  page. 

In  this  case  an  authority  only  is  given,  and  consequently 
no  admission  can  be  necessary;  but  had  any  estatCf  or 
legal  interest  passed,  it  would  have  been  otherwise*  See 
ante,  1 57.  N.  LXIX.— Watk.] 
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shall  have  tKe  lands ;  for  these  words,  That  he 
would  leave  in  the  hands  of  his  partner  Moss^ 
are  only  words  of  demonstration,  and  no  way 
operative  or  restrictive  of  the  operation  of  the 
surrender  or  devise.  And  it  is  a  rule  in  law, 
when  an  act  is  to  be  done,  with  reference  to 
another  thing,  which  is  impossible,  illegal,  or 
variant,  the  act  shall  stand,  and  the  reference  be 
void. 

A  copyholder  in  fee  devises  it  to  his  wife  for  [  ^75  ] 
life,  and  that  she  should  sell  the  reversion  for  ^^'  ^'  ^' 
the  payment  of  his  debts ;  and  afterwards  he  sur- 
rendered the  lands  to  the  use  of  his  wife  for  life, 
according  to  the  will  and  deed.  Adjudged  she 
might  sell  the  lands,  because  in  his  surrender  he 
referred  to  his  will ;  and  afterwards  she  surren* 
dered  upon  condition  to  pay  12  /. ;  this  was  held 
to  be  a  good  sale,  according  to  the  will. 

Two  joint*tenants,  one  surrenders  his  moiety  Cro.  Jac.  100. 
to  the  use  of  his  last  will,  and  dies  before  the  *  '^'*  ^^' 
surrender  is  presented,  but  after  he  made  his 
will,  this  is  a  severance  of  the  jointure ;  for 
being  presented,  it  relates  to  the  time  of  the  first 
surrender  (jp). 

A  copyholder  surrenders  to  the  use  of  another,  Yeiv.i44,U5. 
who,  before  admittance,  surrenders  to  another, 
who  is  admitted ;  no  interest  is  hereby  vested  in 
him ;  for  the  first  surrenderee  had  nothing  in 

/  him 

(p)  [Se&ante,  218.  N.  XCIV.  and  2  Ves.  639.  ace— 
Watk.] 

A  A  2 
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him  to  give  over  (q)  ;  and  the  admittance  of  the 
second  surrenderee  amounted  not  to  an  admit- 
I  Roll.  Abr.    tance  of  the  first ;  but  an  heir  may  surrender  to 
605.cont      tiienge  of  another,  before  admittance  (r)  ;  for 
he  has  the  Iqgal  estate  and  interest. in  him.     A 
3  Buiat.  330.  copyholder  may  surrender  to  the  use  of  another 
upon  condition,  that  if  the  surrenderor  pay  such 
[  276  1    a  sum  of  money,  at  such  a  day,  the  surrender  to 
I'Soii^Abr     ^  ^^^^*     After  the  admittance  of  such  surren- 
499*  deree,   if  the  surrenderor  pay  the  money,  he 

may  re-enter,  and  shall  have  the  land  without 
any  new  admittance,  or  any  new  fine ;  for  he  is 
in  of  his  old  estate  (^s).  So  he  may  surrender, 
reserving  rent ;  and  that  if  the  rent  be  not  paid, 
he  may  re-enter;  and  there  no  fine  or  admit- 
tance is  to  be  had  (5).  But  in  case  where  the 
day  of  payment  of  money  by  the  surrenderor  is 
past  i  so  that  he  hath  only  an  equity  of  redemp- 
tion, there  it  seems  he  must  pay  a  fine,  and  be 
re-admitted  (/). 

A  surrender 

(q)  [See  awfe,  163.  N.  LXXV.  Fisher  on  Copyh.  131. 
148.  Cow.  Dig.  Copyh.  (G.  l)  ;  Co.  Litt.  60.  a.  li.  (a)  ; 
and  post.  283.  N.  CXXX.— Watk.] 

(r)  [On  satisFying  the  lord  for  his  fine.  See  ante,  163. 
N.  LXXV.  and  LXXVI.—Watk.] 

(*)  [5ee  antCt  181.  («). 

After  breach,  till  admittance  of  mortgagee,  the  mort- 
gagor continues  tenant.    See  2  Ves.  303. 

Note,  The  lord  must  have  a  tenant,  and  the  mortgagee 
18  not  tenant  till  admission.— Watk.] 

(0  [See  2  Ves.  302.    He  shall  be  in  of  a  new  estate. 

See 
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A  surrender  was  upon  condition  to  pay  tool  lo  £1 361. 
to  a  stranger,  n  tenders  the  money,  and  the 
stranger  refuses;  the  question  was,  Whether  the 
cdndition  be  saved?  and  it  was  the  opinion  of 
one  justice,  that  the  condition  was  saved ;  the 
other  justices  directed  it  to  be  found  specially. 
This  case  seems  now  to  be  beyond  all  doubt,  thi^ 
the  condition  is  saved ;  for  it  was  the  design  of 
the  parties  that  the  surrenderee  should  retain  the 
land ;  therefore  if  a  feofiment  be  made  in  fee,  on  1  Inst.  209.  a. 
condition  that  the  feoffee  shall  grant  a  rent- 

cbarge 

See  Benson  and  Scott,  12  Mod.  49.  and  W^atk,  ofi  Descents^ 
183. 

On  breach  of  the  condition,  the  estate  becomes  absolute 
at  law  in  the  mortgagee.  If  the  mortgagor  afterwards 
pays  the  money,  the  mortgagee  must  re-surrender  the 
premises,  and  the  mortgagor  be  admitted  in  the  usual  form. 
On  breach  of  the  condition,  the  old  estate  of  the  mor1|;ager 
is  utterly  gone  ;  and  if  he  afterwards  takes  the  premises 
by  the  re-surrender  of  the  mortgagee,  he  takes  an  estate 
which  is  absolutely  new.  He  shalP  be  in  by  purchase^ 
equally  as  if  the  premises  had  been  alwf^s  the  property  of 
a  stranger.  Should  the  mortgagor  die,  and  the  premises 
be  re-surrendered  after  breach  to  his  heir  at  law,  his  widow 
could  not  claim  her  firee-bench,  and  the  heir  would  be  in 
by  purchase  of  a  new  estate.  See  Benson  and  Scott,  la 
Mod.  49.  See  also  the  case  of  Harmer  and  Wife  v.  Mor- 
gan, in  which  a  special  verdict  was  found  (for  the  opinion 
df  the  judges)  at  Monmouth  summer  assizes,  1796.  But 
note,  the  judge  at  Nisi  Prim  (Heatli,  J.),  thought  the  law  to 
be  as  here  stated ;  and  the  counsel  on  the  other  side  de- 
clared they  had  no  ground  to  go  upon ;  yet  it  was  referred 
at  the  i^equest  of  the  defendant. — ^Watk.] 
A  A  3 
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charge  to  a  strat^r,  if  the  feoffee  tender  the 
grants  and  he  refuse,  the  condition  is  saved. 
[  277  ]  A  copyholder  surrenders  to  the  use  of /.  iS. 
paying  his  ^i:ecutor  iooL  £his  is  a  present  sur- 
render; for  otherwise  it  can  be  of  no  effects 
a  Boist  375.  ^  copyholder  in  fee  surrenders  to  the  use  of  his 
Mb:  in  fee,  upon  condition  he  keep  the  covenants 
in  such  an  indenture,  and  pay  10  L  The  son 
wrrenders  to  the  use  of  another  in  fee,  but 
neither  keeps  the  covenants  nor  pays  the  10/. 
"the  father  enters,  and  dies  seised,  the  son  enters 
as  heir  to  him,  and  the  surrenderee  of  the  son 
enters  upon  him  j  but  his  entry  was  adjudged 
Cro.  El.  339.  unlawful ;  for  by  the  father's  entry  for  the  con- 
dition broken,  the  whole  estates,  both  of  his  son 
and  his  surrenderee,  were  defeated. 

An  infant  surrenders  copyhold  lands^  he  may 

at  full  age  disagree  and  enter"* ;  for  in  case  where 

an  infant  makes  a  feofiment  in  fee,   he  may 

1  Leo.  95«      enter,  much  more  in  case  of  a  surrender ;  for  a 

Totl^ios!       feoflfinent  is  a  conveyance,  which  will  work  a 

Cro.  El.         diaeontinuance,  but  a  surrender  will  not  (u). 

A  feme  covert  may  surrender  (w),  being  solely 

examined 

*[Moorei  597.  Ca.  8x4,  mdpoa.  CXXIX.  aec. 
Bat  an  infant  copyholder  ikiay  be  ordered  by  Chaneery 
t6  surrei^r  those  lands  hehas  as  SKNTtgagee,  by  the  equity 
oC'the  'Statute  7  Anne^  c.  19;  and  see  4  Geo.  3,  c.  i6. 
ahd  Hamuir  et  Ux<  u  Morgan^  cited  m  last  page.— *Watk.] 
:     (»)  [See  catte,  190.  (^).— WatkJ 
NoteCXXVm.     (tu)  [Note  CXXVIIL— With  th^  consent  of  her  hus- 
band; 
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examined  by  the  steward  (a;*) :  and  if  there  be  a 
custom  (jy)  for  her  to  be  examined  before  two 
tenants  out  of  the  manor,  it  is  good.  A  sur- 
render to  the  steward  to  the  use  of  the  steward 
is  good,  to  give  the  steward  an  interest  (z)^  for 
the  surrender  is  in  truth  to  the  lord,  and  not  to 
the  steward.  A  copyholder  surrenders  to  the  [  278  ] 
use  of  A.  in  trust,  that  he  shall  hold  the  land 
until  he  hath  levied  certain  monies,  and  that 
afterwards  he  shall  surrender  to  the  use  of  B. ; 
the  monies  are  levied,  A.  refuses  to  surrender, 
B.  exhibits  his  bill  to  the  lord  of  the  manor 

against 

band;    but  not  without.      2  WUs.  1.     See  post.  322.  NotcCXXVlU. 
N.  CLXVI. 

For  as  the  husband  becomes,  on  marriage,  seised  in  her 
right/ it  should  seem  therefore  unreasonable  to  suffer  the 
wife  to  deprive  him  of  his  interest  without  his  consent ; 
and  see  ante,  256. 

But  if  she  surrender  in  his  presence,  it  seems  to  be 
sufficient,  though  he  does  not  join  ;  his  consent  being,  in 
such  case,  apparent.     See  1  Ves,  229. 

So  it  should  seem  that  where  a  wife  has  a  copyhold  to 
her  separate  use,  she  may  surrender  it  without  the  con- 
currence of  her  husband :  for  here  the  reason  fails.  Sed 
qticere ;  and  see  2  Br&o),  Chanc.  Cos,  377 ;  and  see  also 
3  Ibid,  8.  and  1  Ves.  303.  518.— Watk.] 

(x)  [Though  such  steward  be  retained  only  by  parol, 
and  without  alleging  a  special  custom  to  do  so.  Cro.  Jac. 
$20.  pL  2.  axid post.  312. — ^Wiitk.] 

(1/)  [But  two  tenants  cannot  take  such  examination 
without  a  special  custom  authorizing  them  so  to  do.  Cro* 
mix-  717 — ^Watk.] 

(x)  [Cro.  Eliz.  717.  and  ante^  221.  (x)*— Watk.] 
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1  Leo.  a  against  A.  who,  upon  hearing  the  cause,  decrees 
agsUnst  A.  that  he  shall  surrender,  A.  refuses, 
the  lord  may  seise  and  admit  B.  for  he  is  chan- 
cellor in  his  own  court. 

It  seems  that  the  presentment  of  a  surrender 
in  court,  is  only  by  way  of  instruction,  to  let 
the  lord  know  of  the  surrender,  and  accordingly 
he  may  admit ;  for  it  is  apparent  that  a  present- 
ment is  not  of  necessity  (a)j  because  the  lord 
may  admit  out  of  court ;  and  any  act  of  the 
lord's  consenting  to  the  surrender  will  amount 
to  an  admittance,  which  plainly  shews  that  a 
presentment  is  only  to  shew  there  was  such  a 
surrender ;  for  if  it  were  of  necessity,  then  there 
could  be  no  admittance  out  of  court,  nor  no  act 
implying  the  lord's  consent  would  be  tantamount 
to  an  admittance* ;  and  then  if  we  go  to  the  rea- 
son of  the  thing,  since  the  estate  is  only  to  be 
surrendered  to  the  lord,  and  by  him  transferred 
to  the  surrenderee,  if  he  accept  the  surrender, 
and  grant  an  admittance,  which  is  all  that  can 
[  279  ]  be  done,  what  need  is  there  of  a  presentment, 
and  of  what  use  can  it  be  for  the  homage  to 
present  a  surrender,  in  order  for  the  lord's 
admittance,  when  the  lord  may  take  notice  that 
there  was  such  a  surrender,  accept  it,  and  admit 
accordingly?  The  estate,  as  it  was  derived  from 

the 


(a)  [1  Roll,  Ahr.  502.  Copyh,  (M).  pi.  4.  ace.  and  see 
antcy  250.  N.  CXI.— Watk.] 
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the  lord,  so  it  must  be  surrendered  to  him,  and 
the  presentment  makes  no  part  either  of  the  sur- 
render or  admittance.  In  itself,  it  is  nothing 
but  a  notification  that  there  was  such  a  surrender, 
which  if  the  lord  takes  notice  of,  without  a  pre- 
sentment, it  frustrates  the  end  of  a  presentment, 
and  the  presentment  is  no  ways  of  use.  Thereffore 
it  seems,  that  if  a  surrender  be  made,  and  then 
a  wrong  presentment  be  made  of  this  surrender, 
and  then  admittance  is  made  according  to  the 
surrender,  that  this  is  good ;  for  only  the  pre- 
sentment can  be  void,  and  then  there  is  an 
admittance  upo  1  a  surrender,  without  any  pre- 
sentment, which,  for  the  reasons  before,  seems 
to  be  very  good.  It  is  said  in  Les  Cust  137. 
that  a  surrender  must  be  presented  by  the  same 
persons  that  took  it  (b).  So  says  Coke  ;  but  that  Co.  Cop.  105. 
this  is  not  literally  true  will  appear  from  what  J  q;,^^^'^^^ 
he  says  in  another  place,  that  if  he  that  took  the 
surrender  die,  yet  if  presentment  be  made  of  it^ 
it  is  sufficient ;  and  it  is  said  in  Lea^  Cust.  to  [  280  ] 
have  been  held  by  Wadham  Windham,  that  if 
a  surrender  be  made  to  one  tenant,  and  pre- 
sented to  have  been  made  to  another,  yet  that 
is  nothing  to  vitiate  the  surrender ;  if  the  sur- 
render be  presented  by  any  body,  and  admit- 
tance thereupon  made,  it  seems  to  be  well  enough; 
for  it  is  known  that  there  was  a  surrender ;  and 

if 

(Jb)  [See  ante,  aao.  (Q.— Watk.] 
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if  the  presentment  should  be  void,  yet  the  admit- 
tance is  good  enough  without  it. 

Presentment,  by  the  general  custom  of  manors, 
ought  to  be  made  at  the  next  court-day ;  but  by 
special  custom  at  the  second  or  third  court-day  ; 
the  reason  of  this  seems  to  be  to  prevent  disputes ; 
Co.  Cop.  105.  for  if  an  old  surrender  might  be  trumped  up  at 
^  ^'  any  time,  it  would  defeat  any  aftercharges  made 

by  him  that  surrendered  i  which  charges  would 
appear  to  be  good  enough,  since  he  is  tertenant, 
and  continues  possession,  and  the  surrender  could 
not  be  known.  But  now  let  but  the  purchaser 
stay  a  court  or  two,  and  then  he  may  be  sure  to 
know  whether  there  is  any  incumbrance ;  for  if 
the  surrender  is  presented,  then  it  appears,  and 
he  need  not  meddle ;  if  it  be  not  presented,  he 
knows  it  is  void,  and  so  may  proceed  (c). 
Cro.  Car.  273.  A  surrender  is  made  by  a  copyholder  upon 
Buigoia<9.  condition,  for  payment  of  money,  and  then  he 
^r^^lzSi  1  ™^^^  ^  second  surrender,  and  then  a  third; 
but  between  the  second  surrender  and  the  third, 
he  paid  the  money ;  and  the  question  was  be- 
tween the  two  last  surrenderees,  Who  should 
have  the  land,  their  two  surrenders  being  only 
presented,  and  not  the  first ;  no  court  being 
l^eld  till  after  all  the  surrenders  ?  And  it  was 
adjudged  for  the  second  surrenderee;  for  till 
presentment  he  had  the  whole  estate  in  him ; 
and  it  is  said  in  the  case,  that  if  the  surrender 

had 

(c)  [See  ante,  aio.  N.  XCV.— Watk.] 
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had  first  been  presented^  all  mean  acts  had  been 
void;  but  because  that  surrender  was  not  pre* 
sented,  it  was  void.  It  seems  this  must  be  un- 
derstood if  the  money  had  not  been  paid,  or  a 
court  had  been  held  before  the  money  was  due, 
and  there  the  surrender  had  been  presented ;  for 
it  seems  the  presentment  of  the  first  surrender, 
after  the  payment  of  the  money,  had  been  void, 
because  the  surrender  was  void  then,  and  a  void 
surrender  cannot  be  presented ;  and  until  a  sur- 
render be  presented,  it  cannot  bind  the  interest 
of  the  land ;  sed  queer e  ? 

If  a  copyholder  die  seised,  and  the  lord  admits    Leo.  aio. 
a  stranger,  this  is  no  disseisin  to  the  copyholder, 
but  he  is  tenant  at  will  (rf). 

There  are  two  cases  which  seem  to  be  directly  Yeiv.  144, 5- 
against  admittances  by  implication ;  the  one  is. 
If  a  copyholder  surrenders  to  the  use  of  another, 
and  the  cestuy  que  use  before  admittance  sur-   [  282  ] 
renders  to  the  use  of  another,  and  the  lord  admits 
him,  that  this  is  no  admittance  of  the  first  cestuy 

que 

(d)  [Note  CXXIX.— So  if  the  lord  wrongfiiUy  seize  the  Note  CXXIX. 
copyhold  of  his  tenant,  and  grant  it  to  a  stranger  in  fee, 
and  the  grantee  die  seised ;  yet  the  first  copyholder,  or 
his  heir,  may  enter  upon  the  heir  of  the  wrongful  tenant, 
and  surrender  to  the  use  of  a  stranger.  See  Cro.  Jac.  2!^. 
pi.  10. 

So  if  an  in&nt  surrender,  and  the  surrenderee  be  ad- 
mitted, yet  the  infant,  when  of  full  age,  may  enter  upon 
him.  Moore^  597.  pi.  814 ;  and  see  1  Leon.  95,  ca.  134.-^ 
Watk.] 
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Cro.Ja.403i  que  iLSe  (e).  The  other  is,  A  copyholder  sur- 
renders to  the  use  of  another,  and  he  enters  and 
pays  rent  to  the  lord,  that  this  is  no  admittance 
of  cestuy  que  use ;  and  the  reason  given  is,  be- 
cause the  custom  (of  surrendering  into  the  hands 
of  two  customary  tenants,  and  presenting  it  at 
next  court)  is  strict  and  ought  to  be  pursued. 
But  however  there  are  cases  of  admittances  by 
construction  and  implication,  without  any  express 
admittance ;  and  as  the  last  case  is  reported  by 

a  s?i^^'^^^*  JB0/&,  it  is  said  that  the  acceptance  of  rent  out 
of  court  from  the  cestuy  que  use  (the  lord  know- 
ing of  the  surrender)  is  an  admittance  in  law(/); 
yet  as  the  case  is  reported  by  Croke,'  judgment 
is  given  for  the  lessee  of  the  heir  of  the  surren- 
deror.    If  we  look  to  the  reason  of  the  thing, 

3  Bulst  330.  we  may  conclude,  that  any  thing  that  expresses 
'  the    lord's  consent  to   the  surrender,   should 

amount  to  an  admittance  ;  for  it  is  his  consent 
only  that  is  requisite  after  the  surrender,  to  make 
the  surrenderee  a  tenant ;  and  what  matter  is  it 
whether  that  be  done  by  a  dominus  concessit  et 
adrnissus  est,  or  by  any  act  that  amounts  to  as 

iRol^br.505.  much  ?  There  is  a  'case  in  Rolls  too,  where  the 
[  283  ]    surrender  of  a  person  before  admittance,   and 

acceptance 

{e)  [See  anie,  375.  (q) ;  and  n^t  page  N.  CXXX. — 
Watk.] 

(y*)  [See  ante^  378.  and  poit.  next  page  ^  and  see  fur- 
ther of  Implied  Admissions.  Fisher  on  Copyh.  1 54*  Ftn. 
CQpyh.(E.h.)    CaftA. 62,  3.— Watk.] 
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acceptance .  of  the  lord  of  the  surrender,  was 
construed  to  be  first  an  admittancci  and  then  a 
surrender ;  for  the  lord,  by  accepting  the  sur- 
render, implies  he  admits  him  able  to  make 
one  (g).  And  by  the  same  reason,  that  the 
acceptance  of  a  surrender  before  admittance 
amounts  to  an  admittance,  the  admittance  of 
such  a  surrenderee's  surrenderee  is  a  good  ad- 
mittance of  the  first  surrenderee  (g).  If  a  fine  3  Bulst.  237. 
be  accepted  of  one  as  a  copyholder,  this  amounts 
to  an  admittance.  Accepting  rent  from  the 
hands  of  the  two  tenants  into  whose  hands  the 
surrender  was  made,  doth  not  amount  to  an 
admittance  of  cestui/  que  use^  because  the  lord 
may  receive  it  of  them  without  designing  thereby 
any  thing  to  a  third  person ;  but  if  he  takes  it  3  Bulst.  215. 
from  them  as  from  cestuy  que  use,  it  is  an  ad- 
mittance. This  is  the  same  case  as  that  reported 
by 

(g)  [Note  CXXX.— See  antCy  163.  N.  LXXV.  275.  NoteCXXX. 
281,  2.  Co.  Litt,  60.  a.  n.  (2).  Co-  Copyh.  s.  39.  1  BraumL 
143.  and  qncere  as  to  this;  for  the  books  are  contradictory. 
But  it  should  seem  from  the  principle  of  the  thing,  that 
the  admission  of  the  first  surrenderee  nsould  be  implied* 
The  first  surrenderee,  indeed,  having  no  legal  interest  in 
the  premises,  could  not  compel  the  lord  to  accept  a  sur- 
render from  him,  without  a  previous  admission  :  Yet  if  he 
chose  to  accept  it,  why  may  he  not  do  so  >  Neither  party 
IS  injured :  The  forms  are  satisfied,  or  waived  by  him  who 
only  is  interested.  And  on  the  second  surrenderee  being 
admitted,  the  law,  it  should  seem,  would  not  sufier  the 
right  of  the  first  surrenderee  to  be  questioned,  and  the 
whole  title  unravelled. — Watk,]   . 
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by  CroJce  ;  but  Croke  reports  it,  that  acceptance 
of  rent  of  cestuy  que  use  is  no  admittance ;  RoUs^ 
that  it  is  an  admittance  (the  lord  knowing  of  the 
surrender).  Bulstrode  reports  it  as  paid  by  the 
two  tenants,  into  whose  hands,  Sfc.  and  then 
says,  it  is  no  admittance ;  but  if  he  had  shewn 
that  the  lord  had  accepted  the  rent  es  of  his 
copyholder,  then  he  saith  it  had  been  a  good 
admittance. 
[  284  ]       Lessee  for  life,  years,  or  will,  of  a  manor, 

Cro  Cm?556.  ^^ccpts  a  surrender,  and  then  his  interest  deter- 
mines, the  next  lord  shall  be  compelled  to  admit. 
It  seems  if  a  steward  have  his  office  ewercend. 

1  Ld.Raym.  per  se  vel  student,  deput.  (h)  he  may  exercise 
by  deputy,  though  there  be  no  custom.    Sed 

1 1^.  288.  qucere  ?  but  if  that  clause  be  not  in,  it  seems  he 
cannot  make  a  deputy,  because  it  is  an  office  of 
trust  (0  :  But  any  act  of  service  may  be  done 
by  one  as  servant  to  the  deputy,  a  fortiori  to 
the  steward,  as  to  take  surrenders,  make  grants 
by  copy,  and  admittances  (h). 

Poph.  127, 8,  The  entry  of  compertum  est  per  homagium 
doth  not  make  an  admittance,  for  that  only  shews 

there 

{h)  [Or  if  a  grant  of  stewardship  be  to  a  person  and  his 
heirs,  or  to  him  and  his  assigns*  See  2  BromnL  337.  and 
post,  314.— Watk,] 

(0  [See  Co*  Copyh.  s.  46 ;  and  see  also  1  Hen.  Blackst* 
163.  See  too  Vin.  Steward  (L  &  K.)  and  je;oj^.  320.  Bro. 
Grant,  108.  contra — ^WatL] 

{k)  [See  Com.  Rep.  84.  1  Lord  Ba^n.  658.  1  SdUc.  gs- 
poit.  314.  ace— Watt]  ^ 
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there  was  a  surrender,  but  implies  no  assent  to 
the  surrender ;  but  the  entry  of  dat  domino  pro 
fine  et  fecit  domino  fidel.  et  admis.  that  is  the 
admittance.  It  is  said  that  in  this  case  the 
surrender  was  presented,  and  the  surrenderee 
accepted,  and  a  copy  granted  him,  and  he  surren- 
dered again  ;  and  this  surrender  was  presented, 
and  a  copy  granted,  and  he  accepted  as  a  copy- 
hold tenant.  In  this  case  nothing  is  said  to  be 
resolved,  but  the  court  said  that  he,  to  whose 
use  the  surrender  is  made,  had  not  any  estate 
before  admittance ;  but  they  said  nothing  to 
the  point,  whether  he  were  admitted,  or  not.  [  285  ] 
But  it  seems  that  in  that  case  there  is  a  very 
good  admittance  ;  for  he  was  accepted  as  tenant ; 
and  I  should  think  it  was  that  made  him  tenant, 
and  not  the  entry  of  it  in  the  roll. 

If  one  who  hath  a  tortious  estate  takes  a  sur- 
render, and  his  estate  end  before  admittance  j 
qucere.  Whether  the  right  owner  shall  not  be 
compelled  to  admit,  since  he  is  compellable  to 
take  such  surrender  (/)  ? 

A  copyholder  surrenders  to  the  use  of  another   ^^d.  37. 61. 
and  his  heirs,  the  cestui/  que  use  dies  before  ad- 
mittance, his  heir  being  beyond  sea ;  one  comes 
and  is  admitted  in  the  name  of  the  heir,  who 
consents ;  this  is  a  good  admittance  (m).    But  it 

seems 

(0  [See  4  Co.  34.  a.  and  atOe,  igS ;  and  S57.  N.  CXX. 
— Watk,] 
(m)  [See  ante,  353.  N,  CXIIL— Walk.] 
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seems  the  lord  is  not  compellable  to  admit  by 
another,  because  the  corporal  service  of  fealty  is 
due  to  him  (n).  If  a  surrender  be  to  the  use 
of  J.  S.  and  X  N.  is  admitted,  and  J.  S.  con- 
sents, this  is  a  good  admittance;  quasre  of 
it(o)? 
1  Leo.  100.  A  copyholder  in  fee  dies,  his  heir  enters  and 
makes  a  lease,  the  lessee  may  maintain  ejection, 
firmcey  without  the  admittance  of  his  lessor  (p), 
or  presentment  that  he  is  heir.  But  it  was  held 
in  the  same  case,  that  thirty  years  having  in- 
curred between  the  death  of  the  copyholder  and 
the  making  the  lease,  that  being  his  own  default^ 
[  a86  ]  should  hinder  him  of  the  power  of  making  the 
lease,  had  he  not  shevm  good  matter  to  have  ex- 
cused the  default.  The  reason  of  this  seems  to 
be,  because  the  law  casts  the  estate  upon  him 

by 


(m)  [See  ardty  216.  (g).— Watt] 
Note  CXXXI.      (o)  [Note  CXXXI— The  interest  of  J.  S.  was  assignable. 
See  antCy  163.  N.  LXXV.  and  a  Thirnf,  and  East,  484. 

So  J.  S.  might  have  rdetued  to  J.  N.  on  his  admittance. 
See  anicy  157.  N.  LXIX.  192, 3. 

Yet  qucBre^  as  our  Author  says,  \vhether  such  assign- 
ment or  release  would  be  good  by  parol.  For  though  the 
Stat.  29  Car.  2.  c.  3.  does  not  extend,  bj  express  exception, 
to  copyhold  or  customary  interests,  yet  would  a  rights  or 
interest  of  this  kind,  pass  at  common-law  without  c2eec2f — 
Watk.] 

{p)  [See  ante,  162.  (2);  and  see  also  l^uS.  Ni.  Pri.  107. 
where  it  is  said,  that  he  can  only  make  a  lease  to  trif  his 
title  before  admittance.— Watk.J 
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by  descent,  and  so  enables  him  to  make  a  lease, 
lest  otherwise  there  being  no  court  held  in  a 
great  while,  he  should  lose  the  profits  of  the 
lands;  and  so  the  law  casts  the  estate  upon 
him,  and  helps  out  the  defect  of  an  admission ; 
but  yet  only  pro  tempore  "^  and  therefore 
the  heir  must  be  admitted  ;  for  an  estate  at  will 
is  not  in  itself  descendable ;  therefore  where 
the  heir  is  guilty  of  a  supine  negligence,  the 
reason  for  the  law's  casting  the  estate  upon  him 
ceases,  and  it  will  reckon  no  estate  in  him,  and 
consequently  he  cannot  demise  {q).  That  which 
excused  the  admittance  for  nineteen  years,  was 
non-age  in  the  heirj  for  it  was  resolved  that 
the  heir  during  his  non-age,  was  not  bound  to 
pray  admittance,  or  tender  his  fine  (r).  And  if 
the  death  of  the  ancestor  be  not  presented,  nor 
proclamation  made  for  the  heir  to  come  in,  ^c. 
he  is  not  prejudiced,  though  he  be  of  full  age  (s).  4 1^.  30, 31. 
A  copyholder  of  inheritance  of  a  manor  of 

the 

{q)  [Note  CXXXn.— See  ante,  162.  N.  LXXIV.  And  Note  CXXXIL 
gtuBrcy  as  the  heir  was  not  necessitated  to  claim  admittance 
till  proclamation  made  (infra).  If  he  does  not  come  in  on 
the  customary  proclamations,  the  lord  may  seize : — If  the 
lord  does  not  seize,  it  is  his  own  fault;  and  the  estate  of 
the  heir  cannot,  I  think,  be  considered  as  devested  by 
reason  of  circumstances  like  these. — Watk.] 

(r)  [See  ante,  230, 1 ;  and  see  also  stat  9  Geo.  c,  29 ; 
a,n^  post.  293.  N.  CXLIV.— Watk.] 

(«)  [See  ante,  230,  1.    1  Leon.  100.  Ca.  128.    3  Ibid. 
a2i,   Ca.  294.  ace. — ^Watk.] 

B  B 
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the  king's  is  ousted  j  no  estate  is  gained  hereby 
to  the  wrong-doer,  but  only  a  bare  possession. 

Co.Cop.  104,5-  My  lord  Coke  says,  peradventure  if  a  copyholder 
[  287  ]  languishing  in  ewtremiSy  surrenders  out  of  court 
to  the  use  of  his  cousin,  or  to  any  other  upon 
consideration  of  affection,  blood,  or  the  like» 
and  recovers  his  health  before  presentment,  this 
surrender  is  revocable  (/) ;  but  by  his  saying  a 
surrender  out  of  court,  it  seems,  if  it  were  made 
in  court,  that  it  were  not  revocable,  for  then  he 
shewed  a  more  settled  design ;  and  by  his  saying 
before  presentment,  it  seems  that  if  it  were  pre- 
sented, it  were  not  revocable  {u)  ;  for  then  the 

1  Leo.  100.  \^^^  jg  bound.  By  Wray^  if  a  copyholder  sur- 
render in  extremis  to  the  use  of  himself  for  life, 
^c.  this  surrender  shall  stand,  because  of  the 
estate  reserved  to  hiitiself.  This  seems  plainly 
to  warrant  the  aforesaid  opinion  of  Coke. 

and  services  before  admittance  (w),  but  he  is  not 

complete 

NoteCXXXin.  (f)  [Note  CXXXIII.— But  if  a  person  surrender  out  of 
court  for  a  valuable  confiideration,  he  cannot  revoke  it, 
though  before  presentment.  See  Co.  Copyh.  s.  39. 
Tracts,  88,    Kitck.  82,— Watk.] 

NoteCXXXIV.  («)  [Note  CXXXIV Kitchin  says  that  it  may  be  re- 
voked at  any  time  before  admission ;  and  adds,  *^  Et  c. 
jduis  toft  est  us^,  et  estoit  aoe  reason :  Et  issint  est  le  ley 
come  semble  a  wioy."— 82.  a.-^Watk.] 

NoteCXXXV.  (w)  [Note  CXXXV.^This  can  only  be  where  the  de- 
l^y  of  admission  is  occasioned  by  the  heir;  as  if  the  lord 
make  proclamation  for  him  to  come  in  and  be  admitted, 

and 
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complete  tenant  before  admittance  («r),  for  lie 
cannot  maintain  a  plaint  in  nature  of  an  assise 
before  admittance  {y) ;  but  it  seems  he  may 
have  assise  of  Mortdancestor  upon  his  ancestor's 
admittance  (j^;).     Qiuere,  Whether  a  feme  be  so 

seised 

tod  the  heir  does  not  do  so  before  the  third  proclamation  NoteCXXXV. 
be  made :  Here  the  law  perhaps  would  permit  the  lord  to 
avow  on  him  by  reason  of  the  length  of  time  now  usual 
between  the  death  of  the  ancestor  and  the  third  procla- 
mation^  as  courts  at  this  day  are  so  seldom  held ;  and  the 
lord  manifests  his  intention  to  admit  him  when  he  shall 
come  and  request  it.  But  if  the  delay  be  occasioned  by 
the  lord  himself,  the  avowing  on  the  heir  for  rents  or  ser* 
▼ices  would,  I  conceive,  be  tantamount  to  an  admission  in 
itself;  as  it  would  certainly  be  acknowledging  him  as 
tenant  In  the  former  case,  the  law  would  not  perhaps 
suffer  the  heir  to  avail  himself  of  the  avowal  as  an  admit- 
tance ;  when  it  was  the  effect  of  his  own  neglect  or  refusal :  *. 
Yet,  even  in  that  case,  there  would  be  field  for  doubt,  as 
the  lor4  might  have  held  his  court  oftener  if  he  pleased^ 
See  Co.  Copiah,  s.  31.  TractSy  50 ;  jmd  ante,  282.  (y^. — 
Watk.] 

(x)  [But  he  has  title  against  every  one  but  the  lord,  as 
well  before  as  after  admission.  See  2  Dumf,  Sf  East, 
197,  8.  and  ante,  163.  N.LXXV.— Watk.] 

(^)  [Kitck.do.a.  6cb.  Co.  Co^A.s.  41.  Tr.  94.  and  see 
Moorcy  272.     Ca.  425. 

It  is  said  that  he  shall  not  be  sworn  on  the  homage  be- 
fore admission.  (KUch.  87.  b.  and  Co.  iM  sup.) ;  but 
surely,  if  an  heir  were  sworn  on  the  homage,  would  it  not 
be  an  admission  in  effect?  What  could  more  strongly 
confess  him  a  tenant  i 

Surrenderee  being  on  the  homage,  when  it  shall  be  an 
admittance,  see  4  Burr.  1955.— Watk.] 

(z)  [See  Co.  Copyh.  s.  41.  2V.94.  contra.    And  quarep 

Whether  such  plaint  in  nature  of  a  writ  of  Mort  i  ancestor 

B  B  2  '  ever 
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seised  to  make  her  husband  tenant  by  the  curtesy 
before  admittance,    where  the   custom   is   for 
Moor»27a.     tenancy /?er  curtesy  (a)}  It  seems  reasonable  it 
should  make  the  husband  tenant  per  curtesy, 
[  288  ]   as  well  as  the  possession  of  the  brother  before 
admittance  make  the  sister  heir ;  and  by  the  same 
reason  the  widow  shall  have  her  widow's  estate, 
though  her  husband  was  not  admitted  (J?). 
1  Keb.  35.  If  there  be  a  custom  to  surrender  out  of  court 

iU.Rayiii.76.jjj|.^  the  hands  of  two  customary  tenants,  a 
surrender  to  the  heir  of  a  copyholder  before 
admittance  is  good.     If  a  copyholder  of  inherit- 
a  Sid.  37. 61.  ance  surrenders  this  to  the  use  of  another,  and 
627. 807.  ^'    Ws  heirs,  and  the  surrenderee  die  before  admit- 
1  Mod.  10a.    tance  j    qucere,  Whether  his  heir  be  in  by  pur- 
chase or  descent?    It  was  the  opinion  of  Justice 
NewdigatCy  that  he  was  in  by  purchase ;   and 
according  to  this  is  Rolls.      But  the  opinion 
of  Glyn  was,  he  was  in  in  nature  of  a  descent ; 
and  so  are  some  other  opinions  that  are  more 

Quare,  &  vide  late  (c).     Therefore  it  was  held,  if  land  of  the 
1R0i.Abr.50a.        ^  ^ 

nature 

ever  lay  of  copyholds  ?  See  F,  N.  B.  122.  (1),  and  n.  (c). 
3  Bl  Comm.  184,  7,  c.  10.  1  BL  Tracts^  122;  citation  from 
Bradon,    {Vide Bract,  lib.  1.  c.  11.  s.  7.0.)— Watk.] 

(a)  [That  the  husband  in  such  case  shall  be  tenant  by 
the  curtesy,  see  Moore^  371,  a.  Ca.  425—597.  Ca.  813. 
and  Watk.  onDesc.  c  1.  s.a.  p.  53.  n.(8.) — Watk.] 

(b)  [See  Hutt.  18.  Hob.  181.  244.  Watk.  on  Desc.  c.  1. 
«.  a.  p.  53,  4.  notes.  1  Roll.  Abr.  Copyh.  (M).  503.  pL\. 
flcc— Watk.] 

(c)  [See  Watk.  on  Desc.  c.  1.  s.  1.  p.  20.  and  the  books 
there  referred  to,  acc.\  and  see  also  ante^  22O.  <m).— 
Watk.] 
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nature  of  borough  English  be  surrendered  to 
one  and  his  heirs,  and  he  die  before  admittance, 
that  the  youngest  son  shall  be  admitted;  and^^-^y™- 
this  opinion  seems  to  be  very  reasonable,  for 
Aeir^werein  the  limitation  certainly  as^  words 
of  limitation,  and  not  of  purchase ;  and  cer- 
tainly there  is  as  much  reason  to  adjudge  the 
heir  in  by  descent  here,  as  there  is  to  adjudge  i  Co.  io6» 
an  heir  in  by  descent  where  a  recovery  was  had 
against  the  ancestor,  but  not  executed  till  after 
his  death ;  because  the  use  might  have  vested  [  289  } 
during  the  life  of  the  ancestor;  and  because  the 
execution  hath  a  retrospect ;  and  in  truth  the 
case  of  a  surrender  is  just  the  same,  for  ad- 
mittance might  have  been  in  the  life  of  the 
ancestor ;  and  when  it  was  had,  it  had  a 
retrospect  (d). 

One  jointenant  copyholder  releases  to  his  Winch,  3, 
companion ;  this  is  good,  because  both  were  Dyer^  251.  a. 
admitted  to  the  whole  (e).  A  copyholder  in 
fee  surrenders  into  the  hands  of  the  lord,  to  the 
intent  the  lord  should  grant  them  de  novo  to 
him  for  life,  and  then  to  J.  S.  his  wife,  during 
the  non-age  of  the  son  and  heir  of  D.  the  copy- 
holder, then  to  the  son  in  tail ;  the  copyholder 

died» 


(d)  [Of  the  relation  of  the  admittance  to  the  surrender, 
see  5  Burr.  2785 — 7.  and  atUe,  163.  N.  LXXV.  21  &. 
N.XCIV._Watk.] 

(«)  [See  ante,  157.  N.  LXIX.— Watk.] 
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died,  and  then  the  lord  granted  the  lands  ac- 
cordingly to  the  wife,  during  the  non-age  of  the 
heir,  he  being  then  but  five  years  old ;  the 
wife  took  another  husband  and  died ;  the  hus- 
band by  the  opinion  of  two  judges  was  to  have 
the  land  during  the  non-age  of  the  heir,  with- 
out any  new  admittance  (jT);  if  so,  then  it 
seems  he  shall  pay  no  fine,  for  a  fine  is  due 
upon  the  admittance  {g).  By  the  same  justices, 
if  there  be  a  copyholder  for  years,  and  he  dies, 
his  executors  shall  have  the  term  without  any 
new  admittance.  But  Weston  to  the  contrary. 
But  however  the  opinion  seems  reasonable,  for 
[  2go  ]  they  continue  the  possession  of  the  testator,  and 
have  it  only  to  his  use  (A). 

Cestuy 

NoteCXXXVI,  (/)  [Note  CXXXVL— See  post.  291.  N.  CXXXIX. 
and 333.  Dyer,^5i,pl,go.  Co.Copyh,  s.  56.  Tracts,\2^. 
ace* 

The  approbation  of  the  lord  was  originally  necessary 
to  enable  the  feme  to  marry ;  whence  a  fine  was  generally 
paid  on  that  event,  (See  Co.  Lift,  117.  b.  i39.b.  140.  a. 
SuUiv.  lect.  xxiy.  p.  227.)  Such  approbation  was  equiva- 
lent to  an  admission  of  the  husband  into  the  tenancy.  See 
ardey  12.  N.  XII.  108.  (t  and  h) ;  224.  N.  XCVII.  The 
husband  from  thence  became  seised  or  possessed  in  right 
Qf  marriage,  and  was  to  do  the  services  to  the  lord.  (See 
Cdth.  52.  Cro,  Eliz.  i^g.pl.  18.)  From  these  principles 
it  should  seem  to  follow  that  when  once  a  person  became 
^ed  in  the  tenancy  by  marriage^  no  adlniseion.  could  be 
flrfterw^itda  nectary.  S^e  a»^<?,  ^24,  N.  XCVU.— Walsk,] 
(g)  [See  antcy  218.  (/) ;  219.  (0),— Watk.] 

NoUCXXXVIL     {h)  [Note  CXXXVH.-r^It  is  mt  settled  thatiejecfttors 

must 
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Cestuy  que  use  canpot  enter  or  have  trespass  Cro.  Ei.  349. 
against  any  body  without  admittance^  unless 
there  be  a  special  custom  for  it.  .  There  is  a  case 
in  Yelv.  16.  where  it  is  said  upon  motioioi  to  the 
court,  it  was  agreed  by  the  four  justices,  that  if 
a  copyholder  surrenders  to  a  stranger,  and  the 
steward  will  not  admit  him,  and  the  stranger 
enters  and  occupies  the  land,  and  the  lord  lets 
to  another  to  try  the  title,  and  he  brings  ejects 
ment,  the  occupier  may  plead  Not  guilty,  and 
it  shall  be  found  for  him  (i) ;    and  then  the 

report 

must  be  admitted  and  pay  their  fine.     See  1  Burr.  206.  NoteCXXXVII. 
Earl  of  Bath  v.  Abney.— Watk.]  i 

(i)  [Note    CXXXVIII.— See    Com.   Bep.    245.    an^  NoteCXXXVni. 
2  WUs.  14.     And  quiBre  of  the  assertion  there  noticed,  as 
the  lord  might  have  been  compelled  to  admit  by  man^ 
damns.    See  ante,  157.   N.  LXXU. 

But  it  is  said  that  if  the  lord  accept  a  surrender,  and 
the  surrenderee  enter  in  consequence,  and  afterwards  the 
lord  oust  him  before  admittance,  an  action  would  lie 
against  the  lord ;  because  he  shall  not  take  advantage  of 
his  own  wrong.  2  JVUs,  15.  There  does  not,  as  this  case 
is  put,  appear  any  title  in  the  lord  to  enter;  his  tenancy 
is  full;  the  surrenderor  continues  tenant  to  him.  The 
surrenderee  entered  with  the  consent  of  the  surrenderor, 
he  is  not  therefore  a  trespasser  as  to  him ;  he  must  be  con- 
sidered at  least  as  his  tenant  at  will^  and  therefore  no  dis- 
seisor of  the  lord.  The  lord  is  not  injured  by  his  occu- 
pancy ;  he  is  compellable  to  admit  him*;  and  in  the  mean 
time  the  surrenderor  is  answerable  for  the  fruits  of  the 
tenancy.  The  lord  can  have  no  more  right  to  enter  and 
oust  the  tenant  at  will  of  his  copyholder,  than  to  ezpulse 
the  copyholdier  himself:  If  he  does  so,  be  would,  I  con- 
ceive, in  either  case,  be  subject  to  an  aetibn  as  here  stated. 
See  an^f,  157(0).— Watk.] 

B  B   4 
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report  of  the  case  goes  on,  and  it  is  said,  quaere 
rationem?  for  if  it  be  in  respect  of  the  posses- 
sion, it  seems  the  title  of  the  lord  is  elder,  by 
reason  he  has  right  and  title  to  the  freehold, 
S^c*  and  then  it  is  said,   qiuBre,  Whether  the 
reason  be  not  because  the  lord  isparticeps  cri- 
minis?  for  it  shall  be  intended  that  he  would 
not  let  the  steward  admit.     Then  the  report 
goes  on  and  says,  Nota,  the  surrender  was  but 
of  a  copyhold  to  him,  et  tribus  assignatis  suis^ 
so  that  by  his  death  the  estate  in  the  copyhold 
determined,  SfC.     This  is  a  very  strange  report, 
for  the  qtuJBres  and  reasons  of  the  case  confound 
[  291  ]   it.     It  seems  to  me,  that  the  reason  of  the  case 
was,  because  that  after  the  surrender  the  estate 
continued  in  the  surrenderor,  and  not  in  the 
lord;  and  so  the  possession  of  the  surrenderee 
was  illegal  against  the  surrenderor :  yet  it  was 
good  against  every  body  else,  and  so  against  the 
lord's  lessee  ;  for  when  the  lord  refuses  to  admit, 
Tothfl,  65.      the  way  is  to  compel  him  in  chancery ;  and  no 
las- 195-  ^     action  upon  the  case  lies  against  the  lord  for 
Cro"ja  368'  non-admittance  (Jc).    It  is  said  in  Lew  Oust  158. 
Mo. 84a.        that  an  action  lies  for  the  surrenderor;   sed 
1  Sid.  58?^     qucere  (I)  ?  Indeed  the  reason  given  was,  because 
the  surrenderee  hath  no  interest  which  the  sur- 
renderor hath.     It  seems,  if  a  man  enter  into 

his 

(Jc)  [See  ante,  157.  N.LXXIL  163.  N.  LXXV.— Watk.] 
(/)  [See  ante,  157.  N.  LXXII.  Lex  Cust.  c.  17.  p.  163, 

where  it  is  said  to  be  so  resolved  in  Galloway's  case, 

a6  £;i«.— Watk.] 
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his  wife's  lands,  and  makes  a  lease,  and  she  dies, 
before  admittance,  yet  the  lease  made  is  good  (ni). 
The  issue  in  the  case  between   Wheeler  and 
Honor  was,  Whether  the  fine  to   be  paid  by 
copyholder  was  certain  or  uncertain?  and  the 
verdict  was,  that  they  were  certain.     In  this 
case  it  was  held  by  two  justices,  and  denied  by 
no  body,   that  debt  lay  for  the  lord  for  his 
fine  (n).     It  seems  it  lies  in  any  case;  for  the    Sid. 58. 
verdict  finding  that  copyholders  ought  to  pay  a 
fine  certain,  did  not  any  more  entitle  the  lord  to 
his  action  of  debt,  than  he  was  before :  and  it  Stra.  447* 
seems  to  me,  that  if  upon  demand  he  refuses  to, 
pay  the  fine,  it  is  a  forfeiture  (0).     It  is  made  a   [  292  ] 
qucBre  in  that  case.  Whether  if  a  copyholder  in 
fee  die,  and  his  heir  waves  the  possession,  and 
refuses  to  be  admitted,  whether  the  load  shall 

have 

(mV[Note  CXXXIX.— The  heir  may  enter  and  lease  NoteCXXXIX. 
before  admission  (see  an/e,  162,  (jk)  ;  285.  (p);  and  it 
should  seem  that  of  consequence  the  husband  of  the 
heiress  might  do  so.  (See  cwfe,.  289.  N.  CXXXVI.) 
But  it  must  be  here  understood  of  a  lease  which  is  war- 
ranted by  the  custom  mthaut  licence ;  for  if  the  lord 
grant  the  husband  such  licence,  it  might  amount  to  an 
admittance,  and  so  be  without  the  intent  of  the  case. — 
Watk.] 

(n)  [Note  CXL.— Debt  or  indebitatus  assumpsit  will  lie  Note  CXI* 
for  a  fine.     See  DougL  727.  and  notes.     3  Burr.  1717.  ^   //  y/ 
and  post.  308.  (to).  '  / 

And  such  action  is  not  within  the  statute  of  limitations. 
See  an^e,  178.— Watk.] 

(0)  [See  ante^  a  18,  219.— Watk  J 
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have  debt  for  the  fine?  and  the  reporter  thinks 
he  cannot  wave  the  possession,  which  to  me  it 
seems  he  may  do  in  court  of  record,  or  in  that 
case  of  copyhold  lands  in  the  lord's  court ;  and 
if  he  may  do  it,  then  no  fine  is  due  (p). 

Coke 

Note  CXU.  (p)  [Note  CXLI. — The  lord  cannot  compel  the  heir  to 
accept  the  copyhold;  he  can  only  make  proclamation  for 
him  to  come  in  and  be  admitted ;  and  if  he  do  not  claim 
within  the  time  prescribed  by  the  law  or  custom,  he  may 
seize  the  lands :  And  see  the  case  of  Clayton  v.  Cookes, 
3  Atk.  449.  and  also  3  P.  Wms.  151. 

*  In  some  manors,  where  the  custom  is  for  lands  to  descendi 
after  the  manner  of  gavelkind,  it  often  occurs  in  practice 
that  the  heir  will  not  accept  his  portion,  as  not  being  worth 
tiie  fines  and  fees  :  The  estate  becomes  at  length  so  divided 
and  subdivided  as  to  be  frequently  frittered  into  trifles,  and 
the  share  of  the  individual  unworthy  of  acceptance  under 
the  accustomed  dues. 

^  If  the  heir  declines  admission,  there  can  of  necessity  be 
no  fine  payable  to  the  lord ;  since  admission  is  the  cause 
of  the  fine.    See  an^,  218. 

.  Without  entering  into  the  controversy  whether  copy- 
holders were,  or  were  not,  originally  tilleins  (see^aviiey  156. 
Ij^p  LXVII.) ;  yet  we  mAy  here  observe,  that  persons  of 
that  order  of  men  were  once  in  so  abject  a  slavery,  even  in 
this  island,,  and  that  long  after  the  Normim  tea,  as  to  hold 
lands  absolutely,  at  the  will  of  their  lord,  without  the  power 
of  quitting  them  but  by  his  permission.  See  1  BL  Lato 
Tracts,  119.  &c.  2  BL  Comm.  93.  ch.  6.  and  see  also  Sir 
Tha.  Smith's  Commonnoealthy  b.  3.  c.  10. 
,  TherjB  were  others  wha  were  not  quite  so  dependent 
upon  the  will  of  their  masters,  but  though  tiiey  held  a€ 
theil'  win,  could  relinquish  their  lands  if  diey  chose  to-do 
so.  Ibid,  and  see  Stuarfs  Diss,  p.  5.  s.  2.  p.  283. 
There  was  yet  a  third  class  who  enjoyed  greater  privi- 
leges, 
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Coke  says,  treating  of  fines,  that  some  he  by  i  ln«t.  59.  b- 
alteration  of  the  lord,  and  some  by  alteration  of 
the  tenant  j  but  that  a  custom  to  pay  a  fine  at 
every  alteration  of  the  lord  (q)  is  not  good ;  but 
a  custom  to  pay  upon  the  death  (9)  of  every  lord 
is  good.  Qucere,  Whether  a  fine  be  due  of 
common  right  upon  the  alteration  of  the  lord  by 
death  ?  it  seems  it  is  not  (r),  but  only  where 
there  is  a  particular  custom  for  it ;  though  my 
lord  Cokes  words  are  general,  and  may  be  inter- 
preted either  way. 

It  is  said  to  be  resolved  in  Kehle^  that  if  the  i  Keb.  15. 
lord  reserve  rent  upon  a  lease  for  years  of  the 
freehold  of  the  copyhold,  the  reservation  is  not 
good.  The  meaning  of  this  must  be,  either  that 
the  lord  reserves  a  rent  upon  a  lease  of  the 
freehold  of  the  copyhold  lands,  or  else  that  he 

reserves 

leges,  and  who  could  not  have  been  amoved  from  theiif  Note  CXU. 
tenancies  while  they  performed  their  services  and  returns. 
lBLTractSy\22,hc ^Watk.] 

(,q)  [Note  CXLn.— 'For  otherwise  the  lords  might  alien  Note  GXLII. 
as  often  as  they  pleased,  and  so  oppress  the  tenants  by  the 
multitude  of  fines.      See  Co.  LUt,  59.  b.  and  the  case 
of  the  Duke  of  Somerset  v.  France  e^  W.   1  Strang€y6$4. 

The  custom  can  therefore  be  only  supported  when  the 
change  of  the  lord  is  by  the  act  of  God.— *Watk.] 
,  (r)  [Note  CXLIII.-«It  f^ould  seem  thatno  fine  what- Note  CXUII. 
ever  con  be  due  from  the  eopyholder  of  common  right  It 
appears,  even  on  admission,  to  be  dependant  upon  custom. 
In  many  manors  there  is  no  fine;  due  on  the  admission  of  an 
heir«at-law.  See  3  Durnf.  and  Eagt,  i&i.  KUch.  103.  b. 
Pmgl.  725,  &c.    1  Frem.  496.  pL  670.— Watk.] 
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reserves  the  copyhold  rents  to  himself,  so  that 
[  ^93  ]  the  lessee  shall  not  have  them ;  in  both  which 
senses  the  case  seems  unreasonable ;  for  in  the 
last  sense  I  can  see  no  reason  why  he  should  not 
reserve  the  rents  as  rents-seek  to  himself;  and 
in  the  other  case  surely  the  reservation  must  be 
good,  for  it  seems  to  be  a  grant  of  the  reversion 

Cro.  El.  499.  for  so  many  years ;  for  by  force  of  such  lease 
the  lessee  will  have  all  the  services  of  the  copy- 
holder, and  take  advantages  of  forfeitures,  in 
respect  whereof  a  rent  may  be  reserved.  There- 
fore, where  it  is  adjudged  that  where  a  lord 
made  a  lease  for  years,  to  commence  after  the 
determination  of  a  copyhold  estate  for  three  lives 

2  Sid.  165.  (where  the  custom  was  for  a  woman  to  have  her 
widow's  estatej  that  the  lease  should  commence 
presently  in  point  of  computation,  though  not  in 
point  of  interest ;  it  seems  that  must  be  under- 
stood of  interest  in  possession,  for  surely  such  a 
lessee  shall  have  the  servicei^,  <§pc. 

400.37.  Infant  copyholder  makes  a  lease  for   years^ 

N^,  93.        aiid  at  his  full  age  accepts  the  rent,  this  makes 

^^Re^fid  '^®  ^^^^  S^^^  (^^''  such  a  forfeiture  shall  not 

bind 

(s)  [Of  making  a  voidable  lease  good  by  acceptance  of 
rent,  &c.  see  Cotvp,  482.  Jenkins  d.  Yate  v.  Church.  See 
also  3  Bumf,  and  Easty  171.  and  next  note.  The  lease, 
though  a  cause  of  forfeiture  as  to  the  lord,  would,  it  is  said, 
be  good  as  between  lessor  and  lessee.  See  Sir  JV.  Jones ^  157. 
Ashfield  and  Ashfield.  Sedqucere  de  hoCf  for  it  should  seem 
that  the  lease  would  be  absolutely  Toid  as  to  all  intents 
See  note  CXLIV.  po^.^Watk.] 
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bind  an  infant,  no  more  than  if  being  tenant  8  Co.  44. 
for  life  of  freehold  lands,  he  makes  a  feoffinent  i"^St?n  ^'^^ 
in  fee ;  but  if  he  accepts  the  rent  after  full  age,  case  of  King©, 
then  the  forfeiture  shall  bind  him,  as  it  seems. 
It  seems  the  lord  may  enter  for  the  forfeiture 
during  the  non-age  (/),  and  need  not  stay  to  see    [  294  ] 

whether 

(0  [Note  CXLIV.— It  should  seem  from  the  reason  of  Note  CXLIV. 
the  thing,  that  an  infant  became  capable  of  forfeiting  when 
he  was  out  of  ward.  At  that  time  he  was  necessarily  sup* 
posed  able  to  goyem  for  himself,  and  therefore  amesnable 
for  his  acts.  Sir  Edxv.  Coke  says  {Copyh.  s.  59.)  '*  An 
infant,  that  is  under  the  age  of  fourteen,  is  unable  to  forfeit 
his  copyhold,  because  he  wanteth  discretion  (see  Litt. 
s.  59.) ;  and,  till  then,  he  is  to  be  in  ward  to  the  next  of 
his  kindred,"  &c.  Till  the  age  of  fourteen,  therefore,  the 
management  of  his  lands  was  in  others,  whose  acts  could 
not  prejudice  him,  nor  be  presumed  to  do  injury  to  the 
lord.  At  fourteen  he  took  upon  himself  the  government 
of  the  tenements ;  and,  of  consequence,  one  would  presume, 
became  responsible  for  his  acts. 

But  though  the  infant  copyholder,  or  tenant  in  soccage, 
was  out  of  ward  at  fourteen,  the  person  who  held  in 
chivalry  continued  under  his  guardian  till  twenty-one. 
(See  the  Inirod,  xvii.  and  p.  439,  &c.)  Responsibility^ 
therefore,  did  not  attach  on  the  military  tenant  till  one-and- 
twenty.  The  law  at  length  extended  the  age  of  responsi- 
bility to  twenty-one,  in  the  case  of  all  infants.  Hence 
there  came  a  chasm  or  vacuum  in  the  instances  of  tenants 
in  soccage,  and  of  copyholders :  At  fourteen  they  had  the 
direction  of  their  lands,  and  yet  were  not  amesnable 
for  their  acts  till  seven  years  afterwards!  From  causes 
how  remote  do  circumstances  of  the  first  importance  arise ! 
Who  could  have  conceived  that  such  would  have  been  the 
effect  of  a  change  of  armour ! 

The  tenant  of  lands  held  by  copy,  after  attaining  four- 
teen. 
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whether  the  infant  will  accept  the  rent  or  no, 
for  the  particular  prejudice  done  to  the  lord; 
and  if  he  should  stay  his  acceptance  of  services 
from  the  infant,  in  the  mean  time,  it  would  be  a 

dispensation 

Note  CXLIV.  teen,  makes  a  lease  not  warranted  by  the  custom :  What 
is  the  lord  to  do? — Shall  he  enter  as  for  a  forfeiture  ? — 
The  law  says,  an  iafant  under  twenty^one  is  not  bound  by 
such  lease :  He  may,  at  least,  avoid  it  when  of  age.  But 
it  would  be  replied.  Is  it  not  a  lease  till  he  does  avoid 
it  ? — Our  author  therefore  says,  That  it  seems  the  lord 
may  enter,  as  for  a  forfeiture,  during  the  non^e,  and  hold 
tiU  the  infant  disaffirm  the  lease.  But  it  should  seem, 
from  the  observation  of  Lord  Mansfield,  in  the  case  of 
Zouch  d.  Abbot  v.  Parsons  (3  Burr.  1807,  8.)  tliat  as,  in 
case  the  lease  here  made  by  the  infant  should  be  deemed 
good  till  avoidance,  the  estate  would  be  subject  to  for- 
feiture, such  lease  should  be  considered,  not  as  toidabU 
only,  but  as  absolutely  void  ah  initio.  And  it  should  there- 
fore seem,  that  the  lord  cannot  be  justified  in  entering  at 
aU.  , 

As  the  privilege  of  the  infant  of  avoiding  or  affirming 
his  acts  when  of  age,  is  given  him  by  the  law  for  his  benefit , 
it  must  be  evident  that  the  reasoning  of  Lord  Mansfield 
was  just.  There  could  be  no  advantage  to  the  infant  in 
considering  this  lease  as  voidable  only,  and  so  preserving 
an  option  when  of  age..  Should  he  affirm  the  lease,  it 
would  immediately  be  a  forfeiture  of  his  copyhold,  and 
the  lord  would  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  retain  the  lands. 
If,  therefore,  there  could  be  no  benefit  firom  affirming  the 
lease,  where  is  the  utility  of  his  option  ?  If  his  only  advan- 
tage would  be  in  its  avoidance,  why  should  the  law  not 
consider  it  as  void^  Its  only  reason  for  deeming  a  lease 
voidable  is  for  the  benefit  it  may  yield  to  the  infant,  but 
here  no  benefit  can  arise.— WaUt:.] 
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dispeusatlon  for  the  forfeiture.    But  then  the 

infant  at  his  full  age,  by  disi^reeing  to  the  lease, 

may  avoid  the  forfeiture.     Custom  that  upon 

payment  of  ten  years  rent,  the  lord  shall  license 

to  let  for  ninety-nine  years ;  and  if  -he  will  not  2  Keb.  344. 

license,  the  tenant  may  let  without :  adjudged 

a  good  custom  ;  yet  the  licence  seems  unneces-- 

sary  here,  since  it  may  be  done  without  it  (u). 

IjOtA  of  a  manor  grants  a  copyhold,  rendering  a  Roi.  Abr. 
rent  prcefat  domino  et  servitia  de  jure  debita  ^^^' 
etconsueta.    This  rent  shall  go  to  him,  his  heirs 
and  assigns ;  sed  qucere  ?  for  in  case  of  freehold 
lands  it  is  extinct  by  the  lord's  death  ;  otherwises 
if  the  reservation  were  generally  made,  and  not  1  i^^t.  47.  a. 
to  him.     The  reason  of  the  diversity  may  per- 
haps be,  because  of  the  clause  et  servitia  prizes  , 
debita  et  constieta,  which  seems  to  intend  the 
continuance  of  the  services,  during  the  lease ; 
for  else  the  grant  of  the  copyhold  will  not  bind 
the  heir ;  and  it  seems  to  be  the  design  of  the 
grant  of  the  copyhold  to  be  good  during  the 
term.     And  though  less  services  are  reserved 
than  usually  were,  that  thereby  the  grant  may   [  295  ] 
be  avoided ;  yet  the  intent  and  purport  of  that 
clause  per  servitia  prius   debita  et  consueta, 
seems  to  be  to   continue  the   rent  during  the 

estate 

(u)  [Note    CXLV.— It    can    only  be    done   without  Note  CXLV. 
eventually;  i.  e>  in  case  the  lord  refuse  the  condition 
stipulated.    An  option  is  given  him;  he  may  accept  the 
ten  years  rent,  and  ho  grant  his  licence.— Watk.] 
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estate,  because  rent  was  a  senntium  prius  debit 
et  consuet.  though  not  so  little  rent ;  and  if  more 
be  reserved,  then  the  rent  must  be  paid  also, 
during  the  whole  term,  by  force  of  that  clause, 
because  rent  used  to  be  paid  ;  find  though  not 
so  much,  yet  that  being  the  only  rent  reserved, 
and  the  old  services  being  to  be  continued  by 
force  of  that  clause,  the  whole  must  be  paid,  for 
that  seems  the  intent  of  the  parties,  and  there  is 
no  ground  for  an  apportionment.  But  then  if 
no  rent  have  been  used  to  be  paid,  qiuere  of 
that?  But  grants  of  copy  and  surrenders  are 
not  construed  as  deeds  are,  but  have  a  more 
equitable  construction  (a?),  and  therefore  it  may 

be 

Note  CXLVI,  W  [Note  CXLVI. — But  the  position,  that  a  surrender 
is  to  be  construed  liberally,  and  not  as  a  deed,  was  denied 
by  Holt,  C.  J.  who  said  that  the  opinion  in  Popham  was 
of  no  authority ;  for  it  is  among  the  additional  cases,  and 
not  reported  by  Popham  himself;  and  there  is  no  mention 
made  of  it  in  the  report  of  the  same  case  in  Cro.  Jac,  434. 
See  1  P.  JVms.  16.  Fisher  and  Wigg. 

It  was  held  in  the  case  of  Fisher  and  Wigg  (1  P*  Wms. 
14.  1  Lord  Raym.  622.  2  Ves,  257.)  by  two  justices 
(Turton  and  Gould)  against  Holt,  C.  J.  that  a  surrender 
should  be  construed  favourably,  and  not  strictly  as  a  deed 
at  common  law.  And  Lord  Harduoicke,  in  the  case  of 
Rigden  and  Vallier,  expressed  a  greater  satisfaction  with 
the  arguments  of  the  two  justices  than  with  those  0^  Lord 
Holt,  (see  3  Atk,  734.  2  Ves.  256,  7.  See  also  1  fVils.  341. 
and  Cotijp*  660.) :  Though  he  seemed,  in  that  of  Lovell  v. 
Lovell  (3  Atk,  11.)  to  be  of  Lord  Holt's  opinion,  that 
a  surrender  should  be  construed  as  a  deed :  But,  in  the 
case  of  Rigden  v.  Vallier,  he  made  a  distinction  between 

words 
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be  good  in  such  case.     This  distinction  is  taken 
in  Popham.  Pop*>-  '^ 

A  copyholder"  made   a  lease   for   years   by 

licence, 


words  ofUmitatiorif  and  vfords  ci£  regukUion  or  modificcUion  Note  CXLVI. 
of  the  estate.     See  2  Ves.  257.    3  Atk.  734, 

The  principle  of  Fisher  and  Wigg  has  been  recognized 
in  later  cases  (see  C<nop.  660.  and  1  TVils.  34i-) ;  though 
Chat  in  Idle  v.  Cooke  is  directly  opposite  :  Which  was,  that 
a  surrender  should  be  taken  as  a  deed.  (1  P.  IVms,  70. 
1  Salk.  620.  2  Lord  Raym.  1144;  and  see  2  Ath.  loi. 
where  it  was  adopted  by  Wright,  J.) 

In  die  case  of  Wright  d.  Burrell  x?.  Kemp  (3  Durnf, 
and  East,  ^^o.\  Lord  KenyoJi  said,  <^  There  is  no  doubt 
but  that  a  surrender  is  considered  as  a  common  law  con- 
veyance, and  is  not  entitled  to  the  same  favourable 
construction  as  a  will :  And,  therefore,  unless  the  surren- 
deror has  used  the  language  which  will  confer  a  legal 
estate,  it  cannot  he  conferred.  In  deeds,  certain  legal 
phrases  must  be  used  in  order  to  create  certain  estates, — 
as  the  word  *^  heirs  "  to  create  a  fee, — and  '^  heirs  of  the 
body  "  to  create  an  estate  tail :  But,  beyond  that,  I  would 
say,  with  Lord  Hardwicke,  that  there  is  no  magic  in  parti- 
cular words,  further  than  as  they  shew  the  intention  of  the 
parties.'*  And  Ashhurst,  J.  said,  "  The  intention  of  the 
surrenderor  must  prevail,  unless  it  is  contrary  to  any  rule, 
of  law :  We  must  collect  the  intention  of  the  parties  in 
deeds  as  well  as  in  wills ;  to  give  effect  to  which,  the  word 
or  may,  in  both  cases,  be  equally  construed  into  and*' 
And  accordingly,  in  the  principal  case,  Uie  court  con- 
jtrued  the  word  or  into  and^  in  order  to  effectuate  the 
intention  of  the  surrenderor. 

And  dius  the  law  appears  to  be  settled  upon  very  ra-     « 
tional  grounds ;  and  the  question,  on  which  there  seems  to 
have  been  such  a  contrariety  of  opinion,  to  be  now  at  rest. 
— Watk.] 

c  c 
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licence,  the  lessee  dies;  this  shall  not  be  ac- 
counted assets  in  the  hands  of  the  executor; 
otherwise  if  the  lease  had  been  for  but  a  year, 
because  this  is  an  estate  at  common  law  (a:), 
and  the  other  but  a  customary  estate  ;  sed  qtuere^ 
Whether  the  executor  be  not  compellable  to  pay 
[  296  ]  debts  with  the  profits  ?  for  though  the  estate  be 
not  extendable,  yet  it  is  unreasonable  he  should 
take  the  profits  to  his  own  use,  while  debts  go 
unsatisfied.  It  seems  by  this  distinction,  that  a 
lease  for  a  year  of  copyhold  lands  is  extendable ; 
and  indeed  it  may  as  well  be  in  the  hands  of  a 
creditor  for  a  year,  without  the  lord's  licence, 
as  in  a  lessee's  hands  (t/).  It  is  true,  copyhold 
lands  are  not  assets  in  the  hands  of  the  heir,  for 
it  is  nothing  but  custom  that  makes  an  estate  at 
will  descendable;  and  therefore  unless  there  be 
custom  to  make  them  assets,  they  partake  only 
of  the  qualities  of  an  estate  at  will,  which  is  not 
to  be  assets }  and  it  is  sufficient  for  the  heir  to 
plead  riens  per  discent ;  and  therefore  the  pro- 
fits of  the  lands  shall  not  be  assets  in  his  hands, 

becttise 


KoteCXLVII.  («)  [Note  CXLVII.— Qt(£rr^,  Is  not  a  lease  made  xoUh 
licence  foi^  several  years,  as  much  an  estate  i^  commoa- 
law  as  a  lease  for  one  year  without  licence  i  See  ^J^ean.  6^ 
pi.  106.    Bt/ai\r.P.io7.— Walk.] 

NoieCXLVin.  (y)  [Note  CXLVIII— And  if  a  lease  be  t»ith  licence, 
it  may  be  as  well  in  the  hands  of  creditors  as  in  the  lessee'k 
hands ;  as  such  lease  may  be  legally  assigned  ad  n^mtunif 
without  any  new  licence.    See  po$t.  299.— Watk.] 
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because  not  descendable.  But  though  the  tenh 
itself  cannot  be  assets  in  the  hands  of  the  execu* 
tor,  for  the  reason  aforesaid ;  and  also  because 
it  cannot  be  extended  {yy)  j  yet  the  profits  when 
received  may  be  assets,  for  then  they  are  chat- 
tds,  and  partake  no  more  of  the  nature  of  cus- 
tomary lands ;  and  therefore  it  seems  reasonable 
they  should  be  assets  in  the  hands  of  the  exeeu*- 
tor ;  sed  qiuere. 

The  lord  licenses  the  copyholder  to  let  for  five  Cro.  Ja.  436. 
years,  and  he  lets  for  three,  this  is  good ;  so  if  po^.  105. 
the  lord  license  the  copyholder  for  life,  to  let  for   [  297  ] 
five  years,  if  the  copyholder  so  long  live,  and  he 
lets  for  five  years  absolutely,  this  is  a  good  pur- 
suance of  the  licence,  for  the  limitation  is  im- 
plied by  law,  and  so  need  not  be  expressed ;  but 
otherwise  it  is,  had  the  limitation  been  during 
the  life  of  a  stranger,  had  the  copyholder  had  a 
fee.     A.  hath  a  licence  to  let  for  twenty-one  Cro.  Ei.  394. 
years  from  Michaelmas  last,  and  he  makes  the    ^^' 


(^)  [Note  CXLIX— Q««re,  Whether  a  le^e  witk  Note  CXUX. 
licence  may  not  be  extended,  for  the  reasons  given  in  the 
preceding  notes  ?  Copyhold  lands  in  general  are  not  ex- 
tendible, as  otherwise  a  new  tenant  would  be  introduced 
without  the  consent  of  the  lord :  But,  in  this  case,  where 
the  lease  may  be  assigned  without  licence,  and  vdiere  the 
lessor  continues  tenant  to  the  lord  in  whose  hands  soerei 
the  term  may  chance  to  be,  does  not  the  reason  against 
extending  lliem  fail? — But  isee  post.  337.  confray  wher# 
BoUe  ki^ttd.  (See  1  RoU.  Abr.  888.  Execution  (M),p/.  3.) 
—Watk.] 

C  C    2 
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lease  to  4)egin  from  Christmas  next ;  this  ts  not 
warranted  by  the  licence.  It  was  the  opinion  c^ 
my  lord  Dg/er^  that  if  a  lease  be  made  of  free- 
hold and  copyhold  lands  tc^ther^  rendering 
rent)  that  the  rent  shall  issue  only  out  of  the 
freehold^  because  the  lease  of  the  copyhold  lands 
is  void,  and  because  they  are  of  no  account  in 
law,  and  so  may  be  compared  to  a  lease  of  lands 
and  goods ;  the  rent  issues  out  of  the  lands,  and 
not  the  goods.     But  in  the  case  of  Collins  and 

Cro  ^"^'607   ^^^^^^Sf  i^  w^  ^^^d  *^**  *^^  ^^^^  issued  out 

692.  of  bothy  for  copyhold  lands  may  be  distrained 

IsS.       ^     upon.     This  opinion  seems  very  reasonable,  for 

1  RoU.  Abr.    tijg  igasg  jg  gpQ^  against  every  body  but  the  lord, 

and  is  not  a  void  lease ;  for  if  the  lease  were  only 

made  of  the  copyhold  lands,  surely  the  lessor 

has  remedy  for  the  rent ;  and  then  the  joining 

[  398  1   freehold  lands  with  the  copyhold  can  make  no 

alteration. 
1  Leo.  315*  A  copyholder  makes  a  lease  by  licence  for 
years*  rendering  rent,  and  then  grants  the  rent 
over  to  another  by  deed ;  the  lessee  attorns ;  it 
was  held  to  be  a  good  grant  of  a  rent-seek,  but 
that  the  grantee  could  not  have  debt  {z\  because 

he 


Note  CL.  (z)  [Note  CL.— See  the  statute  4  Geo.  a.  c.  38.  s.  5. 

which  gives  to  *'  all  and  every  person  and  persons,  bodies 
politic  and  corporate,  the  like  remedy  by  distress  and  sale 
in  cases  of  rent^seck,  rents  of  assize  and  chief-rents,  payable 
within  the  time  therein  specified  or  thereafter  to  be  created, 
as  in  rent  reserved  on  lease.*'  As  this  statute  enacts  so  gene- 
rally, 
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he  was  not  privy  to  the  contract,  neither  hath  he 
the  reversion.  Lessee  for  years  of  a  manor 
grants  licence  to  fell  timber ;  it  seems  this  is  good  i  K^^-  ^- 
during  the  years ;  so  that  neither  lessee  nor  lessor 
can  take  advantage  of  the  forfeiture.  Not  lessor^ 
for  thereby  the  lessee  of  the  manor  would  lose 
the  services  of  his  tenant ;  for  he  is  the  lord  of 
whom  the  copyholder  holds,  and  therefore  he 
must  take  advantages  of  forfeitures,  if  any  body 
can,  which  in  this  case  he  cannot  do  because  of 
his  licence  ;  but  then  when  his  interest  is  deter- 
mined, since  there  is  a  prejudice  done  to  the  in. 
heritance  of  the  manor,  it  seems  the  lessor  may 
tiEtke  advantage  of  the  forfeiture,  for  the  licence 
determines  by  the  expiration  of  the  years.  When  *  Keb.  95. 
a  lord  grants  a  licence  to  fell  timber,  and  then 
grants  his  interest  over  to  another,  this  deter- 
mines the  licence ;  for  the  licence  is  but  a  dis- 
pensation with  the  forfeiture,  and  gives  no 
property;  but  the  property  being  transferred  to    [  299  ] 

another 

rally,  that  ALL  persons  shall  have  the  power  to  distrain  in  case  Note  CL, 
of  rents-seek,  without  any  qualification  whatever,  without 
alluding  to  any  particular  kind  of  property  out  of  which 
such  rents-seek  were  to  issue,  without  referring  to  the 
questionable  words,  ''  lands,  tenements,  and  heredita- 
ments;" and  more  especially  as  it  is  a  remedial  law,  it 
should  seem  that  copyholds  are  equally  within  its  influence 
as  freeholds  are. 

But   note,    copyholds  were  not    within   the  statute 
33  Hen.  8.  c.  37.  empowering  executors  to  distrain.    See 
Bull.  N.  P.  55—7.    2  Espin.  N.  P.  19-  33.— Watk.] 
C  G  3 
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ahoiher  before  the  felling,  there  must  be  a  new 
licence  to  fell,  because  he  is  not  party  nor  privy 
to  it ;  but  if  the  lessee  fell  timber  after  such  an 
alienation  of  the  manor,  it  is  no  forfeiture ;  sed 
quaere  (a). 

1  Roll.  Abr.  If  the  copyholder  make  a  lease  for  years  by 
and  /roH.  the  lord^s  licence,  the  lessee  may  assign  over  his 
Rep.  508, 509-  lease,  or  make  an  under-lease  for  years,  without 

any  new  licence ;  for  the  lord's  interest  is  dia- 
charged  for  so  many  years. 
iRoiLAbn  Lord  at  will  cannot  give  licence  to  let  for 
years  ;  for  he  cannot  discharge  the  lord's  interest 
any  farther  than  his  own  interest  in  the  manor 
goes ;  and  therefore  if  the  lord  that  gives  the 
licence  has  but  a  particular  interest  in  the  manor^ 
the  licence  is  determined  upon  the  determmation 

2  Browni.  40.  of  the  lord's  interest*    The  lord  gives  licence  to 

lease  upon  condition ;  the  condition  is  held  in 
Owen,  73.      Owen  to  be  void  j  sed  qwere  (b)  ?  A  copyholder 

makes 


Note  CLI.  (a)  [Note  CLI. — The  reason  is  that  the  licence  is  abso- 

lutely at  an  end  on  the  alienation  of  the  manor ;  for  it  was 
only  a  personal  dispensation  (ante,  203.) :  But  the  lease  is 
not  affected  by  such  alienation,  since  it  is  equally  binding 
in  whose  hands  soever  the  manor  may  be.  If  the  lessee's 
felling  of  timber,  or  licensing  his  tenant  so  to  do,  was  no 
forfeiture  before  such  alienation,  it  could  not  possibly  be 
so  after  it,  as  his  interest  and  powers  continued  exactly 
the  same. — Watk.] 

Note  CLII.  (fi)  [Note  CLII.^See  Cro.  Eliz.  462.  p/.  8.  ace.  But  it 
is  said  that  such  licence  may  be  on  a  condition  precedent; 
because,  in  that  case,  it  does  not  properly  operate  as  a 

licence 
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makes  a  lease  for  years  with  licence,  and  before 
the  years  expire  dies  without  heir;  some  are  of 
opinion  the  lord  may  enter,  because  the  estate 
out  of  which  the  lease  was  derived  is  deter- 
mined ;  others  say  the  licence  shall  be  taken  as  poph.  188. 
a  confirmation  (c). 

A  copyholder  in  tail  accepts  a  feoffinent ;  this  Carter«6,7,a9. 
destroys  not  the  custom  as  to  his  issue  in  tail,  for  [  3^^  ] 
he  hath  no  power  to  conclude  him  ((/);  yet  if  he 
commit  a  forfeiture,  and  the  lord  jseises,  it  seems  Stnu  1197. 

his 

licence  till  the  condition  be  performed.     See  6  Viner,  Note  CLII. 
Copyh,  (N.  e),  pi.  1.  in  margin,  cites  Popham,  105,  6. — 
Watfc.] 

(c)  [Note  CLIII— That  such  licence  would  be  good  Note  CLIIl. 
against  the  lord,  see  Huti.  101,  S;  and  see  Finery  Copyh« 

(N.  e),  pL  5.  and  margin. 

So,  in  case  the  copyholder  had  forfeited  or  surrendered, 
the  lease  would  have  bound  the  lord.  See  Hutt  and  Vinery 
as  above. 

And  these  cases  are  with  reason :  For  if  the  lease  be 
made  toith  licence,  which  is  the  act  of  the  lord,  why  should 
he  not  be  bound  ?  And  would  it  not,  in  the  other  cases^ 
be  unjust  that  the  copyholder  should,  by  his  own  act, 
destroy  the  estate  he  had  granted  i  Hence  it  is  said  in 
Huitony  that  a  custom  to  defeat  the  term  fay  the  c<^y^ 
holder's  surrendering  up  his  estate,  would  not  be  good. 

If  a  freeholder  makes  a  lease  for  years,  and  dies  without 
heir,  the  lease  shall  bind  the  lord  who  takes  by  escheat. 
F.  N.  B.  198.  F.  231.  B.  8  Co.  45.  a.  and  ante,  34.  (h). 
—Watk.] 

(d)  [Note  CLIV. — But  it  has  been  since  determbed.  Note  CUV. 
Iliat,  by  a  grant  of  the  f^ehold,  the  copyhold,  though  en^^ 

tailed,  would  be  extinguished.     3  P.  Wnu.  g.  Dunn  v. 
Green.— Watk.] 

c  c  4 
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his  issue  is  bound,  it  being  a  common  and  cus* 

ternary  way  to  cut  off  the  entail  of  eoyphold 

Cro.  El.  459.  knds  (e).     If  one  seised  of  a  manor  in  rig^t  of 

^*  his  wife,  let  lands  by  indenture  for  years,  this 

does  not  destroy  the  custom,  as  to  the  wife ;  for 

after  the  death  of  her  husband  she  may  demise 

it  by  copy  again.     And  by  the  same  reason  it 

seems  her  heir  may ;  so  if  tenant  for  life  of  a 

manor  lets  a  copyhold,  parcel  of  the  manor,  for 

years,  and  dies,  this  shall  not  destroy  the  custom 

1  And.  igg.    as  to  him  in  reversion.     Copyholder  accepts  to 

determines  his  copyhold.     So  if  he  accept  an 

estate  for  life,  by  parol  (f),  if  livery  be  made ; 

otherwise  not ;  for  else  nothing  but  an  estate  at 

will  passes,  which  cannot  merge  an  estate  at  will. 

Huiton,  81.     .   If  a  copyholder  releases  to  his  lord,  this  ex- 

1  Leo.  10a.'    tinguishes  the  copyhold  (g).     So  if  the  lord  sell 

the  freehold  of  the  inheritance  of  the  copyhold 

to  another,  and  then  the  copyholder  releases  to 

the  purchaser,   this  extinguishes  the  copyhold 

interest.     But  if  the  copyholder  be  ousted,  and 

thereby  the  lord  disseised,  and  the  copyholds 

[  301  ]    releases  to  the  desseisor,  this  is  of  no  effect. 

The  reason  of  this  seems  to  be,  that  though  a 

release 

(e)  [See  ante,  177.  N.  LXXXI.  and  LXXXII  — WatkJ 
(/)  [A  feofiment  must  now  be  in  writing)  by  the  statute 

of  frauds^  29  Car.  2.  c.  3. — Watk.] 

(g)  [S&By  as  to  the  release  of  a  copyholder,  ante,  157. 

N.  LXIX.^Watk.] 
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release  cannot  in  its  own  nature  pass  away  a  pos«  Cro.  £i.  ai. 
session,  yet  it  may  amount  to  a  signification  of 
the  tenant's  mind  to  hold  the  land  no  longer ; 
for  a  copyholder  is  a  tenant  at  will,  and  there* 
fiue,  though  the  possession  be  not  granted,  any 
thing  amounting  to  a  determination  of  the  copy- 
holder's will,  is  sufficient  to  extinguish  his  copy- 
hold. So  if  tenant  at  will,  of  freehold  lands, 
grants  his  estate  over,  though  nothing  passes, 
and  the  grant  is  void,  yet  it  amounts  to  a  deter^  i  Inst.  57.  a* 
mination  of  his  will.  But  then  as  to  the  last 
case  of  the  disseisor,  no  right  to  a  copyhold 
estate  is  extinguished  by  release,  but  where  the 
person  that  hath  the  copyhdd  estate  comes  to  it 
right&lly,  because  of  the  prejudice  the  rightful 
lord  would  be  at ;  for  in  this  case  he  would  lose, 
in  his  damages  against  the  disseisor,  the  fine  due 
for  admittance;  and  there  would  be  a  tenant 
brought  in  against  hii^  will,  and  an  estate  at  will 
grantable  by  surrender  only,  pass  by  disseisin  4  Co.  35.  b. 
and  release.  This  case  is  not  therefore  to  be 
compared  to  the  ca^  where  tenant  for  life  releases 
.to  him  in  the  reversion,  this  is  of  no  use  ;  for  it  Cro.  Ja.  iGg. 
cannot  be  construed  to  be  a  surrender  {h)  \  and 

as 

(A)  [Note  CLV But  quare  of  this  ?  as  such  deed  of  Note  CLV. 

'  release  would,  it  should  seem,  be  conside^red  as  a  surrender, 
and  operate  as  su<di.  Se^  T&uehst.  83.  306.  Bull.  N.  P. 
111.  Cro.JacGsl^.fi^.g.  2R0ll.Abr.4g4.  Surrender (C), 
pi  1.  (G)  and  (H) ;  9nd  case  of  Goodtitle  ,d.  Edwards  v. 
Bailey,  Cotiop.  597;  and  pos^,  311,  12.— Watk.] 
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asardlefM  it  cannot  operate^  and  wit  is  of  no 

[  302  ]   effect ;  but  in  our  case,  if  it  be  but  a  declanution 

of  the  copyholder's  intent  to  be  no  longer  a  oopy-^ 

Hut.  81.  holder,  it  ia  sufficient.  A  copyholder  bargains 
and  sells  his  copyhold  lands  to  the  lord  of  the 
manor,  who  is  only  lessee  for  years,  the  cq>y- 
hold  is  not  extinguished ;  for  the  lessee  is  hsrd  of 
the  manor,  and  so  the  lands  are  always  demisaUe 
by  c^py  (1).  And  there  can  be  no  difference 
between  this  case  and  where  the  manor  is  can-^ 
veyed  away,  together  unth  the  copyhold,  at  one 

a  Leo.  73.  and  the  same  time.  Three  daters  oc^yholders 
fot  Ufe  successive f  the  eldest  tenant  in  pcMsession 
takes  husband,  the  lord  by  indenture  makes  a 
lease  to  the  wife,  the  remainder  to  the  husband, 
^remainder  to  the  second  sister,  who  four  days 
after  the  making  the  lease,   agreed  in  paiSj 

and 

Note  CLVI.  (1)  [Note  CLVI.-The  case  in  Hutton  is  that  of  Blemmer- 
basset  v.  Humberstone  (p.  Q^,) ;  and  there  is  a  confusion  in 
that  report :  In  the  first  part  of  the  case  it  is  said  to  have 
been  resolved,  that  the  copyhold  faas  extinguished ;  and  at 
the  en4  ^t  it  was  agreed  that  the  copyhold  was  not  vsi- 
tinct,  <but  that  the  lord  might  grant  it  again  de  novo*  Se^ 
Sir  Will,  Jones^  41,  pL  2. 

The  truth  seems  to  be,  that  by  the  bargain  and  sale  the 
copyholder's  estate  was  determined,  was  relinquished  or 
rebimed  to  the  lord;  but  that  the  nature  of  the  copyhold 
was  not  changed  by  such  bargain  and  sale,  so  that  it 
might  agidn  be  granted  by  copy,  as  its  demisable  properties 
were  not  destroyed.  See  4  Co*  31.  a.  Frendie*s  case. 
•  1  RM,  Ahr.  498.  Copyh.  (B),  pL  d.  Cro.  Car.  521 ;  and 
see  also  Dot^.  7to^  7«>.-r-Watlc.}  - 
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and  then  took  husband^  and  entered ;  and  the 
first  question  was.  Whether  the  agreement  did 
extinguish  h6r  copyhold  estate?  And  the  opi- 
nion of  the  justices  seemed  to  be,  it  did  not ; 
but  judgment  was  given  against  the  younger 
sister  (^);  for  the  eldest  sister  not  being  dead, 
she  could  not  enjoy  her  remainder,  that  being 
to  commence  after  the  death  of  her  sister.  Now 
this  judgment  might  be  given,  and  the  first 
point  be  left  undetermined ;  for  if  her  copyhold 
estate  were  extinct  by  acceptance  of  the  remainr 
der,  then  to  be  sure  her  entry  was  not  lawful ; 
-and  if  it  were  not  determined,  yet  it  was  held  [  3^3  ] 
^e  younger  sister's  remainder  could  not  take 
place,  because,  according  to  Margaret  P^dget^s 
case,  the  remainder  was  not  to  commence  till 
after  the  estate  for  life  ended  (Q ;  sed  qtUere 
&rther.  Whether  the  younger  sister's  remainder 
be  not  in  this  case  destroyed  ?  for  the  estate  for 
life  of  the  eldest  sister  is  utterly  gone ;  for  the 
lord  having  made  a  lease,  can  take  no  advantage 
of  the  forfeiture,  and  then  the  remainder  not 
commencing  when  the. particular  estate  ends,  it 

seems  it  can  never  commence* :  for  there  is  as  *  ^i'-  ^^^* 

,505. 

mucn  2  Brown.  153. 

I        II    11   Mill        I    ■■■■-■■     I  Mil     I  1^1  .ll       I     11     I    I    I  I  1  II  «ll    I J-  ,..,        ., 

(k)  [t.  6.  the  yomiger  of  the^too;  ibe^  second  mtery  not 
the  iAirrf.— Watk.] 

(f)  [See  ante,  173.  265.— Watk.] 

*  [The  remainders  in  the  principal  case  (Curtis  andCottel) 
were  vested.  See  Wutk.on  Copyh.  eh.  oil  Extinguishment. 
-:Watk.] 
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^^•*®7-      much  reason  to  destroy  contingent  remainders 
Cro.  £1. 34.    of  copyholds  as  freehold  estates  (m) ;  and  this  is 
not  like  the  case  where  the  lord  seises  the  parti- 
cular estate  as  a  forfeiture ;  for  there  it  remains 
(as  it  seems)  to  support  remainders.     Husband 
and  wife,  copyholders  in  fee,  the  husband  obtains 
of  the  lord,  for  money  paid,  an  estate  to  them  in 
tail }  the  husband  dies,  the  wife  enters  and  suf- 
fers a  recovery,  the  heir  enters  upon  her  by  force 
of  the  statute  11  H.  j.  and  his  entry  adjudged 
lawful ;  for  by  her  acceptance  of  the  £reehold 
estate,  the  copyhold  was  extinct.     Custom  that 
copyhold  tenements  should  be  to  the  wife  after 
the  husband's  death,  either  for  a  moiety  or  in- 
[  304  ]   tirety^  they  escheat  to  the  lord,  and  he  [the 
lord]  dies  ;  his  wife  shall  not  be  endowed  of  a 
a  Sid.  19.       moiety ;  for  they  are  not  copyhold  in  his  hands* 
a  Sid.  18, 141.      The  king,  lord  of  a  manor,  and  having  copy- 
Style,  a66. '    ^^1^  lands  in  his  hands,  grants  them  to  one  for 
aRoU.Abr.    lifg^  without  taking  any  noticc  that  it  is  copy- 
Jones;  449>     hold  land ;  and  it  was  held  that  this  was  no  de- 
^"^  struction  of  the  custom ;  but  that  after  the  estate 

for  life  ended,  the  lands  might  be  granted  by 
copy  again,  and  that  the  rule  that  copyhold  lands 
must  be  always  demised  or  demisable  time  out, 
^c.  extends  only  to  common  persons,  and  not  to 
the  case  of  the  king ;  and  the  reason  given  was, 

because 


(m)  [See  ante,  263.  N.  CXXII.  and  1  Fearne,  469.— 
Watk.] 
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because  the  king's  grants  are  not  to  be  taken  io 

a  double  intent,  viz.  to  pass  an  estate  for  life^ 

and  to  infranchise  the  lands  too.     This  case 

came  in  question  afterwards  in  1664,  and  so 

adjudged ;  for  the  jury  gave  no  special  verdict, 

but  found  the  lands  to  be  copyhold,  which  it 

seems  they  would  never  have  ventured  to  do, 

had  not  the  court  been  clearly  of  opinion  that 

the  custom  was  not  destroyed.     But  yet  it  is  1  RoU.  Abr. 

said  in  Lea^  CusL  233.  that  there  is  a  case  in  l^j^y  ^^^^ 

Molk  against  this.    Ideo  qtusrCj  see  Lea:  Ctist.  S|33- 

79,  80.     If  a  copyholder  hath  had,  time  out  of  He^rden'scase, 

mind,  a  way  over  another  copyholder's  ground,  ^*^*  ^^' 

and  he  purchases  the   inheritance  of  his  own 

copyhold,  yet  the  way  remains.     A  copyholder 

marries  the  lady  of  the  manor,  this  is  only  a    [  305  ] 

suspension  of  the  copyhold  estate  ;  so  if  a  copy-  Cro.  El.  7. 

holder  hath  the  manor  in  execution :  It  seems 

to  me  in  this  case,  that  the  husband  and  conusee, 

being  lords  for  the  time,  may  make  voluntary 

grants  of  their  own  copyhold  lands,  as  well  as 

of  others  that  come  into  their  hands ;  for  though  Cro.  £i.  7. 

they  are  not  copyholders  (neither  are  they  so 

when  copyholds  escheat),  yet  they  have  copyhold 

lands   that  have  been  demisable  time  out  of 

mind,  S^c. 

In  that  case  of  the  husband  he  and  his  wife 
suffered  a  recovery  of  the  manor  to  the  use  of 
themselves  for  life,  remainder,  S^c.  This  was 
adjudged  to  be  a  destruction  of  the  copyhold 
estate }  for  then  the  lands  were  conveyed  by  a 

common 
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common  law  conyeyance,  and  so  the  cusUmi  was 
broken.     K  there  be  three  copyholders,  and  one 
takes  an  estate  by  livery  for  life,  it  seems  this 
does  not  destroy  the  customary  interest  of  those 
in  remainder  (n). 
1  Roll.  Abr.        One  is  seised  of  a  rent-charge  by  prescription, 
Jone^243.     yet  without  prescription  he  cannot  distrain  (o) 
the  copyholder's  beasts ;  for  the  copyholders  are 
in  by  as  high  a  title,  viz.  Prescription.     Copy* 
holder  for  life,  the  lord  lets  the  manor,  with  all 
mines,  to  J.  S.  who,  living  the  copyholder  for 
life,  enters  and  digs  a  new  pit,  and  takes  coab 
[  306  ]   and  converts  them ;  the  copyholder  brings  tro- 
ver, and  it  was  held  it  lay ;  for  that  the  coals, 
1  RoU.  Abr.    after  they  were  dug,  belonged  to  the  copyholder  j 
sed  qtuerCf  for  they  are  as  much  parcel  of  the 
inheritance  as  timber  trees.     If  copyholders  pre- 
scribe to  have  common  in  the  lord's  waste,  and 

the 


NoteCLVII.      W  [Note  CLVII.— See  ante,  346.  N.  CVII.  365.  (x). 
In  some  manors  there  is  a  custom  for  the  person  first 
named  in  grants  for  lives  to  defeat  the  estate  of  those  in 
remainder.    See  Lord.  Raym.  999. 

Qu^sre,  Whether  the  acceptance  of  an  estate  by  livery, 

by  the  first  taker,  would  not  defeat  them  in  such  case.  Sed 

'Me  Raym.  ubi  eupra,  and  ante,  246.  N.  CVII. — Watk.] 

Note  CLVIII.     (©)  [Note  CLVJll.—RoUe  speaks  of  this  more  dubiously : 

He  mtroduces  it  with  an  <<  uncore  sembleJ*  {Dutress  (I), 

pi.  32.)    Yet  he  says  (pL  33.),  it  is  clear  that  he  Qould 

not  distrain  the  beasts  of  the  copyholder  had  the  rent  been 

,'.  by  grant,  or  anywise  except  by  prescription;  and  see 

\\  post.  338.— Watk.] 
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the  lord  destroys  the  common  by  putting  conies 

in  it,  every  copyholder  may  have  an  action  upon 

the  case  against  the  lord.     If  a  stranger  puts  in 

his  beasts,   whereby  the  copyholder  loseth  his 

common,  it  seems  he  may  have  an  action  of  the 

case  against  him,  as  well  as  distrain  his  beasts 

damage-feasant.     But  if  the  damage  be  so  little,  aLeo.2oa,iii. 

that,  notwithstanding,  the  copyholder  may  take 

his  common,  then  it  seems  no  copyholder  can 

have  any  action,  because  the  damage  is  not  done  2  Brown.  146. 

to  liim,  but  to  the  owner  of  the  soil.     The  same  1R0i1.Abr.89. 

law  if  a  stranger  dig  the  turf  up ;  for  though 

he  cannot  have  an  action  for  digging  up  the  turfs, 

because  they  do  not  belong  to  him,  yet  if  that 

be  the  means  by  which  he  loseth  his  common, 

the  loss  of  his  common  is  a  prejudice  to  him,  for 

which  he  may  have  an  action.     If  a  copyholder,  1  Roll.  Abr. 

by  licence,  makes  a  lease  for  years,   and  after*  ^^' 

wards  enters  upon  the  lessee,  he  is  a  disseisor  (p), 

for  he  can  gain  no  particular  estate. 

If  a  copyholder  die  seised,  and  the  lord  admits   [  307  ] 
another,  who  enters,  he  is  not  a  disseisw,  but  ^  ^^-  ^*^- 
only  a  tenant  at  will,  because  the  lord  assents  td 
his  coining  in  (y). 

How 

(p)  [Per  Coke :  1.  e.  he  is  a  disseisor  of  the  lord  in  whom 
the  frank-tenement  was :  For  of  the  freehold  only  can, 
therei  be  a  disseisin.  See  i  RM.  Abr.  66a.  Disseisin  (I)>p^7. 
— Watk.]    . 

(9)  [^otQ  CLIX. — In  Leonard  it  is  said,  per  curiam^  Note  CLIX. 
that  he  was  tenant  at  will,  and  not  a  disseisor  of  the  copy- 
holder, 
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LexCust.  354.     Ho^  emblements  shall  be  disposed  of  In  copy« 
Noy,' 27!^'     hold  cases,  see  5  Ct).  1 1 5.    1  Rol.  Abr.  727.  (r). 
Lord  of  a  manor  having  a  copyholder,  a  lunatick, 
in  his  custody,  grants  over  the  custody  to  an- 
other, who  brings  an  action  in  his  own  name; 
Ld.  Raymond,  it  was  held  not  to  be  well  brought ;  for  the  com- 
^^  .i3      mittee  hath  no  interest,  but  only  a  bare  custody ; 
and  therefore  the  action  ought  to  be  brought  in 
the  lunatick's  name ;  and  by  the  same  reason, 
the  lord  himself  could  not  bring  an  action  in 
his  own  name ;  for  if  he  had  interest  himself,  he 
might  have  assigned  it  over.     This  being  a  bare 
custody,  the  grant  by  the  lord  could  be  no 
infranchisement  of  the  lands. 

It  was  held  by  Hohart^  that  the  lord  of  a 
manor  de  communijure  hath  not  the  custody  of 
a  lunatick's  lands ;  but  there  must  be  a  custom 
Cro.  Jac.  105.  to  warrant  it.  But  it  was  resolved  in  the  case 
between  Evers  and  Skinner^  that  the  lord  should 
have  the  custody  of  one  that  was  mutus  etsurdns, 

and 

Note  CLIX.  holder,  who  had  the  knd  by  descent ;  because  he  came  in 
with  the  approbation  of  the  lord.  (3  Leon,  sio.  ca.  S74.) 
He  could  not  have  been  a  disseisor  of  the  lord  for  the 
reason  alleged :  And  a  copyholder,  not  having  the  freehold 
in  him,  cannot  properly  be  said  to  be  disseised. 

And  it  should  seem  that  the  heir  of  the  copyholder,  who 
died  seised,  might  have  justified  entering  on  him  who  was 
wrongfully  admitted,  or  even  on  his  heir ;  for  the  dying 
seised  of  H  copyhold  will  not  toll  an  entry.  See  Cro. 
Jac.  36.  pi.  10.  and  ante,  281.  N.  CXXIX.— Watk.] 
(r)  [Sceanfe,  350 Watk.] 
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and  no  custom  was  laid ;  and  the  question  was    r  oqS  ] 
between  the  prochein  amy  and  the  lord ;  and 
the  reason  given  why  the  lord  should  have  the 
custody  is,  because  otherwise  he  would  be  pre- 
judiced in  his  rents  and  services,  which  reason 
extends  as  well  where  there  is  no  custom,  as 
where  there  is.     And  if  the  custody  of  one  that 
is  mutus  et  surduSy  of  common  right  belongs  to 
the  lord,  by  the  same  reason  of  one  that  is  luna- 1  ifo^  266. 
tick ;  Ideo  quaere.     If  there  be  a  custom  (s)  in  *  ^^'^^*  "^ 
a  manor  that  the  lord  shall  enter  and  enjoy  (f) 

the 


{$)  [Note  CLX. — If  there  be  no  custom,  it  is  said  that  Note  CLX. 
the  guardian  in  soccage  shall  have  the  copyhold  lands  of 
the  infant.     See  ante^  293.  N.  CXLIV.     2  RclL  Abr.  40. 
Gardien  (P),  pi.  1.     Harg.  n.  (13)  to  Co.  LitU  89.  a. 
Posit.  329 ;  and  see  also  2  Ves.  303. 

See  now  too  the  stat.  9  Geo.  c«  29,  of  infant  copy- 
nolders;  and  3  Burr.  1717,— Watk.] 

(f)  [Note  CLXI.— /.  e.  to  his  own  use  without  account.  Note  CLXI. 
See  the  cases  cited  in  the  margin.  This  is  upon  the  prin- 
ciple,  diat,  as  the  infant  is  incapable  of  doing  the  services, 
the  lord  should  take  the  profits  in  order  to  find  others  to 
do  them.  See  the  Introd.  xvii.  Watkins  on  the  Kings 
title  as  guardian  of  the  Duchy  qfComxoall.  Cartheoo,  45. 
and  ante,  230,  i.  442.  3.  N.  C.  CI. 

So  the  guardian  in  chivalry  took  the  profits  to  his  own 
use,  subject  to  the  bare  maintenance  of  the  ward :  See 
Sulliv.  Lect.  XII.  p.  1 23.  Harg.  n.  (1 1)  to  Co.  Litt.  S8.  a. 
It  was  otherwise  as  to  a  guardian  in  soccage ;  for  he  was 
accounstable  to  the  infant  when  of  age.  See  Litt.  s.  123 ; 
and  Co.  Litt.  89.  a.  And  it  should  be  remembered,  that 
98  the  lord  has  the  custody  of  the  infant  only  by  custom^ 
tliat  custom  must  be  strictly  pursued. — Watk.] 
D  D 
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the  lands  during  the  non-age  of  the  inlant,  it  is 

a  good  custom  ;  for  the  freehold  of  the  land  is 

in  the  lord  (u),  and  he  is  tenant  to  the  prce- 

cipe  (u).    And  an  estate  at  will  may  cease  for  a 

time,  and  revive  again,  as  well  as  it  may  descend 

by  custom. 

Cro.  El.  504.       A  lord  of  a  manor  may  avow  for  the  rent  or 

service  of  his  copyholder,  in  any  court  at  West- 

Sua.  786.      minster}  for  he  has  an  estate  at  common  law  in 

the  rent,  and  not  a  customary  estate ;  and  it  is 

due  to  him  upon  the  same  grounds  and  reasons 

in  law  as  the  rent  of  freehold  lands  is. 

1  Roll.  Abr.        Fines  for  admittances  and  copyhold  rents  are 

1  Sid.  58.       arrear,  then  the  lord  sells  the  manor ;  he  is  sans 

remedy,  both  in  law  and  equity  ;  sed  qtuBre  (ar), 

Carthew,  91,   for  debt  lies  for  a  fine,  and  if  it  be  a  duty,  surely 

f  ^OQ  1    ^^  passing  away  the  manor  will  not  make  it 

Cease  to  be  a  duty.     QucerCy  Why  he  shall  not 

have  debt  for  the  rents  due  by  the  copyholder, 

and  whether  the  lord  hath  not  a  freehold  in 

them? 

Cro.Jac.  559.      Copyhold  lands  are  only  impleadable  in  the 

1  R4)ii  Abr*    l^^d's  court ;  for  the  common  law  doth  not  take 

373.  notice  of  such   base  estates;    therefore  if   an 

erroneous  judgment  be  given,  no  writ  of  false 

judgment  lies,  but  only  a  petition  to  the  lord 

in 

(u)  [See  antCy  156.  N.  LXVIII.  and  see  also  d  Fenu 
343.    Ca.  338.    3  Aik,  13.  ace, — ^Watk.] 

(to)  [See  antCy  391.  N.CXL.  and  see  3  P.  fVms.  150. 
3  Burr.  1717.  and  note  (1)  to  Co.  Lttt.si-  6.— Watk.] 
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in  nature  of  false  judgment,  or  else  the  party  Moore,  69. 
grieved  may  have  remedy  in  chancery  (a?).     One    '  ^  ^* 
recovers  in  a  manor,  no  precept  can  be  made  to 
take  the  posse  maneriiy  and  give  the  party  pos- 
session by  force ;  for  the  law  will  not  suffer  any 
body  to  take  such  power  into  their  hands  with-  3  Leo-  99- 
out  the  king's  writ. 

Copyholder's  lease  is  no  disseisin  to  the  lord.  2  Keb.  598. 
2  Brown.  40.  contra.  1  Brown.  133.  (y). 

If  one  surrenders  to  the  lord,  to  the  intent  he 
should  grant  it  to  another,  and  he  admits  him, 
this  is  good ;  for  the  other  may  plead  it  as  a 
grant. 

Copyholder  may  prescribe  in  his  lord,  being  a  Lit.  Rep.  175. 
spiritual  person,  to  be  discharged  of  tithes  (^z).    ^^^^  ^^^• 

If  a  custom  be  altered  by  consent  of  lord  and  Yeiv.  2. 
tenmits,  it  seems  chancery  will  compel  them  to  ^?^-  ^*-  7^^ 
stand  by  that  alteration.     QtuerCy  Whether  it    L  o^o  J^ 
will  reduce  a  fine  incertain  into  a  certainty,  at 

the 


(x)  [See  1  P.  JVms.  330.  Show.  Pari.  Cos.  67.  i  Eq. 
^ir.  ifli.—Watk.] 

(y)  [1  Brownl.  J33.  is  also  cantraper  Cur.  so  ante,  215. 
But  see  ante,  231.  ^acc.  and  Vin.  Copyh.  (D.  e.)  pL  2.  ace. 
cites  ^oy,.92.  and  Lot.  199.  per  Cur.  and  in  1  SaUc.  186,  7. 
it  was  hekl  by  three  justices  to  be  no  disseisin. — Watk.] 

{z)  ["  Copyholder  prescribera  per  usitatum  est  us. 
son  segnor,  mes  us.  estranger  il  prescribera  en  nosme 
le  segnbr  mesme;  per  tout  le  court."  Moore,  461* 
Ca.  647. 

And  see  the  case  of  Stephenson  v.  Hill,  3  Burr.  1270. 
at  to  customary  tenants  also. — ^Watk.] 
DD   2 
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the  suit  of  all  the  copyholders?  for  though  there 
be  an  equity  in  moderating  an  excessive  fine,  yet 

Les  Cult.  319,  it  seems  there  is  none  to  reduce  an  incertain  fine 

^^'  to  a  certain  one,  at  the  suit  of  the  tenants  (a). 

If  a  copyholder  commit  a  voluntary  forfeiture, 
there  seems  no  equity  in  relieving  (b) ;  copy- 
holders must  be  relieved  in  chancery  for  their 

Tuch.106.65.  common  (c.)  Chancery  will  compel  to  let  a 
tenant  sue  at  law,  without  a  forfeiture.  So  it 
will  compel  a  licence  to  let,  and  also  to  admit  a 
mortgagee   to   try  a  custom  at   common   law. 

a  Keb.  357-     After  forty«three  years  possession,  a  defendant 

was 


NoteCLXIL      (a)  [Note  CLXIL-  See  Lex  Cust.  ch.  35.  p.  323,  &c. 
which  cites  Dyer  v.  Dyer,  44  Eliz- 

A  bill  will  not  lie  in  equity  for  an  individual  copyholder 
to  be  relieved  against  an  excessive  fine ;  it  being  the  pro- 
vince of  a  jury  at  common-law  to  determine  as  to  the  rea- 
sonableness of  it.  But,  in  order  to  avoid  a  multiplicity  of 
suits,  a  bill  may  be  brought  to  settle  &  general  fine,  payable 
by  all  the  copyholders  of  a  manor.  See  3  P.  Wms.  155. 
Cowper  D.  Clerk.— Watk.] 
NottCLXIII.  (fi)  [Note  CLXIII. — Equity  will  not  relieve  against  a 
voluntary  forfeiture,  nor  unless  a  compensation  can  be 
made  to  the  lord :  See  the  case  of  Sir  H.  Peachy  v.  Duke 
of  Somerset,  Preced.  in  Chanc.  566.  i  Stra.  447.  S.  C. 
6  Viner,  Copyh.  (D.e),  pi.  9.  S.  C.  mid  Hid.  (E.d). 

Or  in  cases  where  the  act  of  the  tenant  is  in  itself  indif- 
ferent, though  amounting  to  a  forfeiture  at  law;  as  in  the 
case  of  a  quaker  refusing  to  take  the  oath  of  feal^,  &c. 
See  Preced.  in  Chanc.  574.  and  Vinery  Copyh.  (E.  d), 
pi.  B^Watk.] 

(c)  [See  ani€f  224.  N.  XCVIII.— Walk.] 


--i 
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was  ordered  to  admit  of  a  surrender  and  admit- 
tance.   LewCmt.  326. 

Copyholder  for  three  Kves  covenants,  in  con-  i^xCust  323. 
sideration  of  money  paid,  to  surrender,  and  diea 
before  surrender,  and  purchaser  dies;  it  waa 
agreed  the  heir  of  the  copyholder  should  sur- 
render to  the  purchaser's  heir,  and  make  good 
the  assurance  {d).  See  other  good  cases,  where 
chancery  will  and  will  not  relieve  in  copyhold 
cases,  in  Lex  Cust  from  f>.  323  to  331.  Moor, 
552.     Toth.  107. 

Copyhold  lands  cannot  be  exchanged  by  deed,    [311] 
but  there  must  be  a  surrender  and  admittance 
thereupon.     A  right  to  a  copyhold  may  be  ex-  Co.  Copyh. 
tinguished  by  a  release,  but  no  estates  can  pass  ^'  ^* 
by  release  (e) ;  nor  by  lease  and  release,  though 
the  lease  be  by  surrender ;  for  a  release  cannot 
enlarge  a  copyhold  estate  (e). 

Commissioners  of  bankrupts  bargain  and  sell  Cro.  Car.  569^ 
copyhold  lands  (/)  ;  the  estate  is  in  the  bargainee 
before  admittance,  though  he  may  not  enter  and 
take  the  profits  before  admittance,  which  the 
statute  ordained  as  a  cautionary  remedy  for  the 
lord  for  his  fine.  Therefore,  if  there  be  a  cus- 
tom in  a  manor  that  if  a  copyholder  die  seised  of 
a  customary  estate  of  inheritance,  that  the  wife 

should 


{d)  [a  Vts.  631.  Hintont?.  Hinton,  flcc— Watk.] 
(e)  [See  ante,  157.  N.  LXIX.— Watk.] 
(/)  [See  1  Atk.  95.  Druiy  v.  Mann.— Watk  J 
D  D  3 
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should  hold  the  lands  lor  her  life  ;  and  such  a 
'  copyholder  becomes  a  bankrupt,  and  the  com- 

missioners bargain  and  sell  the  lands  by  deed 
indented  and  inrolled,  and  then  the  bankrupt 
dies ;  the  wife  shall  not  have  her  widow's  estate  ; 
for  her  husband  did  not  die  seised  (g).  My  lord 
Co.  Cop.  loa.  Coke  says,  that  the  word  Surrender  is  vocabu-^ 
3  Bidst.  80.     ''^^^  artis\  ergo  J  where  a  surrender  is  necessary, 
no  other  word  will  supply  the  want  of  it ;  as  the 
words,  Give^  Grants  or  the  like;  sed  quoere 
well  of  this  matter;  for  in  BelfieldsLud  Adams's 
[  312  ]  case,  it  is  held  that  any  words  expressing  his  in- 
tention of  surrendering  are  good  enough  (hy 
And  this  saying  of  a  copyholder  in  court,  was 
held  to  be  a  sufficient  surrender,  viz.  that  he 
was  weary  of  his  copyhold,  and  requested  his 
Hutt  81.       lord  to  taJke  it  again.     See  Lea^  Cust.  103.  104. 
'  Lands  were  appertaining  to  a  house,  and  the 
copyholder  surrendered  the.  house  cum  perti- 
y  nentiis ;  adjudged  the  lands  did  not  pass  {%). 
y  (/UJ r^  J/:^rc/>nfK  /./  »/  /u/<y  Examination 

Note  CLXIV.  ig)  [Note  CLXIV. — Dower  at  common  law  is  of  those 
lands  of  which  the  husband  was  solely  seised  of  an  estate 
of  freehold  and  inheritance  at  any  time  during  the  cofm"" 
ture :  (Litt,  s.  36.)  So  of  dower  in  gayelkind-lands  by  the 
custom  of  Kent.  {See  Robins.  Gavelk.  b.  3»  c.  2.  p.  172.) 
But  a  widow  can  only  claim  her  freebench  of  copyhold 
lands  when  her  husband  dies  seised.  See  Carth.  275.  2  Ves. 
633.  and  638.  2  Atk.  526.  Cotwp.  481.  Post.  321,  &c— 
Watk.] 
(k)  [See  ante,  252.  and  301.  N.  CLV— Watk.] 
(f )  [But  see  Touchst.  94.  and  the  books  th^re  cited  in 
n.(5);  and  see  also  2  /.  Blachst.  Rep,  1148.   Doe  denu 

Lempriere 
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Examination  of  a  feme  covert,  by  the  steward  Cro.  £i.  717. 
out  of  court,  though  it  did  not  appear  that  he  1  Co.  4^.  b. 
was  steward  by  patent,  or  that  there  was  ^i^y  c[j.Cop.iik68, 
custom  for  such  an  examination,  was  held  to  be  3  RoU.  Rep. 
good(*),  ^^' 

.  If  the  king  grant  omnes  terras  domirdcales 
manerii  de  W.  the  customary  lands  held  by  copy 
do  not  pass,  but  in  the  case  of  a  common  person 
they  do.  It  is  said  in  hex  CusL  92.  to  be  ad- 
judged that  if  a  man  grant  all  his  demesne  lands, 
his  copyhold  lands  will  not  pass,  if  he  has  other 
lands  to  satisfy  the  words  of  his  grant.  It  seems 
this  must  be  understood  of  those  lands  that  he 
holds  by  copy,  or  else  it  thwarts  the  case  before ; 
and  the  reason  is,  because  copyhold  lands  do  not 
pass  by  such  conveyance,  but  by  surrender.  If 
copyhold  lands  escheat,  and  are  in  the  king's 
hands,  and  he  grants  omnes  terras  stias  dominie 
caleSj  qucere  if  they  shall  pass.  It  seems  every 
thing  demisable  by  copy  must  be  parcel  of  the  [  313  ] 
manor  (J) ;  for  the  custom  can  only  extend  to 
the  manor,  and  the  pleading  is  quod  infra 
numerium^  S^c. 

Lord  of  a  manor  grants  the  stewardship  to  S.  Ley's  Rep.  47. 
for  life,  andr  after  becomes  lunatick,  and  the 

custody 

Lempriere  d.  Martin;  and  1  Lev.  131.  Archer  v.  Bennett. 
— Watk.] 

ik)  [Seeanie,  877.  («).— WatL] 

(t)  [See  3  P.  Wm.  10.  4  Durnf.  Sr  East,  443.    Moore, 
143,  Ca.  285.  md  ante,  ^12.  N.  XC.--Watk.] 
D  I)  4 
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Hob.  215.  custody  is  committed  to  A.  B.  and  others  \  &ey 
cannot  by  their  steward  grant  estates  by  copy ; 
for  they  have  no  estate  in  the  manor,  and  there- 
fore are  not  domini  pro  tempore ;  but  the  luna- 

Co.  Cop.  86  tick  by  his  steward  may  grant  copies.  Tenant 
in  tail  of  a  manor  discontinues  and  dies,  and 
then  the  discontinuee  makes  voluntary  grants ; 
these  may  be  avoided  by  the  issue  in  tail ;  for 
the  estate  of  the  discontinuee  is  defeasible  and 
tortious  (m). 

Owen,  115.  Guardian  in  socage  may  hold  courts  in  his 
own  name,  and  may  grant  copies.  Lea:  Cust. 
88.  (n). 

Cro.  0*8.55.98.     If  one  be  retained  steward  by  parol,  it  is  good 

Co.  Cop.  124.  to  make  him  steward  at  will ;  and  as  to  all  points 
he  is  as  effectual  a  steward  as  one  retained  by 
patent.  There  is  a  difference  taken  in.  the  case 
between  Blagrave  and  Wood^  betweenthcstew- 
ard  of  a  manor  and  the  steward  of  a  comt ;  for 
that  the  steward  of  a  manor  may  take  suirenders 

1  Leo.  227.     out  of  court,  but  the  steward  of  a  court  cannot. 

But  this  distinction  is  taken  no  where  else,  and 

seems  to   have  no  authority  in  it,  being  only 

P       ^  ^   affirmed  by  one  counsel,  and  denied  by  another. 

Cro.  Ei.^8.  [The]  Lord  of  a  manor  makes  a  steward  a£fe.re- 
quend.  per  se  vel  sufficient,  deputat.  suum,  who 

makes 

(m)  [See  ante,  198.— Watk.] 

(n)  [1  Roll*  Abr.  499.  Copi/h.  (C),  />/.  4.  1  Lord  Raym. 
130.  Hargr.  n.  (3)  to  Co.  LUt,  58.  b,  ace,  ^Leon.  338. 
Sapland  and  Ridler.— Watk.; 
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makes  A.  his  deputy  hoc  vice  (o),  to  take  a  sur- 
render of  baron  and  feme  to  the  use  of  baron  and 
feme  for  their  lives,  the  remainder  over  in  fee, 
et  ulterius  ad  faciendum  qiumium  in  me  est. 
A.  takes  a  surrender  from  the  baron  and  feme^ 
upon  condition  the  lord  shall  grant  it  to  them  for 
their  lives/  the  remainder  over  in  fee.  In  this 
case  it  was  agreed  that  this  deputation  jpro  hoc 
vice  was  good,  and  that  the  surrender  was  good 
enough  (though  the  authority  was  to  take  an 
absolute  surrender,  and  this  surrender  was  con- 
ditional) by  force  of  the  words  et  ulterius  ad 
faciend.  The  force  of  these  words  seems  to  me 
to  be,  that  the  deputy  shall  take  any  thing  upon 
him  that  the  steward  might,  to  make  good  that 
thing  he  was  to  do  ;  and  they  do  not  seem  to  give 
him  an  authority  to  take  any  other  surrender 
than  to  the  uses  limited  in  the  deputation.  This  i  Leo.  28^ 
case  is  strangely  reported  by  Leonard ;  for  there 
the  clause  et  ad  ulterius^  Sgc.  is  not  put  in,  and 
the  surrender  was  upon  condition  to  pay  money, 
which  seems  clearly  out  of  the  authority  the 
deputy  had. 

A  steward  ex  officio  may  make  voluntary   [315  ] 
grants.    Co.  Cop.  124.    Auditor  and  sui^eyor  ^^•^^*- ^ 
for  the  county  of  N.  appointed  a  steward  for  4  Co.  30. 
one  of  the  manors  pro  ilia  vice.  Adjudged  they 
had  no  authority  to  do  it;  sed  qwere^  if  they 

may 

(0)  [Sec  aide,  284— Watk.] 
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nuqr  not  tetaan  %  steward  by  patent  Things  of 
neeeastty  done  b  j  a  steward,  though  he  have  no 
authority  are  good ;  as  admittances  upon  de- 
scents or  surrenders;  but  voluntary  grants  are 
not  good  by  such  a  steij^ard.  If  a  lord  conunand 
his  steward  not  to  grant  such  lands  by  cc^y, 
and  he  doth  it,  it  is  void  (p).  So  if  in  his  grant 
he  diminish  the  ancient  rent  and  services  {p)* 

1  Inst.  3.  b.    It  is  hdd  by  Coke,  that  if  an  infant  is  not  capa- 

>-  '^^^'^  bie  of  the  office  of  steward  of  a  manor,  either 
in  possession  or  reversion ;  yet  there  is  a  case 
where  the  grant  of  a  stewardship  to  an  infant  in 
reversion  exercend.  per  se  vel  stiff:  dep.  suwnj 

Cro.Car.  556.  was  held  good.  And  it  was  held  there,  that  if 
that  clause  were  mjexercend.  per  se  vel  suffi 
dep.  suUMj  the  grant  was  good,  unless  he  were 
of  such  tender  years  as  not  to  be  able  to  make  a 

Co.  Cop.  is^  deputy.  My  lord  Coke  allows  that  an  infant, 
that  has  die  office  of  steward  by  descent,  may 
make  a  deputy,  though  the  clause  oiper  se,  S^. 
be  not  in*  Sed  qtuere.  Whether  he  may  do  it 
[  316  ]  ^^^  l^y^  ^^  by  purchase  ?  The  case  in  Co.  Lit 
and  Cro.  Car.  seems  to  be  against  this. 

Co.  Cop.  laj.  Coke  says,  the  law  is  not  very  curious  in  ex- 
amining the  imperfections  of  the  steward's  pei;- 
son,  nw  the  unlawfulness  of  his  authority ;  for 
be  he  an  infant;  9ion  compos^  lunatick,  out* 
Ijiwed,  or  excommunicate,  yet  whatsoever  things 

he 

(p)  [S^aniCf  ssi.  («)  and  (a),— Watk.] 
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he  performs  ds  incident  to  his  place,  can  never 
be  avoided  for  apay  such  disability,  becaufe  he 
performs  them  as  a  judge ;  at  least,  as  custom's 
instrument  By  this  my  lord  Coke  stems  to 
allow  that  an  infant  is  capable  of  the  dftce ;  for 
were  the  grant  to  him  void,  then  voluntary 
grants  made  by  him  would  not  be  good ;  which 
yet  my  lord  Coke  seems  to  allow,  when  he  saith, 
that  whatever  things  he  performs,  as  incident  to 
his  place,  can  never  be  avoided ;  and  one'  ihci- 
dent  to  a  steward's  place,  is  to  make  voluntary 
grants;  and  he  seems  itrdeed  to  put  him  in  the 
same  place  with  a  lunatidk  person  ;  and  a  grant 
by  him  is,  without  all  question,  good.  It  may 
be  meant  here,  where  the  infant  has  the  office 
by  descent.  However  it  be,  it  seems  clear  that 
an  infant  is  capable  of  the  stewardship  ejcercend. 
per  sey  8^c.  tod  where  he  is  of  years  of  discre- 
tion, perhaps  he  may  exercise  it  himself;  for  it 
was  said  in  the  case  of  Young  ver.  Fowler,  that  Cro.  Car.  556. 
the  infant  in  that  case,  being  eleven  years  old,  [  317  ] 
was  able  to  exercise  the  office  himself,  or  make 
a  deputy;  and  something  ther?  is  darkly  ex- 
pressed, which  yet  seems  to  intimate  that  he  may 
execute  it  himself.  As  for  the  aluthority  of  the 
steward,  saith  my  lord  Coke^  though  it  prove 
but  counterfeit,  if  it  cotiie  to  exact  trial ;  yet  if  in 
appearance,  or  outward  shew,  it  seems  current, 
that  h  sufficient. 

If  a  grant  be  made  to  one,  and  through  some 
defect  it  is  avoidable ;  yet  the  courts  kept  by 

such 
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gnch  a  steward,  before  avoidance,  shall,  stand  in 
force ;  and  whatever  he  did  as  steward,  is  for 
ever  good.  This  seems  very  reasonable,  and 
doth  not  at  all  thwart  the  distinction  taken  be- 
fore i  for  there  the  steward  had  no  authority ; 
and  so  only  necessary  acts  by  faini  are  good. 
Co.Cop.i35.b.  But  here  he  had  authority,  and  was  to  all  in- 
tents and  purposes  steward,  till  the  avoidance ; 
and  so  all  acts,  by  him  done,  shall  bind.  And 
perhaps  this  may  be  the  reason  why  the  acts  of 
an  infant  are  unavoidable,  that  the  grant  is  not 
actually  void,  but  only  voidable  ;  and  so  before 
the  avoidance  of  the  grant,  he  is  absolute  steward.; 
My  lord  Coke  is  so  far  from  overthrowing  the 
aforesaid  distinction,  that  he  takes  the  same  him- 
self;  but  adds  farther,  that  one  that  has  no 
r  318  ]  manner  of  pretence  nor  colour  for  keeping  of 
courts,  if  he  assumes  the  steward's  place,  what- 
ever he  does  will  not  be  void,  especially  if  a 
precept  be  given  to  the  bailiff  to  give  him  warn- 
ing, which  seems  very  reasonable ;  for  the  faint 
authority  of  the  steward  is  allowed  in  other  cases, 
for  the  security  of  purchasers,  who  can  never 
know  the  steward's  right ;  and  no  harm  is  done 
to  any  body,  the  case  standing  indifibrent  be- 
tween vendor  and  vendee.  Therefore  where  harm 
would  be  done  (as  where  the  lord's  lands  and 
propaiy  are  disposed  of  by  voluntary  grants) 
there  such  steward  can  do  nothing.  But  when  a 
steward  hath  no  pretence  of  title,  there  every 
body  must  take  nojtice  of  his  wrong ;  for  if  they 

were 
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were  not  obliged,  it  would  be  impossible  for.  the 
lord  to  do  any  thing  according  as  he  thought 
fit ;  for  any  stranger  might  thrust  himself  into 
the  employment,  and  introduce  whom  he  pleased 
to  be  tenants.  As  the  law  doth  not  examine 
the  imperfections  of  the  lord  from  whom  the 
interest  passes ;  so  neither  doth  it  examine  the 
steward's,  who  is  restrained  by  law  from  pre- 
judicing the  Iprd.  And  as  the  disseisors,  ^c. 
may  do  necessary  acts,  so  may  those  stewards  who 
have  as  little  title  as  disseisors. 

My  lord  Coke  says  (j'),  that  the  lord  may  [  319  ] 
make  admittances  and  grants  by  copy  at  what  4  Co.  a6.  b. 
place  he  pleases  ;  but  the  steward  of  the  manor,  and  12^.0001. 
at  any  court  held  off  the  manor,  (for  out  of  the 
court,  it  is  said  by  him  in  another  place,  he 
may  make  admittances  and  grants  by  copy,) 
cannot  make  any  admittances  or  grants  by  copy. 
This  seems  to  imply  that  the  lord  may  make  by 
copy  grants  and  admittances  at  a  court  held  off 
the  manor ;  or  else  where  is  the  difference  be- 
tween the  case  of  the  lord  and  steward  ?  And 
in  the  next  case  but  one,  it  is  resolved  that  if 
the  steward  at  a  court  held  off  the  manor,  make 
any  grants  or  admittances,  they  are  all  void ; 
but  he  says  nothing  of  the  lord.  In  his  com- 
ment upon  Littleton^  he  says  the  court-baron 
must  be  held  upon  the  manor,  else  it  will  be 
'  void. 

As 

iq)  [ieeanieyaso.  N.  CXL— Watk.] 
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Asi  MehAcVs  case  is  reported  by  Croke,  it  is 
there  said,  that  if  the  lord  grant  away  the  free- 
hold of  his  copyholds,  the  grantee  may  hold 
courts  where  he  will,  to  make  admittances  and 
grants  (r)«  If  then  a  grant  by  copy  or  admit- 
tance should  be  made  at  a  court  held  off  the 
manor,  though  it  be  a  court-baron,  why  should 
it  be  void?  Since  a  court-baron  contains  in  it 
two  courts,  one  for  the  freeholders,  the  other 
for  the  copyholders;  and  since  that  for  the 
[  320  ]  copyholders,  as  to  granting  copies,  S^c.  may  be 
held  off  the  manor,  there  is  no  reason,  that  be- 
cause the  court-baron  is  void,  that  therefore  the 
admittance  should  be  void ;  for  they  are  as  two 
distinct  courts;  and  the  admittance  had  been 
good,  had  the  court  been  only  the  copyholdeni 
court.  And  if  we  look  back  to  the  reason  of 
the  thing,  if  an  admittance  may  be  made  at  a 
place  off  the  manor,  why  not  at  a  court  held 
off  the  manor  ?  for  it  is  no  judicial  act  j  if 
it  were,  surely  it  must  of  necessity  be  done  in 
court;  and  therefore  it  was  held  per  tot.  cut. 
that  a  court  to  do  these  things  might  be  held  off 

1 1^0.  a88.  the  manor :  It  is  not  distinguished  in  this  case 
between  the  grant  of  the  lord  or  steward :  But 
Coke  is  express  that  grants  by  stewards  at 
courts  held  off  the  manor  are  void.  Ideo  qtuBre 
de  hoc. 

Co.  Cop.  139.      A  steward  cannot  de  communi  jure  mske  an 

under- 


0 


[r)  [See  ante,  209,  &c.  350.  N.  CXI ^Watk.] 
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under-steward  (s\  unless  he  has  power  by  his 
patent,  or  be  an  infant  that  has  the  ofiBce  bj 
descent,  or  be  a  person  of  that  quality  that  it 
will  be  a  disgrace  to  him  to  hold  the  courts  him- 
self; as  if  he  be  an  earl,  S^c,    Custom  that  if  a  Noy,2. 
copyholder  holds  lands  in  fee,  and  his  wife  sur* 
vives  him,  that  she  shall  have  it  in  fee,  et  sic  e 
coTvoerso.    And  so  the  custom  for  an  executor  Noy,  39. 
to  hold  for  a  year  after  the  death  of  the  copy*   [  321  ] 
holder,  is  a  good  custom,  where  the  wife  is  to 
have  hex  free  bench  (/).     Copyholder  (where 
there  is  a  custom  for  the  feme  to  have  her 
widow's  estate)  makes  a  lease  for  years ;   she 
shall  not  avoid  the  lease  (u) ;  for  the  lease  being  Cro.  Ja.  36^ 
made  according  to  the  custom,  his  title  is  as    ^'' 
good  as  hers ;  but  if  the  lease  were  made  with^ 
out  warrant  then  she  may.    It  seems  to  me,  that 
the  feme  shall  not  in  this  case  be  endowed  of 
the  third  part  of  the  rent  *  and  reversion,  be- 
cause customs  ought  to  be  strictly  pursued,  andC0.Ent.123. 
that  is  only  to  be  endowed  of  land ;  yet  it  seems 
after  the  lease  ended  she  shall  be  endowed  (u;), 

for 

{$)  [See  ante^  284. — ^Watk.] 

(f)  [See  Fish,  on  Copyh.  14.  c  2.  Dougl.  204*  Case 
of  Eastcourt  v.  Weeks  (cited),  and  post,  324.  (g).  Lex 
Oust,  ch.  10.  p.71.— Watk.] 

(tf)  [See  Cowp.  481.  aco,;  and  see  also  antCf  31  u 
N.  CLXIV.— Watk.] 

*  [See  customi  of  Berkeley,  Art.  19.  a  WiUi.  m 
Copiah.  306.— Watk.] 

(to)  [See  Bac.  Abr.  Copiah.  (E).  n.  (c),— Watk.] 
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for  the  husband  did  die  seised  *  (the  possession 
of  his  lessee  being  his  own  possession  *).  But 
it  was  agreed  in  this  case>  that  by  special  custom 
the  feme  might  avoid  the  lease.  This  among 
other  cases  proves  that  a  copyholder  may  dispose 

1  Cro.  569.  of  his  bnd,  and  bar  his  wife  of  her  free  bench  (.r), 
unless  there  be  a  particular  custom  that  she  shall 
avoid  any  alienation,  ^c.  made  by  him  ;  for  then 
the  particular  custom  shall,  as  it  seems,  avoid 
his  charge  as  well  in  the  case  of  copyhold  as 
freehold  estates,  by  the  common  law. 

Cro.  Jac.  ia6.  Lord  enfeoffs  his  copyholder  in  fee  where  the 
^^'  '  custom  was,  that  if  a  copyholder  in  fee  die  seised, 
[  322  ]  his  wife  shall  have  frank  bank ;  the  copyholder 
died ;  adjudged  the  wife  was  barred ;  but  had 
the  lord  enfeoffed  a  stranger,  she  should  have 
had  her  free  bench,  because  the  land  remained 
copyhold,  and  the  custom  not  taken  away. 

It 

»  [The  husband  died,  the  copyholder.  See  Watk.  on 
Cvjyh.  301,  «. — Watk.] 

(4:)  [See  Carth.  276.  3  Ves.  633.  2  Dumf,  Sf  East, 
•580.  Cowp»  481.  ace.  Testator,  reciting  that  he  was 
seised  of  a  copyhold  (though  he  was  not  so),  devised  to 
his  wife,  **  in  fnU  satisfaction  of  all  dower  and  right  of 
dower,  or  thirds  which  she  might  hare  or  claim  in  or  out 
of  his  xeal  estfite."  He  after  making  his  will  purchased 
a  copyhold :  held  that  the  devise  extended  to  the  free- 
bench  of  his  widow,  and  that  she  was  consequently  barred 
of  it.  Freebench  being  "  a  customary  right  nomine  dotis, 
and  so  declared. by  Bracton^  and  is  instead  of  dower." 
Ambl  399.  Warde  v.  Warde.  And  see  i  Ves.  54.  Walker 
r.  Walker.— Watk.] 
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It  came  to  be  a  question  in  SkipwitVs  case,  3 1^^.  81. 
whether  the  custom  for  feme  coverts  to  devise  Moor,  123. 
lands  to  their  husbands,  or  any  body  else,  were  ^  ^^'  ^*'  ^' 
a  good  custom  ;  but  judgment  was  given  upon  a 
defect  in  the  pleadings.     It  was  held  by  all  the 
justices,  that  copyholds  are  out  of  the  words  of 
the  statute  34  <§•  35  H\  8.  of  wills  (y) ;  but 
jinderson  held  them  to  be  within  the  equity  of 
that  statute.     QtuBre  well,  whether  such  custom 
be  good  to  devise  (z) ;  and  see  the  books  cited 
in  the  margent. 

If  the  husband  be  attaint  of  felony,  it  seems  Winch,  37. 
the  wife  shall  lose  her  dower  in  the  copyhold 

lands, 

(y)  [Note  CLXV. — Copyholds  are  neitker  within  the  Note  CLXV. 
Stat  of  Hen.  8.  or  Car.  2.  as  to  Wills.  They  pass  by  the 
surrender ;  and  the  will  is  no  more  than  a  testamentary 
declaration  of  the  uses  on  such  surrender ;  and  it  will 
operate  as  such  though  not  attested  by  any  witnesses. 
See  Harg,  n.  (1)  and  (3)  to  Co.  Litt.  111b.  and  3  Atk.  37. 
Tufl&iell  V.  Page,  and  1  Ves,  325.  ace. — ^Watk.] 

(z)  [Note  CLXVL— That  such  a  custom  is  good,  see  Note  CLXVL 
3  BrononL  318.  Godbolt  ca.  33.  Moore,  123.  ca.  268. 
and  see  also  3  Leon.  8l.  ca.  122.  and  Brooke,  Devise, ^4, 
See  4  Co.  61  a.  and  b.  contra ;  and  Co.  Copyh.  s.  35. 
Tracts,  79.  dub.  And  see  the  case  of  Taylor  v.  Philips, 
1  Ves.  239.  in  which  Lord  Hardmcke  seemed  inclined  to 
think  that  such  a  custom  might  be  supported. 

In  the  case  of  Taylor  v.  Philips  the  husbapd  was  present 
when  the  wife  surrendered,  and  consequentjiy  his  consent 
was  implied:  But  it  has  been  determined  that  a  custon^- 
for  a  feme  covert  to  surrender  without  such  consent  is 
absolutely  insupportable.  3  Wils^  i»  Stevens  cf.  Wise  v. 
Tyrrell ;  and  see  ante,  377.  N.  CXXVlII.^Watk.] 
E  E 
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lands,  although  there  be  no  special  custom  (a\ 
for  this  amounts  to  an  alienation.  It  is  said  in 
Xe«r  CusL  46.  that  the  lord  of  a  manor  cannot 
grant  a  copyhold  in  reversion  without  a  special 
custom.  If  this  be  understood  where  copyholds 
are  only  grantable  for  life,  it  seems  reasonable 
enough  ;  but  where  they  have  been  granted  in 
fee,  there,  if  the  lord  grant  to  one  an  estate  for 
life,  that  he  may  not  afterwards  grant  die  rever- 
sion in  fee  to  another,  seems  very  unreason- 
able (A). 

Custom  that  if  a  copyholder  do  not  repair,  it 
shall  be  presented  by  the  homage,  the  tenant 

amerced. 


NoteCLXVII.  (a)  [Note  CLXVIL— And  see  Lex  Man.  144,  5.  pase 
of  Allen  V.  Booth,  ace.  Yet  see  the  stat.  1  Ed.  6.  c.  12. 
8.  17.  which  enacts  that  the  wife  shall  not  lose  her  dower 
though  the  husband  be  attainted,  convicted,  or  outlawed 
(except  for  treason ;  see  5  and  6  Ed.  6.  c.  ii.  s.  13.) ;  any 
statute,  law,  usage^  or  custom  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing. 

And  therefore  qucBre  as  to  the  case  cited  by  our  Author 
from  Winch,  which  does  not  seem  entitled  to  any  credit. 
See  Harg.  n.  (5)  to  Co.  Ldtt.  41  a.  See  also  Hard.  434. 
contra. 

And  note,  that  in  some  manors  copyholds  were  not 
forfeited  for  felony,  even  before  that  statute ;  and  where 
the  heir  did  not  lose  the  inheritance,  the  widow  did  not 
lose  her  dower.  See  TayL  on  GaveUc.  ch.  8.  ^  Robins,  on 
Gavelk.  b.  3.  c.  4.  p.  230.--Watk.] 

(b)  [See  Cro.  Eliz.  373.  Finer,  Copyh.  (P.  3).  Com. 
Dig.  Copyh.  (C.  10— 1  a).  1  RdL  Abr.  Copyh.  (L).  Fisher 
on  Copyh.  c.  a.  p.  14,  15;  ante,  194.  (w);  373.  (0-— 
Watk.] 
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amerced,  and  the  lord  shall  distrain  upon  the 
copyholder  or  under-tenant ;  this  is  a  good  cus- 
tom ;  for  the  under-tenant  is  not  a  mere  stranger. 
Custom,  that  after  the  death  of  tenant  for  life,  Mo.  842. 788. 
the  lord  is  compellable  to  make  a  grant  for  life  Noy?a" 
to  his  son,  and  if  no  son,  to  his  daughter,  is  a  ^"^•^^•368. 
void  custom  (c) ;  because  it  obliges  the  lord  who 
hath  the  interest,  to  grant  it  to  this  or  that  par- 
ticular person,  whether  he  will  or  no:    But  a 
custom  for  a  copyholder  for  }ife  to  nominate  his 
successor,  is  good ;  for  that  is  a  right  and  inte- 
rest vested  in  tenant  for  life.     Sed  qucere  (d). 

Custom  for  the  steward  to  make  bye-laws  for  March,  28. 
the  ordering  the  common,  is  a  good  custom.  An 
order  made  that  a  tenant  should  not  put  in  this 
or  that  beast  is  void,  because  it  takes  away  his 
inheritance ;  but  if  it  were  that  he  should  not  do 
it  before  such  a  day,  that  is  a  good  bye-law,  being 

not 


(c)  [SeeantCy  157.  N.  LXXI.  273.(0;  and  the  next 
note.— Watk.] 

(d)  .[See  1  Roll.  Abr.  560.  Customes,  (E).  pi.  18,  and 
562.  (H).p/.  1.  (Case  of  Rawles  v.  Mason,  T.  10.  Jac. 
per  Cur.)  Cro*  Jac.  368.  Vin.  Copyh.  (A.  e),  pi,  7. 
2  Durnf.  and  Easty  746.  1  Strange^  657.  Fish,  an 
Capyh.  i9.  From  which  books  it  appears,  that  such  cus- 
tom has  frequently  been  recognized  as  good  in  law. 
2  Brawnl.  S.  C.  4  Leon.  238.  Ball's  Case.  See  also 
4  Leon,  249.  Cranie  and  Parkins.  See  Moore,  842. 
Ca.  1 137.  Ford  v.  Hoskins.  2  Bulst.  336.  Ford  and  Hos- 
|dns.  1  RoU.  Rep.  48.  Crabb  and  Beyis  cited.  Precede 
in  Chanc,  3.  Devenish  and  Baines. — Watk.] 
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1  Leo.  190.  not  restrictive  of  his  inhmtance,  but  only  direc- 
tive of  it. 

Mod.  Rm>.  77.,     Custom  that  he  that  lives  about  ten  miles  from 

a  Keb.  a44.    ^^^  manor,  upon  paying  8  ^.  to  the  lord,  and  1  d. 

360. 851.  ^Q  ^iig  steward,  should  be  excused  from  attend- 
ance upon  the  court ;  this  is  a  good  custom :  if 
[  324  ]  he  avers  there  are  copyholders  sufficient  to  keep 
court  that  live  near  the  manor  (e) ;  or  else  surely 
the  custom  will  be  void  ;  for  then  no  court  can 
be  held.  As  this  case  is  reported  by  Siderfin^ 
it  is  said  it  was  held  a  good  custom,  because  the 
court  was  a  court-baron,  where  the  suitors  are 
judges  ;  but  it  seems  to  me  to  be  all  one ;  for 
that  if  it  were  a  customary  court,  if  sufficient 
copyholders  were  near  the  manor,  it  is  unreason- 
able to  oblige  persons  that  live  a  great  way  off  to 
attend ;  and  if  the  court  be  a  court-baron,  if 
there  be  not  a  sufficient  number  of  tenants  that 
live  near  the  manor  to  do  the  duty,  then  copy- 
holders are  obliged  to  do  it  in  that  court  as 
well  as  freeholders  (/)  ;  and  therefore  it  seems 

the 

NoteCLXVin.     -(f)    [Note    CLXVIII.— A   woman  may  be  of  the 

homage  in  a  customary  court ;  and  even  in  a  court-baron 

to  present,  &c.    But  she  shall  not  sit  as  a  judge  to  try 

.  issues,  &c.    See  2  Inst,  119.  andan^^,  11.  N.  X. — ^Watk.] 

Note  CLXIX.  (jO  [Note  CLXIX. — Copyholders  owe  no  suit  to  the 
court-baron  as  contra-distinguished  from  the  customary- 
court,  nor  can  they  act  there  in  the  capacity  of  suitors. 
The  suitors  to  the  court-baron  must  befiunk-ienants.  If 
^e  lord  has  two  or  more  frank-tenants  holding  of  his 
manor,  he  may  oblige  them  to  attend  :•— If  he  has  not,  he 
cannot  hold  such  court.    See  ante,  sio.-^Watk.} 
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the  custom  cannot  be  good,  for  no  court  can  be 
held. 

Custom  that  a  copyholder  shall  not  alien  with*  Mo.  8. 
out  licence  is  good.    That  a  lessee  may  hold  the    ^^'  ^^* 
lands  half  a  year  after  the  t^rm,  is  no  good  cus- 
tom (g).     Custom,  that  if  a  copyholder  make  a  lit.  Rep.  235. 
lease  for  a  year,  and  die,  that  it  shall  be  void  f^"^'^^^;^^' 
against  his  heir,  is  a  good  custom. 

Custom  was  to  demise  land,  the  lessee  paying  Cro.  Ja.  67U 
the  treble  value  of  the  rent ;    and  if  he  died 
within  the  term,  that  his  heir  should  have  it, 
paying  one  year's  rent ;  and  that  if  he  assigned, 
the  assignee  should  have  it,  paying  a  year's  rent.    [  325  ] 
This  was  held  to  be  a  good  custom. 

Custom  that  if  a  copyholder  will  sell  his  land,  a  Brown.  277. 
the  next  of  blood  shall  have  the  refusal,  or  thex^icus^a^!' 
next  neighbour  to  the  east,  or  the  like,  is  a  good 
custom  {h).     It  seems  the  reasonableness  of  a 

custom 

ig)  [**  Per  touts  les  justices^  Moore,  8.  pL  27.  But 
see  DougL  201.  Case  of  Wigglesworth  v.  Dallison  et  aL 
and  the  cases  there  cited ;  particularly  those  of  Eastcourt 
«?.  Weeks  {Lutvo.  799.  801.)  Lewis  v.  Harris,  and  Beaven  v. 
Delahoy  (1  Hen.  BL  5  &  7.  n.  (a) ;)  from  which  it  should 
seem,  that  such  a  custom  may  be  supported. — Watk.] 

(A)  [Note  CLXX.— Who  can  read  of  such  a  custom  Note  CLXX. 
without  being  immediately  reminded  of  the  Retrait  Feodal 
and  the  Retrait  Lignager  on  the  alienation,  of  the  fief, 
which  took  place  in  so  many  countries ;  and  indeed  of  the 
jus  retractusy  which  was  known  to  so  many  more  ? 

**  In  many  countries  (says  Mr.  Butler)  where  the  tenant 

sells  his  fief,  the  lord  has  a  jus  retractus  or  retrait  feodal, 

by  which  he  has  a  right  to  become  himself  the  purchaser 

E  R  3  of 
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custom  is  to  be  considered,  not  from  the  rules 
and  maxims  of  common  law,)  for  there  is  no  cus- 
tom, but  what  in  some  point  or  other  overthrows 
the  common  law,)  but  from  the  conveniency  of 
the  thing  itself.  As  if  there  be  a  custom  that  a 
copyholder  shall  not  put  in  his  beasts  to  take  the 
common  before  the  lord  has  put  in  his ;  this  is  a 
void  and  unreasonable  custom,  because  it  is  in 
the  power  of  the  lord  by  this  means  to  take  away 
Co.  Cop.  73.  the  interest  of  his  commoners :  so  a  custom  that 
^64^5.  ^^^  *^^  tenant  shall  pay  a  fine  upon  the  marriage  of 
his  daughter  is  void  (i),  because  it  is  against  the 
freedom  of  the  subject ;  but  if  a  man  oUiges 
himself  to  such  a  thing  by  tenure,  it  is  good, 
being  his  own  contract  (i) ;  so  a  custom  may  be 
void  for  the  uncertainty ;  as  if  a  feofiSnent  be 

made 

Note  CLXX.  of  the  fief  on  reimbursiog  the  stranger  the  price  paid  by 
him  for  the  purchase  of  it,  and  the  costs  attending  the 
purchase.  In  many  countries  also,  the  right  of  the  heir  is 
consulted  by  giving  him  the  retrait  lignager^  by  which, 
when  a  fief  is  sold,  a  relation  of  the  vendor,  within  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  parentage,  may  entitle  himself  to  repur- 
chase the  fief  by  an  offer  of  the  purchase-money,  interest, 
costs  and  expences,  or,  as  it  is  termed  in  the  writ,  (}ff^e 
de  boursey  denierSf  hyaux  courts  a  parfaire*'  N.  (1)  to 
Co,  IMt.  64.  a.  &  V.  (6).  See  also  Daliymp,  Feodal  Pro- 
perti/i  ch.  3.  s.  1.  p.  88.  and  post.  326.  Kaims^s  Hist. 
Lato  Tracts,  Tr.  III.  p.  lis.  and  443.  See  Kitch.  108.  a. 
and  b.    Jenk,  Cent.  374.     Co.  95.— Watk.] 

(t)  [See  Co.  Litt.  139,  140.  Calth.  36.  SuUiv.  lect. 
xxiv.  p.  227.  and  ante,  108.  (k);  289.  N.  CXXXVI. — 
WatR.] 
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made  by  an  infant^  it  shall  be  good,  if  h^  can 

tell  12  d.  (k\  or  that  tenants  ought  to  pay  or 

ought  not  to  pay  above  two  years  rent  for  a  finot  2Leo.io9,2o8. 

Custom  of  a  manor  was,  that  if  a  man  took  a 

customary  tenant  to  wife,  and  outlived  her,  he    [  326  ] 

should  be  tenant  per  curtesy.     And  a  man  too]( 

a  woman  to  wife  who  had  no  copyhold  land  then, 

but  some  descended  to  her  during  her  coverture  j 

it  was  adjudged  he  should  not  be  tenant  per 

curtesy,  because  he  is  out  of  the  custom  (Q. 

Custom  was,  that  the  lord  might  solummodo  ^  Roll.  Abr. 
grant  estates  in  fee.  This  word  solummodo  was 
expounded  to  mean,  that  he  had  only  used  to 
grant  estates  in  fee ;  and  so  it  was  held  he  might 
grant  for  a  less  time  ;  but  suppose  it  had  been 
shewn  and  pleaded  that  he  could  not  grant  any 
otherwise  ;  quaere  of  that  (m). 

Custom  was,  that  when  a  copyholder  sells  his 
land,  proclamation  shall  be  made  at  the  next 
court-day  j  and  if  any  of  the  blood  of  the  vendor 
will  give  as  much  money,  he  shall  have  it  {nj. 
If 

Qc)  [See  Davi/sSs  Rep.  33.  a.  Rohins.  on  Gav.  b.  2.  c.  3. 
p.  223.  and  the  authorities  by  him  cited ;  and  antCy  Introd.  ^ 

xviii,  N.  I.— Watk  J 

(Z)  [Sir  John  Salvage's  case,  2  Leon.  109.  But  this  case 
of  Sir  John  Savage  was  deni^d^  to  be  law  by  Hok,  C.  J. 
and  PooseRj  J.  in  the  case  of  Clements  v.  Scudamore,  1  P. 
Wms.  62.  2  Ld.  Raym.  1028;  and  in  1  Sdk.  243.  it  is 
said  to  have  been  denied  by  the  court. — Watk.] 

(«i)  [See  Cto.  Eliz.  373.  See  also  1  Lord  Ragm.  999, 
and  Salk.  189.— Watk.] 

(»)  [See  ante,  325.  N.  CLXX.— Watk.] 
£  £  4 
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If  the  land  be  sold  for  money,  and  any  thing 
else,  it  seems  to  be  out  of  the  custom.     The 
1  Roll.  Abr.    case  was,  the  land  was  sold  for  money,  and  in 
^'  consideration  of  a  cure  done  to  the  vendor  by  the 

vendee,  it  was  held  the  next  of  blood  could  not 
take  advantage  of  the  custom. 
1  Roll.  Abr.        Copyhold  is  granted  to  two  for  the  lives  of 
Hales  accord,  three  pcrsous,  and  tenants  pur  autre  vie  die, 
&^i^?  cont^'  living  the  cestui/  que  vies ;  there  shall  be  no  oc- 
cupant, but  the  lord  shall  have  the  estate ;  for 
[  327  ]   nobody  can  gain  a  copyhold  by  occupancy,  but 
by  admission  of  the  lord  (0) :  But  it  seems,  if 
the  limitation  had  been  to  the  tenants  and  their 
heirs  (p),  during  the  lives  of  the  cestuy  que  vieSy 
the  heir  in  such  case  would  have  the  estate  (j?), 
and  not  the  lord,  because  he  has  excluded  him- 
self, and  expressly  granted  the  copyhold  to  the 
grantee  and  his  heirs,  during  such  a  time ;  but 
then  it  seems  the  heir  must  be  admitted  and 
pay  his  fine.     It  seems  he  must  only  pay  a  pur- 
chase fine,  and  not  such  a'  one  as  is  paid  upon 
a  descent  \  for  he  doth  not  take  by  descent,  but 
by  special  occupancy  {q). 

Copyholders 

(0)  [2  LordRaym.  1000.  ace. — ^Watk.] 
(p)  [^  ^^^'  Bkbckft,  Rep*  1 148,  Doe  dem,  Lempriere  v. 
Martin,  aec.;  and  see  2  Dumf.  and  East ^  746.-^Watk.] 
Note  CLXXI.  (3)  [Note  CLXXI. — The  fine  should  certainly  be  propor- 
tioned to  the  probable  duration  of  the  lives  of  i^ecestuyqiie 
vies.  The  lord  would,  in  this  case,  be  compellable  to  admit 
the  heir  of  the  deceased  tenant,  according  to  the  designatimi 
of  his  own  grant.   And  though  the  court  would  not,  on  the 

application 
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Copyholders  may  have  solam  et  separalem  2  Sand.  336, 
pasturam  in  the  soil  of  the  lord,  and  exclude  ^^^* 
the  owner.     If  a  copyholder  let  for  years  by  Roll.  Abr. 
licence,  this  is  not  extendable  in  the  hands  of 
the  lessee  (r) ;  for  the  statute  which  gives  exe- 
cution of  lands,  extends  not  to  copyholds. 

It  seems  to  me  that  a  copyholder  of  inherit- 
ance cannot,  without  a  special  custom,  dig  for 
mines  (5)  j  neither  can  the  lord  dig  in  the  copy- 
holder's lands,  for  the  great  prejudice  he  would 
do  to  the  copyhold  estate (/)}  and  the  copy- I^id.  15^. 
holder  himself  seems  to  have  no  interest  in  the         ' 
inheritance  of  the  lands.     Copyholder  may  dig 
for  marl  to  lay  upon  the  copyhold  land :  He 
cannot  inclose  where    it  was^  never  inclosed 
before.     Copyhold  not  forfeited  or  determined   [  328  ] 
by  outlawry  (u).     Copyholder  shall  have  aid  of 
the  lord,  where  the  right  of  the  seigniory  comes 
in  question.     If  he  hath  had  aid  of  a  bishop,  lit.  Rep.  234- 
and  then  the  temporalities  come  into  the  king'fr^    "  *  ^''^^ 

hands, 


application  for  a  mandamus  to  admit,  give  any  opinion  re-  Note  CLXXI. 
specting  the  reasonableness  of  the  fine  (see  2  Durnf,  and 
Easiy  485.);  yet,  if  it  should  be  considered  as  unreason- 
able on  assessment,  tlie  tenant  might  justify  a  refusal  to 
pay  it ;  and  the  court  would  equally  interpose  and  aid  him,, 
as  on  a  common  admission  on  a  strict  descent. — Watk.] 
(r)  [Seean^e,  296.  N.  CXLVIII.  and  CXLIX.— Watk.] 
is)  [See  2  Atk.  189.     1  P.  Wms.  407,  8.  ace.— Watk.] 
(0  [See  ante^  305,  6*    1  P.  Wms.  408.  afc— Watk.] 
(m)  [See  ante^  242.— Watk.] 
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hands,  he  shall  not  have  lud  of  the  king,  becaose 
of  the  delay. 

Sc^ie,  311.  Custom  that  a  copyholder  may  give  a  wairant 

of  attorney  to  another  to  surrender  after  his 
death,  is  a  void  custom. 

aRoU.  Abr.  The  king  grants  a  manor  in  fee-farm,  the 
lands  and  goods  of  copyholders  are  not  liable  to 
the  rent,  because  they  come  in  by  prescription, 
which  is  before  the  rent  (w).  Estates  of  copy- 
holders, confirmed  by  decree  in  the  exchequer 
or  duchy  chamber,  shall  be  good,  according  to 
the  said  decrees,  by  the  7  Ja.  i.  c.  2i.  But  it 
seems  from  the  words  of  that  act,  that  it  only 
extends  to  those  decrees  made  afler  the  first  day 
of  the  session  of  that  parliament,  and  two  years 
next  ensuing  that  time. 

a  Roll.  Abr.  A  bishop  or  tenant  in  tail,  Sfc.  lets  copyhold 
lands  by  deed  indented ;  the  issue  or  successor 
may  grant  this  by  copy  again ;  yet  they  may 
make  leases  according  to  the. statute  to  bind  r 
though  no  man  can  have  an  action  of  forcible 
entry,  but  he  that  hath  a  freehold  in  the  tone-- 
[  329  ]  ments ;  yet  if  the  lord  should  forcibly  enter 
upon  his  copyholder,  it  seems  he  may  be  in- 
dicted for  it  (47)  ;  (for  if  another  enters,  there 

is 

H^IWI     ■  I         III  I  »  I    I    ■  I      .^ I     ■■       II  11  I  ■  ■■ 

(w)  [See  ante,  305.  N.  CLVIII.— Watk.] 

{x)  [Trespass  lies  against  him  by  the  copyholder.    See 

ante,  157.  (0). 

See  of  Indictment,  1  Hatlok.  P.  C.  278.  c  64.1.  15—17- 

See  also  3  Burr,  1702  and  1733,— Watk.] 
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is  no  question  but  it  is  a  disseisin  to  the  lord  ;) 
for  it  is  not  requisite  to  the  maintaining  theF.  N.B.  551. 
indictment,  that  he  that  disseises  should  gain  a 
freehold ;  sed  qucerCy  Whether  he  that  is  entered 
upon  must  not  have  a  freehold?  for  the  21  /•  1. 
c.  15.  gives  restitution  of  possession  to  a  lessee 
for  years,  but  no  indictment ;  and  had  an  in- 
dictment lain  before,  that  act  had  been  need- 
less ;  for  where  an  indictment  lay,  there  restitu- 
tion was  to  follow. 

If  a  copyholder  dies,  his  heir  under  the  age  Co.  Cop.  24. 
of  fourteen,  the  next  of  kin  shall  not  have  the 
custody  of  the  copyhold  land  ;  for  the  right  of 
appointing  a  guardian  for  them  de  jure  belongs 
to  the  lord  {z)y  that  so  he  may  be  sure  to  have 
the  services  done  him.  This  is  a  particular  rea- 
son why  th^  lord  should  have  the  custody  of  the 
lands  against  the  common  rule  for  the  guardian 
in  socage.  But  the  reason  not  extending  to  the 
custody  of  the  body,  it  seems  the  guardian  in 
socage  shall  have  the  body.  This  guardianship,  Co.  Cop.  155. 
saith  CohCy  de  communi  jure  belonging  to  the  xr.  i9,1kc. 
lord,  the  copyholder  cannot  by  his  last  will  and 
testament  appoint  another  guardian:  qtuere. 
Whether  at  this  day  by  force  of  the  statute 
12  Car.  2.  c.  24.  the  devisee  of  a  child  shall 
have  the  guardianship  of  the  child's  copyhold    [  330  } 

lands? 

(x)  [See  ante,  308.  N»  CLX.  contra.— Watk.] 
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lands  (a)  ?  For  the  words  of  the  act,  see  the 
statute  at  large. 

Copyholders 

NoteCLXXII.  (a)  [Note  CLXXH.]— It  has  beeD  adjudged,  that  the 
statute  of  Car.  2.  does  not  extend  to  copyholds.  3  Lev. 
395.  1  Lord  Raym.  132.  And  see  Harg.  n.  (16)  to  Co. 
Litt.  89.  a. 

The  ground  of  the  decision  in  Leoitiz  is  stated  to  be 
the  prejudice  to  the  lord  which  would  otherwise  be  occa^ 
sioned,  as  it  would  infringe  his  privilege  of  appointing  a 
guardian ;  or,  at  least,  would  take  away  the  custom  to 
appoint ;  with  which  the  statute  did  not  seem  to  intend  to 
interfere.    And  see  Lord  Raynu  ubi  supra. 

If  there  be  no  custom  in  a  manor  to  appoint  a  guardian, 
we  haye  seen  that  the  custody  of  the  infant's  copyholds 
belongs  to  the  guardian  in  soccage  {ante,  308.  N.  CLX.) ; 
and,  therefore^  though  the  appointment  by  the  father 
under  the  statute  of  Charles  the  Second,  should  not  be 
good  against  the  custom,  yet  might  it  not  be  supported 
against  the  guardian  in  soccage,  where  there  is  no  custom 
to  interfere?  (And  see  2  Wik.  129.  Roe  d.  Parry  v. 
Hodgson.)  And,  as  copyholds  are  equally  within  acts  of 
parliament  as  freeholds  are,  where  no  prejudice  accrues 
either  to  the  lord  or  tenant  (see  ante,  164.  N.  LXXVIII.), 
might  not  this  statute  be  considered  as  embracing  copy- 
holds, where  the  custom  is  not  concerned?  The  rights  of 
the  lord,  or  of  the  person  entitled  by  custom  to  the  ward- 
ship, should  be  protected ;  but  the  reason  fails  as  to  the 
guardian  in  soccage*  However,  as  the  guardian  in  soc- 
cage seems  entitled  to  the  custody  of  the  body,  notwith« 
standing  the  custom  (see  page  329.)!  it  should  seem  also 
that  the  father  may,  by  that  statute,  appoint  a  guardian 
to  the  person  of  his  child,  if  he  cannot  affect  his  copyhold 
property.  See  the  Statute  12  Car,  2.  c.  24.  s.  8.  (2), 
ands.  9.— Watk.] 
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Copyholders  pay  no  relief,  for  that  is  a  service  Co.  Cop.  38. 

only  due  from  freeholders  (b).     The  quality  of 

the  lord's  estate  is  not  regarded  in  voluntary 

grants  by  copy ;  for  if  he  be  but  dominus  pro 

tempore,  it  is  sufficient  (c)  j  for  if  baron  and 

feme  grant  copies,   the  feme  shall  never  avoid 

this  after  the  death  of  her  husband  ;  but  if  he  Co.  Cop.  79, 

80. 
alone  grant  (d\  it  seems  she  may,  for  he  had 

nothing  hxxt  jure  uxoris.     Two  joint-tenants  of 

a  manor,  a  copyhold  escheats,  one  may  grant 

the  whole,  for  he  is  dominus  pro  tempore,  and 

is  seised  per  my  et  per  tout.     Lord  grants  a  Co.  Cop.  90. 

copyhold  for  life,  where  they  are  grantable  in 

fee,  the  grantee  surrenders  to  the  use  of  another 

in  fee,  the  lord  admits  secundum  officium  sursum-^ 

redditionis  (e)  j  an  estate  for  life  only  passes.   If 

a  copyholder 

(6)  [Note  CLXXIIL]— Co.  Copiah,  s.  25.   Yet  it  is  said  NoteCLXXIII. 
that,  by  custom,  a  copyholder  may  pay  a  relief.     Com. 
Dig.  Copyh.(K.  11),  cites  Jones  (Sir  Will.),  133.     And 
see  2  Bl  Comm.  97.  ch.  6. 

Perhaps  these  ^  positions  may  be  thus  reconciled:  If  a 
copyholder  pay  a  fine  on  his  admission  as  heir,  it  would 
be  absurd  to  suppose  him  obliged  to  pay  his  relief  also : 
For  wherein  does  the  relief  differ  from  the  fine  ? — (See  the 
Introd.  xvi.  and  antCy  24.  N,  XXII.;  155.  N.  LXVI. ;  163. 
K.  LXXV.)  But  if  he  pay  no  fine  on  such  admission  as 
heir,  (which  is  the  case  in  many  manors,)  a  custom  for 
'  him  to  pay  a  relief  may  not  be  unreasonable. — Watk.] 

(c)   [See  ante,  ig6,  &c.— Watk.] 

(^0  [See  Cro.  Jac.  gg.  ace— Watk.] 

(e)  [Co,  Copyh.  s.  34.     Tracts^   77,  and  qtuere ;  for 
lord  Coke  only  says,  '<  /  think  no  fee  passes ;"  and  see 

ante^ 
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Co.  Cop.  97.  a  copyholder  surrender  to  the  use  of  his  last  will, 
and  by  that  devises  it  to  two,  and  the  lord  admits 
one,  this  shall  enure  to  both  (f) ;  for  when  he  is 
admitted,  he  is  in  by  the  surrender,  which  he 
cannot  be  unless  he  be  a  joint-tenant ;  for  that 
is  his  title  by  the  surrender. 

Co.  Cop.  113,  A  copyholder  diesj  a  stranger  before  the 
admittance  of  the  heir  comes  and  surrenders  to 
the  use  of  the  heir  and  his  wife ;  he  shall  ever 
claim  jointly  with  his  wife  by  force  of  this  estoppel. 
If  he  had  been  admitted  first,  and  then  the  sur- 
render 

ante,  255.  N.  CXIX. :  257.  N.  CXX.    See  also  aniey  120. 
N.  XLV.  273.  (fit),  of  admissions  secundum  qficium  sur^ 
sumredditionu, — Watk.] 
Note  CLXXIV.      (/)  [Note  CLXXlV.]^Kitch.  122.  a.  2  Wils.  162.  ace. 

Aliter  of  tenants  in  common ;  as  they  have  several  estates. 
SeeT  Lord  Raym.  631.    1  P.  Wms.  21. 

And  it  should  seem  that^  in  case  of  coparceners,  the 
admission  of  one  would  be  the  admission  of  all ;  they  all 
being  but  one  tenant,  and  having  but  one  freehold  at 
common  law.  See  3  Leon.  13.  ca,  30.  Cro.  Car.  521. 
Stat.  Hibem.  14  Hen.  3.  Bra.  Coparcen.  3.  Litt.  s.  241* 
Co.  Litt.  163.  b.  &c. 

But  when  one  coparcener  dies,  the  others  (or  the  heirs 
of  the  deceased)  must  be  admitted  and  pay  their  fines : 
For  although  coparceners  take  but  one  estate,  they  trans- 
mit several  to  their  heirs.  See  Calth.  64.  Co.  Cojn/h.  s.  s^. 
Tracts^  130;  andante,  73. 

So  of  tenants  in  common^     Co.  Copyh.  8.56.    Tracts^ 

130. 

But  otherwise  of  joint-tenants :  for  when  one  joint- 
tenant  dies,  the  others  take  his  share,  and  continue  in  on 
the  original  admission.  See  Co.  Copyh.  ubi  sup.  Kitch. 
122.  a-   Fisher  m  Copyh.  87.  88,— Watk.] 
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render  had  been  made,  qucere.  Whether  he  had 
been  estopped  (g)  ? 

Qucerej  Whether  tithes  are  grantable  by 
copy?  See  Cro.  El.  814,  and  1  Roll  Abr.^g^. 
where  it  is  said  they  may  Qi\  as  well  as  a  rent* 
charge  (t). 

Things  that  lie  not  in  tenure  are  not  grant- Co.  Cop.  116. 
able,  unless  appendant  to  something  that  does 
lie  in  tenure ;  for  first,  no  rent  can  be  reserved 
out  of  them,  because  there  can  be  no  distress 
taken  upon  them,  and  then  they  are  not  parcel 
of  a  manor,  which  consists  only  of  demeans  and 

services. 

{g)   [Note  CLXXV.— See   Co.    Copyh.  p.  41.      The  Note  CLXXV. 
stranger  having  nothing,  could,  of  consequence,  surrender 
nothing  to  the  lord,    But  if  the  heir  accept  an  admittance 
knowingly,  according  to  such  surrender,  he  shall  be  con- 
cluded, as  it  was  his  own  act.   This  admission  would  be 
considered  as  a  new  grant,  and,  consequently,  a  relinquish- 
ment of  his  old  estate.     And,  I  should  conceive,  that  if 
the  heir  had  been  admitted  before  the  surrender  by  the 
stranger,  it  would  have  made  no  difference  in  this  respect, 
the  stranger  having  no  more  in  the  premises  before  the 
admission  of  the  heir  than  he  could  have  had  afterwards ; 
and  the  presumption  against  the  heir  would  have  been  the 
same ;  i.  e.  that  he  had  relinquished  his  old  estate,  and 
had  accepted  a  new  one. — Watk.] 

(h)  [Cro.  Eliz,  413.  which  cites  Sir  John  Bourn's  case 
as  so  adjudged.  MoorCy  355.  Ca.  480.  N.  (9)  to  Co.  Lift. 
58.  b.    Supplem.  to  Co.  Copyh.  s.  17.     Tracts^  aoo.  ace. 

And  note,  Tithes  are  tenements.  See  1  Strange^  loa 
and  cases  there  cited ;  and  also  Com,  Rep.  267. — Watk.] 

(»)  [See  below,  and  Calih,  54  Co.  Copyh.  s.  42. 
Tracts^  97.  contra^  as  to  a  rent-charge, — Watk.] 
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urnen.     But  ihm  it  will  be  objected,  d^ 
a  tent-ferriee  h  pneel  of  a  nna^ 
able  bjeopj;  fiiramaiior  sis^be 
eopjy  but  a  rent  imiiii!  m^  be 
and  if  it  be  gnmted  bj  copj*   i^ 
gnnited  alone,  but  lands  mittt  be  j 
upon  wUch  a  distrev  msq^  be  taken  ; ; 
part  of  a  manor,  itif  bddofsa 

P<^  9t  it  leems  a  ventr-aernee  canut  be 
gtsasbcd  hj  coffff  no  more  than  icnt-dmge^  or 
eommons  in  grois,  wbieli  jet  maj  be  gnnted 
bj  copy,  as  tbejr  are  i^paidant  to  any  oCber 
[  332  1  thing.  Ko  service  can  be  resored  or  due  upon 
the  grant  of  incorporeal  tilings;  so  that  no 
court  can  be  kept  by  the  grantor,  no  attfndance 
being  due  from  the  grantees  of  meorporeal  in- 
heritances ;  so  as  to  them  there  is  no  lord,  and 
consequently  diey  cannot  pass  by  sonender  and 
admittance,  and  so  are  not  grantable  by  copy ; 
and  therefore  where  Coke  says,  that  any  thing 
parcel  of  a  manor  may  be  granted  by  copy,  or 
any  thing  concerning  lands  and  tenements,  that 
must  be  meant  parcel  of  the  manor,  and  no  incor- 
poreal things  in  gross  are  parcel  of  a  manor. 
Co.  Cop,  118.  Things  grantable  by  copy  must  be  things  of 
perpetuity,  for  otherwise  it  can  never  be  shewn 
that  there  hath  been  a  custom  to  demise  them 
by  copy ;  yet  a  man  may  grant  by  copy  twenty 
loads  of  wood  to  be  taken  by  the  grantee  (Ar) ; 

for 

(*)  [Co.  Copyh.  8.  43.  and  Co.Litt.  58.  b.  ace— Watk.] 
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'fbr  it  id  not  requisite  that  the  grafQt  should  hav6 
emtiiiuance,  but  that  the  thing  granted  by  copy 
dfaoold  be  a  thing  of  peiipetiiitjr,  which  trees 
are,  for  a  man  may  have  an  inheritance  in  ia 
tree;  yet  it  seems  no  seirice  is  due  from  the 
:grantee  in  such  a  case':  but  then  trees  while 
growing,  are  held ;  and  a  tenure  may  be  re- 
served upon  the  grant  of  them,  though  no <  ser- 
vice be  due  upon  the  grant  of  twenty  loads ;  of 
which  qucere  (/). 

A  steward  of  a  manor  cannot  license  persons   [  333  ] 
to  alien  by  deed  eon  officio  (m)  j  for  that  is  no  ^<^*c^p-  "^• 
customary  thing,  but  a  power  derived  from  the 
lord's  interest,   and  therefore  belongs  only  to 
the  lord,  unless  there  be  a  particular  custom  for 

the 


(I)  [Note  CLXXVI.— The  grant  of  twenty  loads  ofNoteCLXXVI. 
wood;  to  be  taken  by  the  grantee  out  of  the  manor  of  Dale, 
&c.  seems  more  nearly  to  resemble  the  fiefs  de  catena  and 
de  camera  than  any  thing  else  :  Those  were  permitted  at 
a  very  early  period ;  and  perhaps  these  grants  of  wood, 
Sec  are  to  be  supported  upon  the  same  grounds. 

The  fiefs  de  cavena  and  de  camera  were  grants,  in  the 
nature  of  pensions  or  corrodies,  of  a  certain  sum  of  money 
or  quantity  of  com,  &c.  to  be  paid  or  delivered,  out  of 
the  treasury  or  granary  of  the  lord,  to  the  grantees,  at 
certain  times  motioned  in  the  grant.  See  Fleta,  lib.  [2. 
<»p.  7.  F.  N.  B.  230.  &c.  Svliv.  lect.  vii.  ButL  n.  (1) 
to  Co.  LUt.  64.  a.  8.  II.  And  see  also  Stuart's  Vieco  of 
Soc.  in  Eur.  b.  1.  c.  s.  s.  3.  p.  42,  3.— Watk.] 

(m)  [See  Co.  Copyh.  s.  44.     Tracts^  101,  2. — Watk.] 
F  F 
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the  steward  to  license,  or  power  be  giTen  him 
by  the  lord  in  his  patent,  or  otherwise.  licence 
to  alien  and  admittance  must  be  in  the  name  of 
the  lord. 

Co.  Cop.  133*  The  same  exposition  that  is  made  of  grants  of 
freehold  lands,  is  made  of  copyhold  lands  (n)  ; 
therefore  a  grant  to  one  and  his  heirs  male  is  a 
fee,  S^c.    See  Co.  Cop.  136,  139. 

Co.  Cop.  143.  Actions  merely  personal  a  copyholder  may 
sue  at  common  law.  Copyholder  makes  a  lease 
by  licence  for  years,  where  the  custom  is.  for 
the  copyholder  to  cut  down  timber-trees ;  the 
lessee  for  years  cuts  down  the  trees ;  the  copy- 
holder shall  sue  in  the  lord's  court  to  punish 
this  offence. 

Co.  Cop.  154,  A  fine  is  jue  upon  admittance  upon  a  volun- 
tary grant  (0).  Where  the  custom  is  for  a  copy- 
holder's lands  to  be  ext^ded  (jp),  the  extendor 
shall  be  admitted  and  pay  a  fine. 

3  Leo.  9.  A.  intermarries  with  a  feme  copyholder  for 

years ;  he  shall  not  be  admitted  or  pay  a  fine  if 
he  survive  (9).  Two  joint-tenants,  the  one  dieth, 
the  other  dhall  have  all  by  survivorship,  without 
paying  a  fine  or  being  admitted  (r).     Tenant 

for 

{n)\^etant9y  295.  N.  CXLVI — Watk.] 
(0)  [See  ante,  239.  N.  CIII.  and  CIV.--.Watk.] 
{p)  [See ante,  185;  395.  N.CXLVIL;  396.  N.CXLVIII. 
and  CXLIX.— Watk.] 

(9)  [See  ante,  289.  N.  CX XX VI.— Watk.] 
(r)  tSee  ante,  330.  N.  CLXXIV^Watk.] 
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fbr  life  and  he  in  remainder  join  in  a  grant  of  [  334  ] 
their  copyhold,  but  one  fine  is  due  (s).  So  if  a 
surrender  be  made,  and  after  a  recovery  is  had 
by  plaint,  in  the  nature  of  a  writ  of  entry  in 
the  postf  for  the  better  assurance,  but  one  fine 
s  dvie(f). 

Touching  waste  voluntary  and  permissive  by 
an  infant,  a  man  non  compos^  a  feme  covert, 
guardian,  cestuy  que  use,  see  Co.  Cop.  from 
p.  163  to  171  (w). 

Tenant  for  life  of  a  manor,  remainder  in  fee,  Co.  Cop.  170^ 
a  copyholder  commits  a  forfeiture,  tenant  for  life 
dies ;  he  in  remainder  may  take  advantage  of  his 
forfeiture,  in  respect  of  the  damage  done  to  his 
interest  (tit').  So  it  seems  if  tenant  for  life  had 
aliened  to  another  his  estate,  though  neither  he 
nor  his  grantee  could  take  advantage  of  this  for- 
feiture, yet,  after  his  death,  it  seems  he  in  re- 
mainder  might.     If  a  copyholder  does  an  act 

which 

(s):  [See  ante,  163.  (c) ;  and  N.  LXXVU.    Co.  Copiah. 
s.  sf>.    Tracts,  130.  ace. — ^Watk.] 

(t)  ICo.Copyh.  8.  56.  occ.— Walk.] 

(m)  [And  further,  Vin.  Copyh.  (K.  c.)  &  (R.  c).    C(m^ 
Dig.  Copi/h.(M.  3, 4, 5.)— Walk.] 

(w)  [Note  CLXXVII.— **  In  respect  of  the  damage  Note  CLXXVH 
done  to  his  interest :"  For  if  the  forfeiture  be  by  reason  of 
any  act  of  the  copyholder,  which  is  injurious  only  to  the 
tenant  for  life,  and  works  no  disherison  of  the  estate,  the 
lord  in  remainder  can  not  take  advantage  of  it.  See  ante, 
349(5:)— Watk] 

r  F  2 
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which  extingui^s  his  copyknid,  aqceptance  of 
rent  will  not  dispeus^  with  it.   Otherwj^et  ^k^ 
Cro.  £1. 58a.  it  is  a  naked  forfeiture  (s).  The  Iprd  of  a  maiuNr 
demises  the  land  by  copj.  to  A*  upon  coiiditioii 
he  should  pay  twmty  shillings  y^y  to  J^  dur* 
ing  his  minority,  and  100  L  when  hc^  qan^eat 
age  i  il.  doth  not  pay  the  twenty  shilling  y^^Iyt 
but  surrenders  to  the  use  of  P.  and  his  heirsj 
whom  the  lord  admits;  and  afterward^  B.  attains 
[  335  ]    his  full  age,  and  the, money  is  not  pajd  hin),j 
whereupon  the  lord  enters  for  the  condition 
broken/ and  grants  it  to  B.  and  the  question  was^ 
Whether  the  lord's  admittance,  of  P.  were  pot  a 
dispensation  with  the  condition  ?    The  case  was 
not  resolved ;  but  Fanner  was  of  opinion  it  was 
no  dispensaticm ;   and  he  argued  that  beQause 
the  lord  was  only  an  instrument  to  convey,  and 
the  cestuy  que  use  i$  in  by  him  that  surrendered; 
and  therefore  the  lord's  admittance  was  no  diar 
pensation.     But  surely  his  affirming  the  power 
of  the  copyholder  to  surrender  on  estate  after^ 
the  breach  of  the  condition,  for  not  paying  the 

twenty 

Kote  CLXXVin.  (x)  [Note  CLXXVIII — The  courts  always  lean  again^ 
forfeitures.  But  the  forfeiture  musti^  in  all  casei^  be  known 
to  the  lord,  before  there  can  be  a  dispensation.    Se^  a«#e, 

See  further  of, diqiensation,  Com.  Dig,  CopyJi.  (M.S^) 
FiWr,  CoyiyA;  (A.  d).  2ffs%r(m.C<^;)yA,cfa(l2«  ^Dur^. 
andEast^  173.— Watk.] 
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twenty  shillings,  is  a  good  dispensation,  for  th«ftv 

forfditorci,  as  well  as  if  he  had  aqc^Jpd  renta^ 

the  forfeiture;   for  the  affinping  .hji  power  tp. 

grant  over  his.  est^te^  V  ^  mup^a^  indiqation  qf 

the  lord's. mind  for  the  continuance xif  thq  estate^ 

as  the  acpeptance.    Bi^t  then  as  for  the  forfei*: 

tiii^^  tfaf^t  apcrued  after  the  admittance  (y),  it^ 

seems  the  admittance  could  not  pass  away  that  ^ 

for  the  land  was  charged  with  the.  condjtion^ 

into.whose  hands soerer it  came:  And tl^is s^eipa 

to  be  Fenner^s  opinion^  by  the  reason  I^c)  girea  ; 

for  that  the  cestuj/i  que  w^  Qoiping  ii^  by  thp 

aurrei^deror^  the  loird  by  hia  admittance  did  not 

pass  away  his  interest  in.tho  condition ;  for  thq 

question  was,  Whether  the  lord  had  dispensed 

with  t^e  condition,    noj;  whether  he  hadr  di^  [  33^  ] 

pensed  with    the  forfeiture  of  the  conditio!^ 

broken?  for  that  was  not  broken  m,  jiar/^  till 

af)«r  the  a^ittance :  yes  (z)p  a  breach  in  pari 

was  a  breackqfthe  whole  condition* 

My  lord  Coke  says,  that  presentments  of  sui;*  Co.  Cop.  105. 
rend^s  ought,  in  all  material  points,  tO;  eosife  ^ 

and  agree  with  the  sumoiders  themselyes  (a), 
(  else 


Of)  [That  isi  the  forfeiture  qq  ix>Dp9jpiqntof,  th<|  one 
hundred  poundi.  .The  default  in  not  payinj^.  the  twenty 
shillings  was^supposed  to  have  been  purged  by  the  subse- 
quent Surrender  and  aJbaissiQU  of  J?.^^Wadc.] 
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else  the'  surrender,  presentment,  aiid  admittance 
thereupon,  will  be  Toid ;  which  seems  reason- 
iiAe ;  for  if  the  presentment  in  matter  diflfers 
from  the  surrender,  the  lord  hath  no  sufficient 
notice  of  the  surrender ;  and  then  the  admit- 
tance upon  it  must  in  reason  be  bad,  and  not 
help  out  the  presentment ;  for  if  the  lord  knew 
ihe  true  surrender,  perhaps  he  woiild  never  con- 
sent to  such  a  surrender;  and  the  true  surrender 
ought  to  be  known,  that  the  lord  might  know 
his  tenant,  and  from  whom  to  take  his  services. 
The  admittance  cannot  help  out,  for  that  was 
grounded  upon  the  presentment ;  but  if  the  lord 
had  notice  of  the  true  surrender,  though  the 
presentment  did  differ,  yet  it  seems  reasonable 
;   the  admittance  should  enure  according  to  the 
surrender,  because  he  had  notice  of  the  true 
surrender ;  and  when  a  man  is  admitted,  he  is 
[  337  ]   in  by  the  surrender.     Sed  qtuere. — Where  it  is 
said,  that  if  the  presentment  differ  in  points  ma- 
terial from  the  surrender,  that  there  the  admit- 
tance, presentment,  and  surrender,  are  all  void : 
It  seems  this  must  be  understood,  if  the  time 
for  presenting  the  surrender  be  past;  for  if  there 
should  be  a  presentment  and  admittance  made 
contrary  to  the  surrender,  sure  this  will  not  make 
the  surrender  void  before  the  utmost  time  allowed 
by  law  for   the  surrender's  being  presented; 
for  it  is  no  reason  to  say  that  because  the  pre- 
sentment is  void,  that  therefore  the  surrender 

is 


18  void ;  for  tte  surrender  ddpeinds  not  <  on  the  • 
presentment,  though  it  may  be  y6id  lyeicaiuse  not 
presented,  but  not  because  ill  presented.  So 
t|iat  if  after  suoh  ill.  presentment  and  adnuttanc?, 
there  should  be  a  good  presentment  and  admit- 
tacnce,  it  seems  the  surrender  and  all  the  other 
acts  will  stand  good.  .  .     r  . 

A.  copyholder  in  fee  surrenders  to  the  use  of  Cro.  ^-  44*. 
himself  for  life,  then  to  his  son  for  life,  then  to 
the  use  of  his  last  will ;  the  son  dies,  then  the 
father  surrenders  to  the  use  of  J.  S.  in  fee ; 
adjudged  that  notwithstanding  the  surrender  to 
the  use  of  one's  last  will,  the  estate  remains  in 
the  copyholder  (b,)  and  he  may  surrender  it  in 
his  life-time  to  whom  he  pleases. 

It  is  said  in  Rolls,  that  if  a  copyholder  makes  [  338  ] 
a  deed  of  feoflFment,  with  letter  of  attorney  ^^S'll^ff' 
make  a  livery,  it  is  a  forfeiture,  though  no  livery 
be  made ;  (seems ,  if  there  had  been  no  letter  of 
attorney  to  make  livery;)  for  by  giving  the  letter 
of  attorney  he  hath  manifested  the  determination 
of  his  will,  having  put  it  in  the  power  of  another 
person  to  pass  the  estate ;  but  when  he  hath 
reserved  that  power  to  himself,  he  may  choose 
whether  he  will  pass  it  or  not  (c). 


{b)  [See  ante,  195.  N.  LXXXV.— Watt] 

(c)  [Note  CLXXIX.— Mr.  Hargrave  very  justly  re-  NoUCLXXIX. 
markii,  that  this  ''  Distinction  in  RoUe  may  be  doubted, 
for  the  criterion  of  forfeiture  of  a  copyhold  by  alienation 

seems 
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NoteCLXXlX.ieemttobetheAclMiI}mri^.afaniidav^^  loAe 

lord's piejudieet, And,  in  tbe  caa€  of  the  feoffinenty  no 
interest  can  paw  till  liTery ;  nor  is  it  strictl j  true  that  the 
feoffiee  may  at  any  £une  perfect  the  oonTCjance,  for  It  is 
'  possible  that,  before*  Hveiy,  the  Iboffiir  noqr  revoke  the 
po«rer  of  attomejr,  or  the  attorney  tniQr  dioy  or  ratee  to 
exooote  llis  aaOoritj  :*'  And  he  4iiects  as  further  |o 
3  Leon.  log.  and  Goib.  3&).  See  n.  (3)  to  Co.  IM^ 
59.  a.— WatL] 
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A. 

Abator  and  Abatement: 

1 .  Though  the  mulier  abates,  (after  descent,)  the  issue 

of  bastard  eigne  has  both  the  right  of  possession, 
and  the  right  of  propriety,  Page  51. 

2.  For  the  law  casts  the  freehold  on  the  issue  before 

his  entry,  or  before  the  mulier  can  abate,  51. 

3.  So  the  entry  of  the  younger  brother  does  not  abate 

the  elder  brother's  right,  48. 

4.  Nor  can  the  possession  of  the  heir  be  abated  before 

he  is  actually  possessed,  66, 

5.  Nor  shall  the  heir  have  trespass  against  the  abator 

before  entry,  66. 

6.  Where  a  warranty  attaching  on  the  heir,  bars  him 

against  abators,  iutrudors,  &c.  173. 

7.  See  also  Bastards^  Disseisors^  and  Entry. 

Abeyance  : 

1 .  The  freehold  must  not  be  in  abeyance,  39,  Note  XX. 

2.  On  a  lease  for  years  to  A.  with  livery,  remainder  to 

A'&  right  heirs,  the  freehold  is  in  abeyance,  &:c. 
and  the  remainder  void,  130,  131. 

3.  And  so  if  limited  by  way  of  use  executed,  &c.  for 

the  freehold  cannot  rest  in  abeyance  or  expectancy 
till  the  tenant  for  years  dies,  131. 

4.  If  tenant  in  tail  be  disseised,  and  releases  to  UiQ 

disseisor  all  his  right,  this  is  4said  to  put  the  estate- 
tail  in  abeyance,  &c.  163,  and  n.  (a). 

o  G  5.  Parsons 
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Abeyance : 

5.  Parsons  seised  in  right  of  the  church,  had  only  estates 
for  life,  and  the  freehold  was  in  abeyance,  143,  &c« 
See  Bishops. 
Actions  : 

1.  Action  ought  not  to  be  abore  once  for  the  same 

thing,  71. 
3.  But  several  actions  may  be  for  diffisrent  rights,  71. 
See  title  Courts,  Trespass^  Sfc. 
Admnistraiion  of  Intestates  Estates : 

See  14,  15,  and  Notesi 
AdmUtance:  ^ 

1.  Admittance  into  the  feud,  Introd.  uru  299,  300* 

2.  Of  an  heir-at-law,  40.  42,  Note  XXII.;  209.  209, 

Note  LXXV. ;  298.  299,  Note  C. 

3.  Of  a  person  by  marriage,    141,  {)l)\  374,  Note 

CXXXVL;  377,  Note  CXXXIX. 

4.  Of  a  copyholder,  when  necessary,  and  when  not,  1 99, 

Note  LXIX.;  238.  2^38,  Note  LXXXIIL;  292- 
373.  374>  Notes  CXXXVL  CXXXVII. ;  375-  See 
323. 

5.  Admittances  ought  to  be  according  to  the  surrender, 

&c.  250,  251. 

6.  To  which  the  admittance  relates,  209,  Note  LXXV. ; 

286,  Note  XCIV. ;  373. 
*]•  The  admittance  of  tenant  for  life  is  that  of  him  in 
remainder,  &c.  209.  252. 

8.  So  of  one  jointi-tenant,  430,  Note  CLXXIV. 

9.  Or  coparcener  (Q.),  430,  Note  CLXXIV, 

10.  Aliter  of  tenants  in  common,  430,  Note  CLXXIV. 

11.  Admittance  of  feme  coverts,  infants,  &c.  299.  369. 

12.  By  attorney,  28b.  327.  327,  Note  CXIIL 

13.  Out  of  court,  322.  323,  Note  CXI. 

14.  Of  one  not  named  till  after  the  habendum,  337. 

337,  Note  CXXI. 

15.  If  copyholder  in  fee  surrender  to  the  use  of  A.  for 

life,  on  A.^s  death  he  may  enter  without  any  new 
admittance,  or  paying  any  fine,  252. 

16.  But 
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f$.  But  generally  a  fine  is  fo  be  paid  to  the  lard  upon 
all  admittances.    See  253. 

17.  A.  surrenders  to  the  use  of  B.  who  before  admittance 

tmrrenders  to  the  use  of  C.  who  is  admitted,  jet 
nothing  vests  in  him,  &c«  and  the  admittance  of 
C.  was  not  the  admittance  of  B.  355.  Sed  vide 
355,  Note  CXXX.;  365, 

18.  Admittance  on  a  conditioned  surrender,  356. 

19.  But  an  heir  may  surrender,  ^c.  before  admittonce* 

208,  &c.   209,  Note  LXXV. ;   356.    370.  371, 
Note  CXXXV. ;  376,  379,  Note  CXXXIX. 
^o«  But  not  a  surrenderee,  stog.  Note  LXXV.;  375* 
375,  Note  CXXXVIIf. 

21.  If  land  of  nature  of  Borough-English  be  surrendered 

to  one  and  his  heirs,  who  dies  before  admittance, 
the  younger  son  shall  be  admitted,  because  of  the 
word  heirs,  372. 

22.  If  a  custom  be  to  surrender  out  dT  court  into  the 

hands  of  two  customary  tenants,  a  surrender  to 

the  heir  of  a  copyholder  before  his  admittance,  is 

good,  370. 
23*  An  heir  during  nonage  is  not  bound  to  pray  admit- 

tance,  or  tender  his  fine,  369^ 
24.  Of  seizure  on  not  ooming  in  to  be  admitted,  298,  &c. 

3P0,  Note  CL  ;  369.  369,  Note  CXXXII. ;  378. 
25«  See  the  form  of  an  admittance^  and  by  what  words 

entered,  &c.  366. 

26.  And  the  doctrine  of  admittances,  &c,  355  io  373. 

27.  QiuBrCy  Whether  admittances  may  be  by  implication, 

362,  3^3,  3^4-  37i>  n-  (y) ;  365,  Note  CXXX* 

28.  How  to  compel  the  lord  to  admit,   198.  202,  Note 

LXXIL  332.  368.  370. 
For  fines  on  admittances.    See  title  Fines. 

29.  In  admittance  on  surrenders  the  lord  is  only  an 

instrument,  251.  330.334,  Note  CXX. 

30.  And  the  person  admitted  is  in  from  the  surrenderor, 

282.  284,  Note  XCIV, ;  334. 335rNote  CXX. 

G  G2  31.  AUter 
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Admittance : 

31.  Aliier on ^LgtBXit^ 332, Note CXIX.; 334, NoteCXX. 

33.  Who  may  admit,  ^56.  334,  325.  366. 

33,  A   copyholder  may  eoter  on  him  who  has  been 

wrongfully  admitted  to  his  copyhold,  348,  (m); 

363,  Note  CXXIX. 

Age  of  majority.     Introd.  xvii.  xviii.  Note  I. ;  381. 
383.  Note  CXLIV. 
Agnati  and  Cognati  .* 

See  their  difference,  11.  13. 
Aids: 

Intrad.  xix. 
Alienation  of  Feuds ^  ^c. 

1.  Originally  not  to  be  without  the    lord's  licence. 

lutrod.  xiv.  74.     See  43  &  44. 
3.  When  liberty  thereof  given  in  three  cases,  74.  83. 

3.  Nor  could  the  lord  alien  his  seigniory  without  tlie 

consent  of  the  tenants.    Introd,  xiv.  114.    See  60, 
Note  XXIX. 

4.  Two  manners  of  alienation ;  by  fine  in  open  court,  and 

by  feofimeut  coram  paribus^  133.  60,  Note  XXIX. 

5.  But  no  alienation  without  some  act  of  notoriety,  135. 

6.  Of  alienation  among  the  Saxons,  74 ;  and  see  19,  &c. 

7.  By  ecclesiastics,  143.  148. 

8.  Retraitjeodd  and  Ugnager,  423,  Note  CLXX. 

9.  Fine  on  idienation.     See  Fine  on  Alienation. 

10.  See  Attommefit  and  Livery. 

11.  Tenants  tn  capite  not  to  forfeit  for  alienation,  85, 

See  373. 
Allodium : 

1.  Derivation  of  the  term,  6,  Note  V. 

2.  Opposed  to  feudal  property,  6.  6,  Note  V. 

3.  It  gave  birth  to  gavelkind  f  Q.)  6. 7,  Note  VII. 

4.  Prevailed  much  in  the  Saxon  times,  6. 74.  See  75. 

5.  Continued  temp.  Hen.  II.  7,  Note  VI, 
Anathema : 

In  wills,  43. 

Appurtenances  : 
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Appurtenances  : 
See  406. 

Arms: 

Age  of  bearing,  xviii,  Note  I. 

Armt/  {Standing) : 

Introd.  xxi. 

Arundel  Castle  : 

A  feudal  earldom,  19,  so.  32,  Note  XL 

Assizes:  > 

1.  When  and  for  what  end  mvented,  &c.  70« 

2.  An  assize  and  writ  of  entry  of  like  nature,  and  bar 

each  other,  70. 

3.  Money  given  as  attornment  will  not  found  an  assize 

of  rent,  &c.  12a. 
4*  Plaint,  in  nature  of,  by  a  copyholder,  370. 

Attorney : 

1.  Copyholders  are  not  within  the  statute  ofMerton  to 

make  attomies  to  do  suit,  241,  (z). 

2.  Surrender  by,  280.  280,  Note  XCIII. 

3.  Admittance  by>  280.  327,  Note  CXIII. 

Attornment: 

!•  What  it  is.    Derived  from  the  feudal  law.    Introd. 

xiy.  ii4« 
3.  The  reason  why  instituted,  &c.  114, 115. 

3.  Why  continued  after  alienations  became  free,  115. 

4.  Makes  no  difference  or  variation  from  the  original 

grant,  114.117. 

5.  Secret  attornments,  not  coram  paribus^  how  intro- 

duced, 124. 

6.  Where  rights  must  pass  by  grant  and  attornment,  75. 

7.  Until  attornment  nothing  passes  by  the  grant,  116. 

8.  In  what  cases,  and  how,  and  to  whom  to  be  made,  1 16. 

9.  It  must  be  made  during  the  grantor's  life,  122. 

io«  He  that  owes  the  services  must  make  the  attorn- 
ment, 117. 

G  G  3  II.  On. 
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JUommeni: 

11.  On  grant  of  a  rent-diarge  or  seck»  the  tenaBt  meat 

attorn,  ii8y  119. 

12.  If  the  lord  grant  tbe  seryices  to  the  tenant  for  life^ 

the  remainder-man  must  attorn,  119. 

1 3.  Where  attornment  passes  the  services^iMr  not,  1st,  14<. 

14.  Why  tenant  for  life  mnst  attorn  on  grant  of  a  re- 

mainder in  fee,  1 23. 

15.  Where  the  attornment  of  either  tenant  for  life,  or 

years,  13  good,  123. 

16.  Where  the  tenant  shall  be  compelled  to  attorn,  or 

not,  136. 

17.  Where  one  may  be  forced  to  attorn  to  his  enemy,  (Q.) 

126.    See  136. 

18.  On  a  devise  diere  needs  no  attornment,  137* 

19.  Estates  pass  by  fine,  &c»  before  or  without  attorn- 

ment, 133. 
so.  Lessee  for  twenty  years  leases  for  ten,  the  seo<tad 

lessee  must  attorn  to  the  grant  of  him  iti  rerersion^ 

127. 
81.  So  where  one  leases  for  life,  and  then  grants  the 

reversion  for  life,  &c.  127,  128. 
S2.  Where  tenant  in  fee  grants  an  estate  for  life,  kn^  he 

must  yet  attorn  on  the  lord's  grant  of  the  seigniory^ 

117. 
23.  Otherwise,  if  he  grants  for  life,  the  remainder  in  fee^ 

tfiere  the  tenant  for  life  must  atlom»  117. 
S4.  y^b^ire  ft  iwmtinder  is  granted  for  hSs^  if  the  tenant 

in  possession  has  not  Attorned  to  faim,  be  caxaxet 

attorn  to  him  in  reversion,  a  17. 
$5.  Where  the  disseisee  c»noQt  stiom  tothe  lord's  grant 

of  a  rent,  119, 12a 
9S,  Attornment  ^  one  jouH-tenant  is  good  for  the  whole 

land,  iss. 
S7*  So  they  may  nAeme  to  eadi  other  without  attom- 

laoent  of  die  tenant,  125. 
9.8.  See  title  F^vds  and  Liter^ 
29.  Abolished,  1 14>  (A). 

Averment: 
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Averment : 

No  weemeot  lies  figainst  one's  own  act  or  matter  of 
record,  i66. 

Avamjy: 

See  Lord  and  Tenant,  and  401. 


B. 
Baron  and  Feme  : 

1.  Where  the  busbaod  is  seised  in  her  right,  he  has  th^ 
right  of  possession^  and  she  tlie  right  of  propriety^ 
140* 
s.  And  (formerly)  if  he  had  aliened  it,  she  was  put 

to  her.  writ  of  right,  141. 
3*  For  he  could  commit  no  diiBseisin  on  her  estate,  &c. 
141. 

4.  Therefore  the  law  i^rwaids  gave  her  a  cui  in  vitd, 

142, 

5.  And  now  hy  32  H.  8.  she  has  an  actual  entry,  14a. 

6.  Marriages  strictly  observed  by  the  old  Germans^  &c« 

before  Christianity,  141. 

7.  Formerly  with  consent  of  the  lord.    Introd.  xviii. 

141,  {k) ;  24,  Note  XII. ;  374,  Noto  CXXKVI. 

8.  Fines  on  marriage,  421.  374,  Note  CXXXVI. 

9.  See  Admklance,  (3). 

Baronies : 

Feudal,  19,  <20<  22. 

Bastard  eigne,  Sfc. 

1.  Wliom,  37.  38,  Notes  XVIII.  XIX. 

2.  Bastards    excluded   from  feudal  successions,  and 

why,  37. 

3.  Reasons  why  bastardy  is  not  to  be  alleged  after  the 

parties  death,  52,  Note  XXVI. 

4.  Subsequent  marriage  legitimates  them  by  the  civil 

and  canon  law,  but  not  by  the  feudal  or  our  law^ 
38,  Note  XIX. 

5.  Yet  their  personal  defects  die  with  their  p^sons,  50. 

GG4  6.  And 
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Bastard  eigne,  Sfc.  : 

6.  And  entry  of  the  issue  of  bastard  eigne  gives  a  right 

both  of  possession  and  propriety,  50. 

7.  But  where  mulier  has  entered,  his  re-entry  gains 

only  a  right  of  possession,  51. 

8.  Nor  in  that  case  shall  his  issue  in  venire  sa  mere 

inherit,  51. 

9.  Yet  if  mulier  abates,  &c.  the  issue  of  bastard  eigne 

has  both  rights,  51. 
10.  And  though  the  mulier  be  an  infant,  yet  a  descent 
to  the  issue  of  bastard  eigne  bars  him,  52. 
Battail: 

1.  Trial  by  battail,  how  and  when  introduced,  and  the 

reason  of  its  practice,  69,  Note  XXXI. 

2.  When,  and  on  what  occasion,  it  came  to  be  disused^ 

6cc.  70.  143. 

3.  None  but  freemen  to  be  the  champions  therein,  189. 

4.  Who  to  find  the  champions,  187.  189. 

Benefieia: 

Applied  to  feuds,  1,  Note  IL;  5,  Note  IV. 

BishopSf  &c. 

1 .  Bishops,  Abbot,  &c.  how  seised  in  right  of  the  church, 

2.  See  and  note  the  history  of  their  encroachments,  142 

to  153. 

3.  And  see  titles  Discontinuance,  (4),  (5),  (6)  ;   and 

Alienation^  (7). 

Boc'land: 

Among  the  Saxons,  85,  Note  XXXIII. ;  and  see  74. 
Botes: 

Copyholder  may  take  them,  307,  n.  (e). 

C. 

Church,  Church  Lands,  Sfc. 

I.  See  the  history  of  the  church's  ancient  state  and 
revenues,  143  to  153. 

5.  A  successor 


Churchy  Church  Landsy  S^c, 

2.  A  successor  gains  no  right  of  possession  where  the 

predecessor  had  none,  s6. 

3.  He  pays  no  relief,  &c.  for  those  lands  are  in  free  alms,  $6. 

4.  See  also  title  Bishops^  &c. 

Claim  and  Non-Claim: 

1.  See  the  difference  between  claims  of  rights,  and  claims 

of  liberties,  59. 

2.  Where  non-claim  within  a  year  and  a  day  is  laches, 

or  not,  62,  63,  64,  &c. 

3.  See  tide  Laches* 

Commons  : 

Extinguishment  of,  292,  Note  XCVIII. 

Condition  : 

1.  Who  shall  enter  on  breach  in  the  case  of  copyholds, 

237, 238,  Note  LXXXin. 

2.  The  person  entering  is  in  in  statu  quo  prius^  and  shall 

pay  no  fine,  237.  259. 

3.  Of  waiving  the  breach,  259. 

Confirmation : 

1.  A  confirmation  defined  and  explained,  107. 

2.  By  what  words  created,  ill. 

3.  Its  nature,  113,  Note  XLI. 

4.  Does  not  regularly  create  any  estate,  &c.  107. 

5.  Wherein  it  differs  from  a  release,  &c.  108,  109. 

6.  If  for  an  hour,  it  confirms  an  interest  in  fee,  loS. 

7.  Confirming  the  Estate^  Lease,  Demise,  or  Term,  108. 

and  109,  Note  XXXIX. 

8.  ■  the  Land  for  part  of  the  term,  ibid. 

9*  Yet  a  confirmation  to  tenant  for  life,  does  not  extend 
to  him  in  remainder,  109. 

10.  And  queer e,  if  a  confirmation  to  one  disseisor  shall 

enure  to  both,  110. 

11.  Where  it  shall  be  explained  by  the  habendum,  no. 

12.  A  bare  confirmation  of  one  joint-tenant  to  the  other,. 

makes  no  alteration,  no. 

13.  Otherwise, 
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Co^rmatiom 

1^  OdierwiM^  if  the  haiendwn  gm$  the  sole  eslBtc^  i  io» 
14.  So  a  mere  confinnation  to  tenant  for  life,  and  hia 

hdrsy  does  not  enlarge  the  estate,  iii« 
15*  Otherwise,  if  it  be  habendum  the  land  to  him  and  his 

heirs,  ill. 

16.  How  a  confinnation  may  amount  to  anew  grant,  iii* 

17,  The  lord  by  confirming  the  estate,  does  not  pass  his 

right  in  the  seigniory^  112. 
i8«  But  a  release  of  all  his  right  extinguishes  the  seig- 
niory, 113. 

19.  The  lord's  confirmation   may  abridge  the  tenant's 

services,  113. 

20.  But  cannot  enlarge  them,  or  create  new,  113. 

21*  Confirming  a  villein  to  one  who  had  him  in  possession^ 
passed  nothing,  113. 

Coparceners  : 

i«  One  coparcener's  entry  preserves  the  other^s  estate,  49. 

2.  Contrdf  If  one  of  them  disseise  the  other,  50. 

3.  Of  admission  of<— in  case  of  copyholds,  430,  Note 

CLXXIV. 

4.  See  title  Joint-tenants. 

CopyholdSf  tfc. 

1.  Origin  of— /irfrorf.  jlL  194,  &c.  194,  NoteLXVI.; 

197,  Note  LXVIL 

2.  They  are  estates  at  will,  and  villein  tenures,  &c.  194. 

197-  197>  Note  LXVII. 

3.  Wherein  they  differ  from  other  estates  at  will,  194. 

197.  194,  NoteLXVI.;  398,  Note  LXVUI. 

4«  The  possession  of  the  copyholder  is  that  of  the  lord^ 

198,  Note  LXVni. 

5.  In  whom  the  freehold  remains,  198",  Note  LXYIII. ; 

401.  241,  Note  LXXXIV. 

6.  But  he  cannot  now  be  ousted  by  the  lord  while  he 

perfoims  his  services,  498,  203,  (e). 

7.  Nor  shall  the  lord's  acts  prejudice  him,  268,  (j»).  260. 

261,  Note  LXXXVI. ;  318,  Note  CVIL 

8.  Conveyance 
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8.  Conweywace  of  copybM  teade,  1^  (a).  198,  &c, 
199,  Note  LXIX;  and  see  Adm^cmce^  Surrender^ 
kc 
'  9«  Surrender  and  admittanoe  do  not  create.a  new  estate^ 

«54,  Note  LXXXV. ;  a53»  Note  CXXVn. 
ao«  Howlhi^  are  created  and  guided^  336. 

11.  Their  detceat. guided  by  the  rulet  of.  common  law, 

303* 

12.  JSr^o  they  shall  not  go  to  the  half-*l>Iood«  S04.. 

1 3.  And  there  shall  be  tipoisesmfrakii  to  make  the  sister 

heir«  207. 

14.  Also  the  heir  is  in  potsessiony  aad  may  .enter^  &e. 

before  admittanee,  203.  209. 

15.  And  by  his  possession  has  a  descend^le  estate  in  him, 

205. 
iJ5.  And  as  be  represents  fais  ancestor,  «o  does  his  heir, 
205. 

17.  But  has  no  power  to  dwpose,  ^c  until  actual  posses- 

sion, &c.  205. 

18.  And  he  that  clwms  (by  descent)  mast  be  hdr  to  him 

who  was  last  so  possessed,  to6« 

19.  Bttt.copyholds  in  odier  raspects  do  not  partake  of  the 

nature  of  freeholds,  206.  '  .    7^. 

20.  For  they  are  not  assets  in  llie  heir's  hands,  206.    r^i^G 

21.  Nor  do  they  carry  dower,  or  a  tenancy  by  curtesy^ 

006. 

22.  Nor  shall  a  descent  take  away  an  entry,  Sec  206,  7. 

23.  Nor  shidl  they  be  taken  in  «^cecutioQ  by  ^legit^  (Q). 

243- 
24*  In  wiiat  cases  they  m^  be  entailed  or  not,  •214.  231- 

219- 

25.  Where  they  have  been  muafiy  gnaitad  in  fee,  a  grant 

to  one  in  tail,  or  for  life  or  years,  is  good*  1252.  220. 

26.  Where  a  copyholder,  or  his  lessee,  may  maintain 

ejectment,  or  not,  275  to  ««o.  077,  Note  XCIi. 

27.  What  are  discontinuances  of  copyfadd  estates,  246 

to  351. 

28.  How 
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a8.  How  entails  ofoopyholds  may  be  sroided,  331,  Note 

LXXX. 
30.  The  particular  tenant  holds  of  the  lord,  and  not  of  him 

who  created  his  estate,  339, 330. 
30.  By  what  means  they  may  be  extinguished  or  destroyed, 

389,  390,  391,  NoteXCVI.;  393,  Note  CXVIl.,. 

391.  391,  Notes  CLIV.  CLVL;  394,  394,  Note 

CLXXV. 
31  •  What  are  forfeitures  of  copyholds,  or  not.    See  391  to 

314,  and  tit.  Forftiture. 
33.  Rescous  and  Replevin  are  forfeitures,  314. 

33.  Forfeitures  for  treason,  felony,  outhiwry,  &c.    For 

Waste,  (vide  Waste  i^  311,  313. 

34.  Where  forfeiture  of  part  extends  to  the  whole,  381. 

3t7>3i8- 

35.  Who  to  take  advantage  of  the  forfeiture,  311. 315* 

316. 

36.  Where  presentment  is  necessary  to  make  a  forfeiture, 

399*  317-  359-  334- 

37.  On  an  entry  for  a  forfeiture,  the  lord  shall  have  the 

emblements,  339-  333-4»  Notes  CXIX«  CXX. 

38.  Where  forfeitures  are  dispensed  with  or  purged,  318. 

330. 

39.  A  succeeding  lord  shall  not  take  advantage  of  a  waste 

done  in  the  time  of  his  predecessor,  331. 

40.  tf  tenant  for  life  surrenders  to  the  use  of  anotherin  fee, 

it  b  no  forfeiture,  347. 

41.  Where  non-appearance  at  the  lord's  court  is  a  for- 

feiture, or  not,  297. 

43.  Surrenders  of  copyholds  how  to  be  made>  &c.  See  348, 

325,  6.  393.    See  Surrender. 
43*  The  effisct  of  surrenders  in  general,  347. 337^0  344. 

44.  The  operation  and  effisct  of  special  surrenders  to  uses, 

Ac.  339  *o  35«>  353,  354-  373- 
45«  Qf  surrenders  on  condition,  with  limitations,  &c.    See 
339-  35«>  3,  &c.     «, 

46.  Of 
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46,  Of  surrenders  to  the  use  of  last  wills^  251,  2.  ^52,  3. 

439- 
V  47.  Of  copyhold  grants,  leases,  releases,  &c.  245  to  394. 

48.  Of  a  release  on  a  disseisin,  251. 

49.  But  quare  as  to  a  disseisin  of  copyholds,  394.  402. 

50.  Of  fines  payable  on  admittances,  &c.  251,  2. 

51.  No  fine  is  due  either  on  a  descent,  or  surrender,  till 

admittance,  284. 

52.  How  to  be  demanded  and  assessed,  284. 

53.  Said,  in  case  of  a  widow's  estate,  no  fine  is  due.    Sed 

quare,  291,  2. 

54.  Two  years  value  an  unreasonable  fine,  if  on  a  surrender, 

309. 

55.  But  on  a  forfeiture,  &c,  it  seems  otherwise,  31 1. 

56.  Refusing  to  pay  a  fine  (reasonable)  is  a  forfeiture, 

376. 

57.  Debt  lies  for  such  fines,  376.  401.     See  Fines. 

58.  Of  common  belonging  to  copyholders.     See  389. 391. 

59.  What  may  be  granted  by  copy,  279,  406,  &c.  431, 

&c. 

60.  A  copyhold  cannot  begin  at  this  day,  273, 

61.  A  copyholder  may  take  botes,  306,  &c. 

62.  May  enter  on  one  who  is  wrongfully  admitted,  249,  (m). 

363,  Note  CXXIX. 

63.  May  waive  his  copyhold,  377,  378,  Note  CXLI. 

64.  Copyholder  for  life  surrenders  to  another  for  the  life  of 

such  other,  who  is  admitted,  331 , 2.  332,  Note  CXIX.; 
334,  Note  CXX.  ^ 

6$.  Heir  accepting  a  new  grant,  427. 431,  Note  CLXXV. 
Of  copyhold  courte.     See  287,  and  Courts^  infra. 
Of  copyhold  customs.     See  Customs. 
Of  lords  of  manors,  &c.     See  Lord  and  Tenant,  and 

Manors. 
What  statutes  extend  to  copyholds,   or  not.     See 
Statutes^  (3). 
Courts : 

1.  Jurisdiction  of  the  barons:    Inirod,^iu 

2.  When 
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Courts: 

2.  Wheii  gnmts,  &e.  were  omitted  to  be  made  in  lord's 

courts,  and  transferred  to  the  king's  court,  70.  135, 
3*  Where  debt  lies  in  the  king's  court  jfor  damages  given 

in  the  lord's  cowt,  389. 

4.  Also  debt  lies  in  the  king's  court  for  a  fine  in  the  lord's 

court,  409. 

5.  What  actions  lie  in^the  lord's  court,  289. 

6.  When  causes  were  drawn  inli^the  king's  courts  from 

country  judicatures,  71. 

7.  Gourt-baron  must  hare  two  free-suitors,  168^  Note 

LXXXVII. 
8;  Customary  court,  369.  271. 
9.  These  are  often  confounded,  but  are  really  distinct, 

271. 
10.  Of  the  judges  and  styles  of  those  courts,  269,  270. 
li.  Where  to  be  held,  323,  Note  CXI. 
12.  The  lord  is  chancellor,  &c.    Remedy  on  felse  judg* 
ment,&c.  Introd.xu,  ^01. 

Covenant : 

1.  Thou^  a  lease  is  a  covenant  real,  yet  the  lessee  is 

only  bailiff  for  the  lessor,  54. 

2.  A  disseisor  and  his  heirs  are  bound  by  a  covenant, 

54>5. 

3.  So,  lord^by  escheat,  55,  (k), 

Cui  in  Vitd  : 

See  142. 

Curtesy  : 

t.  None  of  copyholds  unless  by  special  custom,  206. 

2.  Where  the  wife  was  not  admitted,  371. 

3.  Of  lands  descending  af);er  marriage,  423,  and  note  (/). 

Customary  Estates: 

How  held,  &c.  198,  Note  LXVIII. 

Customary  Courts: 

See  Comis,  (8). 

Customs : 
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CuOams: 

1.  Taken  strictly,  ^03;   Note  LXXIiL;    sii.    Note 

Lxxvm. 

tz.  To  grant  in  fee  will  wamunt  a  grant  to  one  and  his 
heirs,  259. 

3.  To  grant  for  lk«*,  ssaf.  ^93. 

4.  When  tftiey  remain,  if  the  eopyhold  be  severed  from 

the  manor,  266,  7. 

5.  Custom  for  a  copyholdev  for  life  to  name  his  succes- 

sor, 419. 

6.  For  an  infant  to  alien  when  he  caa  count  twelve 

pence,  &e.  423. 

7.  Executor's  year,  415. 

D, 

Damages: 

See  71,  289, 
Death: 

A  civil  death  does  not  take  away  an  entry,  54.    See 
344,  Note  CXXIII. 
Dedi: 

Its  effect  as  to  warrants,  176,  (p).  176  and  177,  Note 
LVL 

Descent : 

u  Feuds  become  descendible,  Inirod,  xvi.  5,  &c«  42,. 
NoteXXIL 

2.  To  such  son  as  the  lord  should  choose,  7«^rod  xvi. 

19,  Note  XL 

3.  To  all  the  sons,  Introd.  xvi.  17.  7,  Note  VII. 

4.  Right  of  primogeniture  in  military  feuds,  Introd,  xvi, 

8,  &c.  8,  Note  VII. ;  19,  Note  XI. 

5.  In  soccage,  Introd.  xvi.  &c.  8,  Not«  VII. 

6.  Representation,  10,  and  note  (0).  22 ;  Note  XIII.  24. 

7.  To  females,  Introd.Tivu  16.  22  :  Note  X.  17. 

«.  First  purchaser,  23.  S,  Note  VIII. ;  25,  Note  XIV. 

See  Feudum  Novunu 
g.  Half-blood,  28,  (i). 
10:  Exclusion  of  die  ascending  line,  31  ^  {8\  Q). 

IK  Of 
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Denent: 

11.  or  the  maternal  line,  33.  34,  Note  XVII. 

12.  From  the  second  brother  to  the  elder,  190,  Note 

LXV. 

13.  Of  copyholds,  203,  Note  LXXIII. 

14.  Descent  is  favoured,  178.  179,  NoteLVII. 

15.  When  a  person  shall  be  in  by  descent,  128,   and 

tit.  Remainder, 

16.  Surrenderee  of  copyhold  land  dies  before  admit- 

tance, his  heir  shall  be  in  by  descent,  287.7372, 

17.  Of  tolling  entries.    See  Entry, 

18.  A  descent  (generally)  creates  a  right  of  possession, 

39-  41- 
IQ.  A  descent  does  not  bar  the  entry  of  infants,  feme 
coverts,  noncomposy  &c.  53. 

20.  A  distress  is  incident  on  a  right  of  possession,  or  a 

descent  cast,  43. 

21.  Chattels  cannot  descend,  &c.  67. 
See  title  Bastard  and  Entry. 

Devise: 

Devise  of  lands  before   and  since  the  conquest, 
74,  ^c.  Note  XXXIII. 

Dignities: 

Descent  of,  &c.  i8. 
Discontinuance: 

1.  The  definition  and  division  of  discontinuances,  139, 

140  to  163. 

2.  Three  kinds  of  discontinuances: 

3.  First,  By  a  husband  in  bar  of  his  wife's  right,  139, 

140,  &c. 

4.  Second,  By  a  bishop  in  bar  of  the  church's  right, 

142, 143,  &c. 

5.  Third,   By  the  tenant  in  tail  in  bar  of  his  issue, 

149,  &c. 
6*  And  see  the  reason  why  in  these  cases  entry  was 
tolled,  141,  142.  149,  150. 

7.  By  warranty,  149.  150,  NoteXLIV. 

8.  Bishops  might  alien  the  right  of  possession,  142. 

9,  But 
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DUcontinuanee  : 

9.  But  not  the  right  of  propriety  without  the  chapter*! 
consent^  143. 

10.  The  release  of  tenant  in  tail  to  a  disseWor  works  no 

discontinuance,  &c.  150. 

11.  But  a  release  with  warranty  will  work  a  discontinu- 

ance, 153. 150,  Note  XLIV. 

12.  Instances  of  conveyances  which  pass  the  right,  but 

work  no  discontinuance,  153.  154,  Note  XLV. 

13.  If  tenant  in  tail  leases  for  life,  &c.  it  works  a  discon* 

tinuance,  155,  Note  XL VII. 

14.  And  a  new  reversion  in  fee  is  gained  to  the  tenant  in 

tail,  151. 

15.  See  more  of  discontinuances  by  tenant  in  tail,  151. 

157,  &c. 
i6.  The  reason  why  tenant  in  tail  may  discontinue  in  fee, 

159- 

17.  In  what  cases  he  cannot  discontinue,  160,  161,  162. 

18.  As  where  he  has  a  right  of  possession,  but  is  not 

possessed  by  virtue  of  the  entail,  161. 

19.  Discontinuance  of  copyhold  estates.  See  Copyholds^ 

(27) ;  and  246,  247,  &c. 

Disseisor  and  Disseisins  : 
1*  What,  38,  (A). 

2.  By  a  disseisin  in  fee,  the  whole  fee  is  in  the  disseisor, 

152.  40,  Note  XXI. 

3.  A  descent  on  a  disseisin  creates  a  right  of  possession, 

38,  39*40. 

4.  And  the  disseisee  is  put  to  his  real  action,  38, 

5.  A  disseisor  and  his  heir  by  descent  are  bound  by 

covenants  in  a  lease,  54,  55. 

6.  A  disseisor  dying  sebed,  though  within  the  year  and 

clay?  gives  a  right  of  possession  to  his  heir,  64. 

7.  A  disseisin  separates  the  possession  and  the  right,  &c« 

86. 

8.  Where  a  disseisee  may  attorn  to  the  lord's  grant  of 

rents,  &c.  8€. 

H  H  9.  The 
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Disseisor  and  Disseisins  : 

9.  The  diflseisee^ff  release  to  the  disseisor's  lessee  enures 

to  him  iu  remainder,  120. 
10.  No  disseisin  (properlj)  of  a  ri^t,  but  of  the  posses- 
sion, 137. 
n .  ErgOf  cannot  be  of  a  reversion  while  my  tenant  is  in 

possession,  137. 
13.  And  his  attornment  does  not  oust  me  of  my  right, 
13S. 

23.  For  the  wrongful  payment  <^  the  tenant  shall  not 

devest  my  right,  138, 

24.  And  on  a  disseisin  of  the  demeans  of  my  manor,  the 

services  are  still  in  me,  138. 
15.  Where  disseisees  may  enter  into  the  demeans,  or 

distrain  for  the  services,  138. 
y6.  Tin  a  right  of  possession  is  gained  by  descent,  the 

disseisee  may  re-continue,  139. 

17.  A  disseisor  having  possession,  may  tabe  a  release  of 

the  right,  151. 

18.  If  the  disseisee  disseises  the  heir  of  the  disseisor,  he 

thereby  gains  no  right,  167.  180,  NoteLVIII. 

19.  No  disseisin  (properly)  of  a  copyhold,  &c.  351.  363. 

363,  Note  CXXIX.;  399.  400,  Note  CLIX.;  404. 
Distress  : 

1.  A  distress  first  invented,  that  the  land  might  not  be 
seized  for    a    neglect  of  services,  &c.   58,  Note 
XXVIII. 
3.  For  rent-seek,  388,  Note  CL. 

3.  On  a  copyhold.     See  398.  398,  Note  CLVIII.;  418. 

4.  See  also  title  Entry. 

Distribution  of  Intestates  Estates : 
See  14,  15. 

Dominium  directum  et  utile: 

1.  Separated  in  feuds,  4,  Note  III. 
3.  But  not  in  allodial  property,  6,  Note  ¥• 
Dofkftives  : 

They  are  a  part  of  the  king's  regale,  147^ 

Dourer . 
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D<mer: 

1.  Doa  and  Dtyooer,  what  it  is  by  the  civil  law,  &c.  139. 

2.  How  introduced  by  the  feudal  law,  140. 

3.  — Into  Erigltod,  46,  (r). 

4*  None  Originally  in  Waled  or  Irel^d,  46,  (r). 

5.  DiflFers  from  ffee-bench,    47,    Note  XXV. ;   406. 

Note  CLXIV.    See  Free-b^nck. 

6.  A  reversion  afler  dower  only  a  naked  right,  47. 

7.  Forfeiture  of,  417.  41  &,  Note  CLXVlI. 

8.  Aldo  the  wife,  till  endowed,  has  only  a  naked  right, 

47,  Note  XXV. 

9.  The  dower  (or  endowment)  is  the  wife's  own  act,  (Q.) 

47,  48. 
10.  She  is  in  by  her  husband,  47. 

E. 

Fjechnent : 

1.  By  lessee  of  a  copyholder  for  one  year,  275. 

2.  For  several  years  w&Aoi^  licence,  275,  NoteXClI. 
Embkments: 

1.  The  lord  to  have  them  on  his  entry  for  fdffeiture  of 

a  copyhold,  322,  Note  CIX.  CX. 

2.  How  emblements  shall  be  disposed,  400. 

Entails  : 

1.  Frank-marriage,  16,  Note  IX, 
8.  Donee  holds  of  the  donor,  99,  Note  XXXVII. ;  1 1 8, 
NoteXLII. 

3.  Barred  by  warranty,  179,  &c.  131.  187,  &c. 

4.  Will  not  merge  in  the  fee,  351 ,  Note  CXXVI. 

5.  Of  copyholds,  214.  219. 

6.  How  barred,    231,   &c.  Note  LXXX.;  233, 

Notes  LXXXI.  LXXXII. 

7.  Extinguished,  391,  Note  C  LI V.  392.  395. 

8.  To  the  heirs  of  the  body  for  everj  349.  350,  Note 
^     CXXIV. 

Entry  : 

1.  What  it  is.     See  59.  65.   . 

H  H  2  2.  Anciently 
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3.  Anci^Ddy  made  coram  paribuif  Sfc.  60.  8&  116^ 

124-  134- 

3.  Tolled  hj  descent;  when,  and  when  not,  39,  &c. 

40,   Note  XXI. ;   59,    Note  XXVL ;    57,  Note 
XXVn.;  166.  168,  Note  LIH. 

4.  Difference  l>etween  a  right  of  entry,  and  a  title  of 

eatrjf  46. 

5.  Entry  hy  the  heir,  42,  Note  XXII. 

6.  Entry  of  younger  brother  does  not  abate  the  elderV 

right,  48. 

7.  But  it  generally  abates  the  elder  brother's  possession^ 

49* 

8.  Entry  defeated  by  dower,  47. 

9.  Writ  of  entry,  71. 

10.  Entry  for  condition  broken,  S38. 204,  Note  LXXIIL 

11.  By  a  copyholder  on  one  who  was  wrongfully  ad^ 

mittcd,  249,  (m). 

12.  The  entry  of  infants,  feme  coyerts,  &c.  is  not  barred 

by  a  descent,  53. 

13.  Where  an  entry  is  tolled,  the  mean  profits  are  also, 

14.  Why  entiy  is  tolled  upon  a  discontimiance,  149. 

15.  An  escheat  doth  not  take  away  entry,  44,   Notr 

XXIV. 

16.  Nor  the  descent  of  a  copyhold,  206.  249,  n.^(m). 

17.  When  not  barred  by  warranty,  1 86. 187,  Note  LXIII. 

18.  An  entry  and  a  claim  by  the  feudal  law  are  the  same, 

59* 

19.  Threats,  violence,  ftc.  will  excuse  aft  entry,  &c.  61. 
See  Copyholds^  (22).  (37).  (62).    Duseisin.  Emble^ 

inents,  (r).      EscheaUy  (2),  (3).      Feoffments^  (1); 
(4).  (8).  (10). 

Eicheats  : 

1 .  Origin  of,  &c.  Introd.  xix.  30.  4 

2.  Entry  on  the  lord  by  the  heir,  44^  Note  XxIV. 

3.  By  the  lessee,  34,  (h).  390. 

4.  SeeJSw/ry,  (15)- 

Eseuagie: 
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Escuage: 

Origin  o£,  Introd,  xxi. 

Ettaiei: 

1.  If  estates  are  in  popsession,  no  livery  is  required; 

and  if  in  reversioo,  no  attornment,  137*  ^7»  Note 

XXXIV. 

3.  Copyhold  estates,  how  created,  and  by  what  rules 

guided.     See  Copyholdsy  (1),  &c.  (10),  (li),  and 

335.  338. 
Esioters  : 

Copyholders. may  take  them,  306,  ice. 

Executor's  Year: 

1.  In  copyholds,  415. 

9.  Fine.    See  Fine  ofCopyholds^  (6). 

Executory  Devise  : 

Period  of  contingency,  131,  NoteXLIII. 

Extent: 

Whether  a  lease  of  copyholds  be  extendible,  387. 

F. 

FeaUy  : 

1 .  Origin  of,  Introd.  xv. 

3.  Fealty,  inseparably  incident  to  a  feud,  draws  with  it 
wardship,  marriage^  and  relief,  isi.  129. 

3.  Respiting  of,  281,  (g). 
Fee-Conditional: 

See  214,  &c.  Note  LXXIX. 
Fee*Simple : 

1.  See  8,  Note  VIII. 

3.  By  wrong,  40,  Note  XXI. 

3.  F.ee  upon  a  fee  of  copyholds,  338.  339,  i(ndD.(j9). 

4.  To  the  heirs  of  the  body /or  ever^  549. 

.See  Heirs. 
Fee-Tail: 

See  Entails, 
Felony: 

Of  forfeitures  thereby.     See   Copyholds,  (33).  and 
Forfeiture,  (11). 

n  H  3  Feme 
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Feudsy  orFeods: 

21.  And  80  were  the  issue  of  a  second  marriage,  24, 
92.  For  the  lord  had  only  the  first  marriage,  34. 
S3.  The  father  of  the  feudatory  was  excluded,  and  why» 
30.  3a. 

24.  And  so  were  bastards.    See  the  reascm,  37. 

25.  Where  it  shall  go  to  the  uncle,  30. 32. 
516.  Seidnafecit  sUrpem,  a  rule  therein,  24. 

27.  And  Bopoasessio  fratris  facit  sarorem  esse  lutredentf 

28.  How  to  make  claim  thereto,  23,  24. 

29.  Where  to  be  perjbrmam  doniy  25. 

30.  How  escheated,  and  how  forfeited,  30.  57,  58. 

31.  How  re-established  when  broken  or  divided,  22,  23^ 

32.  Not  alienable  without  the  lord's  consent,  and  why,  72 . 

74.     SeeAlienaHottf  (1). 

33.  Nor  transferred  without  the  tenant's  attornment,  114. 
34«  Feuds,  when  considered  as  a  civil  right,  71,  72. 
35-  Originally  created  by  grant,  &c.  but  now- subsisting 

only  in  prescription,  169,  170. 
2Q»  Feudal  tenants  would  not  attom  to  a  new  lord  with- 
out a  new  warranty,  170, 

37.  After  quia  etnptores,  conveyances  with  warranty  had 

all  the  effects  of  feudal  contracts,  170, 

38.  }.st,  It  repelled  the  warrantor  and  his  heirs  froni 

claiming  the  land,  171,  172.  189. 

39.  2dly,  The  warrantor  might  be  vouched  to  defend  the 

land,  &c.  175.  192. 

40.  3dly,  The  tenant  of  the  land  might  have  a  tmrraniui 

chart{Py  &c,  175,  192. 
JFeuds  {Deadly): 

1.  Origin  of,  Introd.  xviii. 

2.  Derivationof  the  term,  181.  182,  Note  LX. 
Feudum : 

Origin  of  the  term,  1,  Note  U.    See  Feuds, 
Fines  on  Alienation  : 

J .  See  Introd.  xiv.  72.  80,  Note  XXXHI. 
J2.  Paid  by  the  feoffee,  72.  72,  NotcXXXH. 

Fines 
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Fines  of  Copyholds: 

I.  Due  onlj  by  custom,  378.  379,  NoteCXLIIL 

fl.  On  the  change  of  the  lord,.  378.  379,  Note  CXLII. 

3.  On  admission,  210.  284,  &c.  290,  &c.  109,  Note 

LXIX. 

4.  On  that  of  the  particular  tenant  and  remainder-men, 

210.  211,  NoteLXXVIL 

5.  Of  joint-tenants,  coparceners,  and  tenants  in  cora- 

inor,  430,  Note  CLXXIV. 

6.  Of  executors,  373.  374,  Note  CXXXVII. 

7-  Of  widows,  &c.  290. 292,  Note  XCVII. ;  374,  374 
NoteCXXXVI.  ' 

8.  Of  special  occupant,  424,  Note  CLXXI. 

9.  On  surrender  by  the  particular  tenant  and  remainder- 

man, 210,  (c).  433. 
10.  None  due  from  him  who  enters  for  condition  broken, 
«38. 

II.  Or  on  determination  of  an  estate  for  life,  252. 

12.  But  where  there  are  several  tenements,  there  must 

be  several  fines,  284. 

13.  Certain  and  uncertain ;  refusal,  &c.  285. 

14.  Demand  of  fine  must  be  personal,  296. 

15.  When  confined  to  two  years  value,  and  when  not, 

310,  Note  cm.  CIV. 

16.  When  a  bill  in  equity  may  be  brought  to  regulate 

fines,  404,  Note  CLXII. 

17.  Remedy  for,  210,  Note  LXXVI.;  377.  377,  Noto 

CXL. ;  402. 

18.  They  are  not  within  the  statute  of  limitations,  235. 

JFines  of  Lands : 

1.  Levied  in  the  lord's  court,  133, 

2.  Nature  of  them,  135. 

3.  Why  so  called,  133. 

4.  How  and  upon  what  motives  originally  introduced, 

^,  It  passed  nothing  but  what  the  grantor  could  seize, 

>33-  135. 

6.  It 
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Fines  of  Lands: 

6.  It  pastes  the  estate  before  (or  without)  attornment 

7.  And  the  grantee  should  have  wardship,  or  enter  for 

a  forfeiture  or  escheat  before  it,  132. 

8.  But  could  not  distrain  or  have  action  of  waste,  &c. 

133. 

9.  Or  a  writ  of  entry  ad  ccnmunem  l^gem^  or  in  consimili 

casuy  Sfc.  133. 

10.  But  what  the  lord  might  seize  (as  heriot,  wardship, 

&c.)  he  might  take  before  attornment,  133. 

11.  Ancient  manner  of  conveying  by  fine,  133. 
Fines  on  Marriage: 

See  423.  374,  NoteCXXXVI. 

For/eiture: 

1.  Of  the  feud,  Introd.  xviii.  57,  Note  XXVIII. ;  58. 

2.  Of  copyholds,  who  shall  take  advantage  of;    the 

lord  and  not  the  remainder-man.    See  228,  &c, 
305,  Note  CII. 
3. Lessee,  315. 

4.  Succeeding  lord,  321.  435,  Note  CLXXVII. 

5.  Forfeiture  by  a  particular  tenant  will  not  destroy  the 

remainders  over^  316,  &c.  317,  Note  C  VI I. 

6.  So  where  there  are  several  tenures,  the  forfeiture  of 

one  is  not  the  forfeiture  of  the  others,  317,  318. 

7.  Forfeiture  by  a  wrongful  tenant  who  takes  a  release 

of  the  right,  320,  Note  CVIII. 

8.  When  relieved  against  in  equity,  404,  Note  CLXIII. 

9.  Dispensation,  319.  436,  Note  CLXXVIII. 

10.  Forfeiture  on  outlawry,  206,  (t),  243,  (a).  313.425. 

418,  Note  CLXVII. 

11.  For  felony,  311.  417.  418,  Note  CLXVII. 

12.  By  lease,  275,  &c.  301,  &c.  380. 

13.  By  bargain  and  sale,  330.  439,  NoteCXVIIL 

14.  By  feoffment,  303,  &c.  439,  Note  CLXXIX. 

15.  By  recovery,  304.  305,  Note  CII.. 

16.  By  nonpayment  of  fines,  283,  284. 

17.  Of  rent,  304,  &c.  295,  Note  XCIX. 

18.  By 
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Forfaiure: 

18.  B7  8u)>tnictionof«ervioe»9  497,  Ap» 

19.  By  non-admittance,  agS,  &c.  299.  300,  Notes  C.  CI. 

20.  By  waste  io  mines,  &c*  4.95, 
31.  In  timber,  305,  &c. 

22.  By  building  houses,  305. 

23.  By  inclosure,  314, 

24.  By  defacing  land-marks,  314. 

25.  By  tbe  acta  of  ^stranger,  305. 

26.  By  feme  covert,  infant,  &c,  299. 381,  Note  CXLIV. ; 

419,  Nqle  CI^XVII. 

27.  By  rescous  and  replevin,  314. 

28.  Of  emblements  on  forfeiture.     See  Emblements^  (1). 

29.  No  forfeiture  of  aQ  equity  in  copyholds,  313,  Note 

CVI. 
Frank-marriage : 

Page  16,  Note  IX. 
Free-bench  : 

1.  Page 47,  Note  XXV.;  406,  Note  CLXIV. ;  229. 

2.  How  defeated,  283,  Note  XCIV.;  406.  406,  Note 

CLXIV.;  416.  418,  NoteCLXVII. 

3.  Of  admittance  to,  and  fine»  291.  392,  Note  XCVII. ; 

374>  Note  CXXXVI. 

4*  Though  tibe  husband  was  not  admitted,  297. 

5.  When  surrenderor  or  surrenderee  dies  before  admit- 
tance, 283,  Note  XCIV.    See  Do'wer. 

G. 

Gavelkind : 

1.  Whether  it  proceeded  from  the  Saxon  allodium^  6. 

7,  Note  VII. 

2.  800391,  Note  CLXIV. 
Grants  : 

1.  To  be  taken  most  strongly  against  the  grsuitor,  110. 

2.  Where  a  confirmation  may  amount  to  a  new  grant, 

111. 

3.  Of  grants  by  the  words  dedi,  concessi  et  confirmam, 

112. 

4.  Grant* 
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Grants : 

.4.  Grantfofrightsofpoflsewion  and  propriety  tererallj^ 

ii2|  113. 
5«  Where  grants  pass  nothing  till  attornment,  1 18, 1  ig« 
6.  Grant  of  a  seigniory,  how  and  by  whom,  120^  121. 
Grant  of  Copyholds : 

I,  What  may  be  granted  by  copy,  379,  &c.  406, 407. 

431,  &c. 
3.  The  lord  is  not  compellable  to  make  a  grant,  201 » 
Note  LXXI. 

3.  Of  grants  by  a  person  having  a  tortious  or  defeasible 

estate,  256.  334.  335,  Note  CXX. 

4.  By  ecclesiastical  persons,  155. 

5.  By  a  person  seised  in  the  right  of  his  wife,  429. 

6.  By  a  guardian,  408. 

7.  By  the  steward,  287.  323,  Note  CXI. 

8.  Grant  in  reversion  by  a  lessee  of  the  manor,  263. 

9.  Hie  lord  cannot  grant  to  his  wife,  286,  Note  XCIV*. 
10.  The  ancient  customs  must  be  observed,  257.  288. 

Guardian  and  Guardianship  : 

1 .  Origin  of,  &c.     See  Inirod*  xvii.  xviii.  Note  I. 

2.  Age  of  majority,  Introd.  xviii.  Note  I.;  381,  Note 

CXLIV. 

3.  Guardian  in  soccage,  whom,  30.  31,  Note  XVI.; 

and  see  400,  Note  CLXI. 
'  4  Shall  have  the  copyholds  of  the  infant,  unless  there 
be  a  custom  to  the  contrary,  399,  &c.  381,  Note 
CXLIV.;  401,  Notes  CLX.  CLXI.;  426. 

5.  Guardian  may  hold  courts,  &c.  408. 

6.  Copyholds  are  not  within  the  statute  of  Charles  11. 

427.  428,  Note  CLXXII. 

7.  See  Lunatics, 

8.  Wardship  ceased  on  knighthood,  343. 

9.  Account,  401,  Note  CLXL 

H. 

Habendum  : 

1 .  Of  kabendums  explaining  the  manner  of  confirma« 
tions,  no. 

!i.  Of 
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Habendum: 

2,  Of  htdfendums  m  copyhold  graxiUf  337,  Note  CXXI. 

Half-blood: 

1.  Exclusion  of,  28,  (t)< 
fl.  See  Possessio  Frdris, 

titrioi: 

1.  Origin  of,  Introd,  xvii. 
'  a.  When  payable,  and  to  whom,  130. 

Heirii 

I.  Where  that  word  is  necessary  in  grants  of  hereditary 

feuds,  5^  8,  Note  VIII.  106.  108. 
s.  Where  it  is  a  word  of  limitation  or  of  purchase,  346^ 

351.  373- 

3.  See  the  words  heirs  of  his  body  expounded,  349. 

4.  Heir,  in  the  singular  number,  348,  &c.  350,  Note 

CXXIV. 
i.  Heir  before  entry  has  a  seisin  in  law,  39,  Note  XX. ; 
66,  Note  XXX. 

6.  But  cannot  bring  trespass,  6^,  Note  XXX. 

7.  What  the  heir  of  a  copyholder  may  do  before  admit- 

tance.  See  Admitlance,  (19).    Copyhold,  (14 — 18). 

8.  Receiving  seisin  of  the  feud.  See  Admittance^  (1),  (2). 

9.  A  relief  is  to  be  paid  by  the  heir  of  a  disseisor,  43- 

See  47. 
10.  The  heir,  notwithstanding  dower,  has  the  freehold 
in  him,  45.  47,  Note  XXV* 

I I .  Yet  his  reversion  after  seems  only  a  naked  right,  47. 
1  a.  The  heir  of  a  disseisor,  who  died  quietly  seised,  gains 

a  right  of  possession,  57.  168,  Note  LIII. 

13.  If  a  disseisor  dies  seised,  though  within  a  year  and 

day,  yet  if  no  entry  be,  it  gives  a  right  of  posses* 
sion  to  his  heir,  64. 

14.  Heir  of  conquest  and  of  line,  190,  Note  LXV. 

15.  See  Descents. 

Homage^  and  Hofnage  Ancestrel : 

],.  Of  the  vow  or  profession  of  homage  to  the  lord, 
Introd.  XV;  129. 

a.  See 
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Homagty  &c. 

s.  See  Ae  nature  and  elfect  of  that  and  hODUigeances- 
trel,  186. 189  to  193. 

3.  Homage  ancestrel  extinct,  193. 

4.  The  lord  of  the  homage  was  oUiged  to  defend  fait 

tenant's  possession  by  plea  or  battail,  and  to  find 
him  a  champion^  &c.  186. 

5.  And  such  tenant  was  bound  to  defend  bis  lord  by  his 

body,  181. 

6.  The  obligation,   in  consequence  of  homage,  con* 

tinued  during  the  tenant's  life,  though  he  had 
parted  with  the  feud,  181,  Note  LIX. 

7.  That  such  homage  had  warranty  anneiced  to  it,  169. 

169,  Note  LIV. ;  189.    See  die  Inirod.  xr. 

8.  See  the  efibcts  and  operation  of  such  warranty,  189, 

&c. 

9.  The  maxim,    Quod  homagium  repeOU  perquisbum, 

19^  NoteLXV. 
10.  See  also  169. 

Homage  in  Court : 

1.  A  woman  may  be  on  the  homage  to  present,  &c* 

386,  NoteCLXVIU. 

2.  But  not  an  heir  before  his  admission,  371,  (^). 

3.  Of  the  homage  in  a  court-baron  and  customary-court, 

269. 

I,&J. 

Indictment : 

By  a  copyholder  against  his  lord  for  a  forcible  entry, 
426. 

Infants  : 

1.  Where  their  entry  is  barred  by  a  descent,  51. 

2.  An  infant  disseisor  gains  only  a  naked  possession,  53. 

3.  So  if  he  aliens,  and  the  alienee  dies  seised,  &c.  53, 

4.  And  if  he  recovers,  &c.  he  is  still  a  disseisor,  53. 

5.  Vide  infra,  Laches^ 

6.  Admission  of  to  a  copyhold,  369.    S^e  Admittance^ 

7.  Privilege 
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Infants:      "^ ^  ^  '^^^r    ^>  ^.^^'i  ^' //i;^^  p^/"-' --t.     '^'r^v-'V 
7.  Privflege of,  380.  p^^^-^-Af    t<r^V  Z^/.  ^/.j   /^^^ 

,    8.  Forfeiture  by,  398.  380.  381,  Note  CXLIV.  I 

g.  In  ventre  sa  mere.    See  Surrender,  (29). 
10.  See  Cr«anf»a;t. 

Investiture  .• 

See  Livery  and  Seisin. 

Joint-tenants: 

1.  Attornment  of  one  passes  all  the  estate,  las. 
3.  If  they  lease  for  life,  they  may  yet  release  to  each 
other,  135. 

3.  And  that  without  any  attornment  of  the  tenant,  135. 

4.  See  Admittance^  (8). 

Jus  Retractus: 

Retrait  Feodal  et  Lignager,  431,  Note  CLXX. 

K. 

King  : 

1.  Representative  of  the  society,  as  to  many  purposes^ 

Introd.  ix. 
3.  The  king  is  guardian  of  the  spiritualities  tempore 
vacationiSf  145. 

3.  He  may  erect  and  endow  donatives,  &c.  147. 

4.  Of  the  king's  courts,  &c.     See  Courts,  (2 — 6). 

Knight'Service : 

1.  Origin  of.     See  Introd.  xv. 

3.  Forty  days  attendance  in  the  army,  32,  (z.) 

3.  See  Escuage,  Service,  &c. 

Knight'hood  : 

1.  Origin  of,  Introd.  xvii,  xviii,  Note  I. ;  xx. 
3.  Age  of,  Introd.  xviii,  Note  I. 

Laches  : 

1.  Laches  are  not  to  be  supposed  in  infants,   feme 

coverts,  &c.  53.  168. 
3.  Laches  of  year  and  day  founded  on  the  feudal  law, 
62.    See  48. 

Leases, 
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LmueSf  SfC. 

1.  Though  a  lease  is  a  covenant  real,  jet  the  lessee  is 

onlj  bailiff  for  the  lessor,  54.    See  87. 
a.  And  the  disseisor  and  his  heir  is  bound  therdij,  54. 
3*  And  the  lessee's  entry  before  a  descent  revests  the 

freehold  in  the  lessor,  $5. 

4.  So  it  binds  the  lord  on  escheat,  sSy  (^)*  390* 

5.  Lease  bj  a  copyholder  for  a  year,  373,  &c  275, 

Note  XCI. ;  376. 377,  Note  CXXXIX. 

6.  For  several  years,  without  licence,  374,  Ac.  277,  Note 

XCIL;  303,  303. 380,  &c.  381,  NoteCXLIV. 

7.  Whether  such  lease  be  extendible,  383,  &c.  386, 

Note  CXLVII.  &c. 

8.  Confirmation  of  a  voidable  lease,  380. 
g.  Void,  380. 

10.  See  Forfeiture,  (la). 

Licence  : 

1.  Determines  on  the  death  or  alienation  of  the  lord 

who  grants  it,  206.  389.  390,  Note  CLI. 
3.  Who  may  licence,  433. 

3.  Licence  on  condition,  389.  390,  Note  CLII. 

4.  Licence  on  paying  ten  years  rent,  or  power  to  let 

without,  382.  383,  Note  CXLV. 

Lvoery  • 

1 .  How,  and  in  what  manner  to  be  made,  coram  paribus, 

&c.  Introd.  xiv.  42,  Note  XXIL;  Go.  60,  Note 
XXIX.;  86.  116. 

2.  Symbolical,  144. 

3.  By  king,  &c.  to  ecclesiastics,  145. 

4.  Secundum  formam  chartce,  154,  Note  XLVI. 

5.  Till  livery  nothing  passed  by  a  grant  of  the  feud,  1 1 6. 

6.  Lease  to  A.  for  years,  &c.  with  Irvery,  remainder  to 

his  heirs,  is  a  void  fee,  1 30. 
See  also  Attornment,  and  Feud,  and  Seisin, 

Lord  and  Tenant: 

1 .  Lords  and  tenants  of  feuds,  their  reciprocal  and  rela- 
tive duties,  Introd,  xiii.  1.  114,  115. 

2,  And 
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Lord  and  Tenant  : 

2.  And  see  the  reasons  of  those  relative  duties,  189,  &c. 
.3.  The  lord's  confirming  the  tenant's  estate  does  not 
pass  the  seigniory,  112. 

4.  But  by  his  releasing  his  right  he  extinguishes  the 

seigniory,  113. 

5.  How  the  lord  may  abridge  or  enlarge  the  tenant's 

services,  113. 

6.  He  could  hot  pass  over  his  tenants  without  thei 

assent  by  attornment,  Introd.  xiv.  114. 

7.  The  tenant's  attornment  cannot    vary  the    lord's 

grant,  115. 

8.  Where  the  lord  may  avow   on  a  disseisor  or  a 

stranger,  151.     See  44,  Note  XXIV. 

9.  The  free  tenants  of  a  feudal  lord  were  to  be  his 

champions,  189. 

10.  See  Baitail. 

11.  Lords  of  manors,  their  authority  and  power,  197. 

251.  254^0  372.  333. 

12.  Wliat  a  dominus  pro  tempore y  or  other  contingent 

lord,  may  do,  255. 

13.  The  lord  himself  may  make  admittances,  grants,  &c. 

off  from  the  manor,  281 .     See  325,  326. 

14.  But  it  is  said  a  steward  must  do  it  within  the  manor, 

281.  326. 

15.  Yet  it  seems  a  steward,  especially  empowered,  may 

doit,  281.  326.    See 323, 

16.  For  other  duties  of  a  steward,  see  281.  326.  and 

407  /o  415 ;  and  tit.  Steu)ard. 

Lunatics :  \- 

Custody  of  them  as  to  copyholds,  291. 

M. 
Mandamus  : 

Lies  to  admit  a  copyholder,  202,  Note  LXXH. ;  375, 
Note  CXXXVin. 
Manor: 

1.  Origin  of,  introd.  xi.  194. 

II     ""'  2.  Cannot 
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Manor  : 

a.  Cannot  begin  at  this  day,  333,  Note  XC. 

3.  Must  have  a  court-baron  with  two  free  snitorSy  268, 

Note  LXXXVIL 

4.  Where  the  grant  of  a  manor  will  pass  leases  for  y ears, 

but  not  for  lives,  &c.  138,  139. 

5.  A  customary  manor  may  be  held  by  copy  of  court* 

roll,  (Q.)  379. 

6.  The  lord,  but  not  the  steward,  may  make  admit- 

tances off  from  the  manor,  381,  383.  333. 

7.  A  court-baron  cannot  be  held  off  from  the  manor, 

280,  281.  332. 
See  Co;9yAoM,  (1).  (60).  CourU. 
Marriages  : 

See  Baron  and  Feme. 
Maxims: 

1.  Affedio  imponit  nomen  operij  65. 

3.  Arbitrio  domini  res  astimari  debet ^  310. 

3.  Homagium  repellii  perquisitum,  171. 190,  Note  LXV. 

4.  Mairimonium  subsequens  iottit  reahim  pnecedenSf  550. 

5.  Nemo  potest  esse  tenens  et  domhnts^  190,  Note  LXV. 

6.  Nemo  plus  Juris  dare  potest  quhm  ipse  habet,  365. 

7.  Possessiojratrisfacii  sororem  esse  karedem,  39. 

8.  Quantum  tenens  domino  tantum  dondnus  tenenti  debet 

prater  solam  reoerentiayn^  189. 

9.  Seisinafacii  stirpem^  Sfc.  37. 

10.   Unumquodgue  sdlvetur  eo  ligamine  quod  ligatum  est, 
101.  i 


Mines  : 
Munera 


Of  digging  them  on  copyhold  lands,  435.  j^^^ 
Feuds  80  called,  1 ,  Note  11. ;  5,  Note  IV. 

n: 

Non  crnnpos,  S^c, 

1 .  Their  entry  not  barred  by  a  descent,  53. 

2.  None  can   stultify  himself;   how  he  may  be  re- 

lieved, 5,^. 

3.  Of 
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Nan  compos,  Sfc. 

3.  Of  the  custody  of  a  lunatic  and  his  lands,  291.  400 

401.    See  Ltthatic, 
Notoriety : 

1.  What  acts  of  notoriety  are  necessaiy  in  attaining, 

possessing,  or  transferring  of  feuds,  59.  86«  116. 

H3  «9  127.  151. 
^.  Entry  is  a  notoriety,  156. 
3.  So  is  livery  and  attornment,  and  must  be  made 

coram  paribus y  50.  61/0  63.     See  Livery, 

O, 

Occupant : 

1.  Of  a  special  occupancy  as  to  freehold  lands,  152. 

2.  There  can  be  no  general  occupant  of  a  copyhold,  424. 

3.  But  there  may  be  a  special  one,  424.    See  424, 
Note  CLXXL 

Outlamry  : 

Whatforfeited  thereby,  313 ;  and  see  Forfeiture,  (10). 

P, 

Pannages 

Right  of,  80. 
Peerage : 

Feudal,  19. 
Perpetuity  : 

None  where  the  contingency  is  during  a  life,  13U 
Possessio  Fr^ris  : 

u  See  Half-blood. 

2.  Of  what,  and  how  caused,  29,  {k).  29,  30,  and  Notes ; 

32,  and  Notes ;  40.  48,  and  (y).  204,  (^).  207.  224. 

3.  Of  a  copyhold  before  admission,  205.  369^  Note 

CXXXII. 
Possession,  and  Right  of  Possession: 

1.  A  right  of  possession,  what  it  is,  &c.  38.  39,  Note 

XX,;  117.  iBl.  167.  168,  NoteLIII. 

2.  Of  a  naked  possession,  and  how  turned  to  a  right, 

40.  73- 

112  3«  When 
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Possession,  and  Right  of  Possession  : 

3.  When  a  naked  possession  descends  on  the  heir,  it 

makes  a  right  of  possession  distinct  from  a  right 
of  propriety,  45. 

4.  How  dower  avoids  the  possession  of  the  heir^  47. 

5.  Till  endowment,  the  wife  has  only  a  naked  posses- 

sion, 47. 

6.  Possession  of  the  ypunger  brother  is  possession  of 

the  elder,  48. 

7.  f.  e.  Till  some  act  done  that  manifests  the  contrary, 

48,  49- 

8.  Where  the  entry  of  the  younger  brother  destroys 

the  possession  of  the  elder,  49. 

9.  No  descent  or  act  of  law,  tempore  domestici  belli, 

gives  a  right  of  possession ;  contrd  if  in  time  of 
a  foreign  war,  55. 

10.  No  possession  could  pass  by  the  feudal  law,  but 

coram  paribus,  I  s^ - 

1 1 .  But  a  disseisor  that  had  the  possession  might  take 

a  release  of  the  right,  151. 

12.  And  when  the  possession  and  right  are  separated  by 

the  disseisin,  they  are  united  by  the  release,  86. 

13.  Note,  A  disseisor  has  the  naked  possession,  his  feoffee 

an  actual  or  colourable  possession,  and  the  heir  the 
right  of  possession,  72.  86. 

1 4.  See  the  effect  of  a  naked  possession  distinct  from 

a  right  of  possession ;  and  of  a  right  of  possession 
distinct  from  a  right  of  propriety,  164,  165,  &c. 
See  title  Rights. 

Prescription  : 

Copyholders  or  customary  tenants  may  prescribe  in 
their  lord,  402. 

Presentment: 

1 .  Differing  from  the  surrender,  250. 

2.  When  it  should  be  made,  286.  287,  Note  XCV. 

3.  Aided  in  equity,  287,  Note  XCV. 

4.  By  whom  it  should  be  made,  286.. 

5.  Of 
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Presentment : 

5.  Of  a  forfeiture,  312,  Note  CV. 

6.  When  not  of  necessity,  359. 

Primer  Seisin  : 

Origin  of,  &c.  Introd.  xvii.  42,  Note  XXII. 

Propriety/  : 

See  Possession  and  Rights. 

Q. 

Quia  Emptor es: 

1 .  Stat,  of,  not  extending  to  tenants  in  capite,  85. 

2.  Might  have  been  dispensed  with  by  the  lord,  85,  (t). 

3.  See  Tenure,  (4),  (5),  (6). 


R. 


Ransom ; 


Release  i 


Introdt  XX. 


1.  A  release  is  a  conveyance  of  a  right  to  him  in  pos- 

session, &c.  86,  87.  88,  Note  XXXV. ;  89,  Note 
XXXVL;  105,  Note  XXXVIII. 

2.  So  that  a  release  unites  the  right  to  the  possession,  86. 

3.  Wherein  a  release  differs  from  a  feofiiuent,  86. 

4.  To  whom  the  release  is  to  be  made,  and  what  may 

or  may  not  be  released,  87. 

5.  It  must  be  to  the  tenant  of  the  freehold,  &c.  87. 

6.  A  possibility  cannot  be  released,  87. 

7.  But  a  freehold  in  law  may,  87. 

8.  Four  kinds  of  releases,  operating  four  ways,  88. 

9.  1st,  By  transferring  the  right,  88,  Note  XXXV. ; 

and  see  199,  Note  LXIX. 

10.  sdly.  By  extinguishing  the  right  (or  estate,)  96. 300. 

11.  3dly,  By  enlarging  the  estate,  88,  Note  XXXV. ; 

101.  163. 
n.  4thly,  By  transferring  the  estate,  105. 
13.  A  release  cannot  be  to  the  lessee  of  a  disseisor, 

because  a  stranger  to  the  freehold,  108. 

113  14    A  release 
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Release : 

14.  A  release  to  tenant  for  life  enures  to  him  in  remamr 

der,  119* 

15.  But  not  the  release  of  the  feudal  lord  to  his  tenant 

for  life,  ISO. 

16.  Enuring.    See  88.  89V  Note  XXXVI. 

17.  Joint-tenants  may  release  to  each  other  sans  attorn* 

ment  of  the  tenant,  125. 

18.  Tenant  for  life,  and  remainder  for  life,  he  in  rever* 

sion  may  release  to  him  in  remainder,  135. 

19.  Release  by  a  disseisor  to  tenant  in  tail  works  no 

discontinuance,  149,  150. 
so.  Nor  does  it  pass  any  right  of  possession,  and  why, 

150.  161,  Note  L. 
31 .  Quare,  What  estate  a  disseisor  has  by  such  release  i 

153- 
23.  A  bare  release  to  a  disseisor,  passes  only  a  right,  153. 

33.  But  a  release  with  warranty  works  a  discontinuance, 

34.  Where  a  tenant  in  tail  releases  to  a  disseisor,  it  puts 

the  tail  in  abeyance,  163. 

35.  Kelease  of  a  copyholder,  199,  NoteLXIX.;  33], 

Note  CVm. 
Sdief: 

;.  Qrigin  of,  Introcf.  xvii.  43.  43,  Note  XXII. 

3.  When  due,  43.  44»  Note  XXHI.  XXIV. 

3.  Of  its  being  payable  by  a  copyholder,  439,  Note 

CLXXIII. 
Remainder  : 

1 .  What  shall  be  a  contingent  remainder.  Sec.  131 . 
3.  Where  a  remainder-man  in  fee  releases  to  the  tenant 

for  life,  it  does  not  destroy  the  remainder ;  but  if 

the  remainder  was  in  tail,  it  would  be  in  abeyance, 

163. 

3.  To  the  right  heirs  of  tenant  for  life,  138,  (t). 

4.  of  the  grantor,  1 33,  («). 

5. of  the  surrenderor,  350.  353,  Note  CXX  VII- 

6.  >  of  lessee,  128. 

7.  Of 
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Remainder : 

7.  Of  copyholds,  generally,  343.  348.  351,  35a,  Note 

CXXVII. 

8.  ContiDgent  remainders  of  trusts,  131. 

9.  of  copyholds,  341,  Note  CXXII. 

10.  On  forfeiture  of  particular  tenant  of  copyholds,  the 

lord  may  enter,  229.  315. 

11.  But  the  remainders  are  not  destroyed,  31 5,  &c.  394, 

&CC.  398,  Note  CLVII. 

12.  Commencement  of,  as  to  copyholds,  229.394,  &c. 

13.  Remainder-man  may  surrender,  210,  andn.(c). 

14.  To  one  for  life,   remainder  to  twoy  344,  &c.   351, 

Notes  CXXV.  CXXVI. 

15.  See  Admittance^  (7).     Fines y  (4).  (9). 

Remitters  : 

1.  A  reniitter  is  the  restitution  of  an  old  title^  and  not 

the  acquiring  a  new  one,  159,  Note  XLIX.;  167. 

2.  The  foundation  and  reason  of  remitters,  164,  165. 

167,  Note  LII. 

3.  Where  the  disseisee  takes  back  only  a  naked  pos- 

session, he  is  remitted,  164. 

4.  Contri,  if  the  disseisor  takes  it  back  for  life  or  years 

by  deed,  &c.  164. 
5«  And  where  the  proprietary  takes  back  the  estate  by 
deed,  &c.  he  is  not  remitted,  166.  167,  Note  LII. 

6.  Contrkf  where  the  right  of  possession  is  cast  upon 

him  by  law,  or  where  he  comes  to  it  by  feoffment 
under  age,  or  during  coverture,  &c,  167. 

7.  A  feoffment  or  estate  for  life  or  years,  or  on  condi- 

tion to  an  in&nt  or  feme  covert,  that  has  right  of 
propriety,  is  a  remitter,  168. 

8.  Where  the  entry  is  congeable,   or  not,  164.    165, 

Note  LI. 

Rent'charge  : 

1.  Against  common  right,  179,  Note  L VII. 

2.  By  prescription,  397.  398,  Nqte  CLVIII. 

114  3.  Whether 
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RenUckarge,' 

3.  Whether  rent-duu^  by  the  lord  shall  a&ct  copy- 

holds, 261,  NoteLXXXVL 

4.  Whether  gnutable  bj  copy,  431. 

RenUteck: 

Distress  for,  338,  Note  CL. 

RaraU  Feodal,  Sfc. 

Feodalet  Ugnager^  423,  Note  CLXX. 

Reverter: 

1.  Right  of,  Introd.  xix.  58,  n.  (n), 

2.  See  Admittance^  (15).    Forfdtture.    Remainder. 

Righit: 

1.  A  naked  possession  is  no  right,  38. 

2.  How  a  disseisor  maj  acquire  a  right,  40. 

3.  Where  a  descent  creates  a  right  of  possession,  38 

/041. 

4.  The  difference  between  a  right  of  possession  and  a 

right  of  propriety,  40,  41. 

5.  But  on  a  feoffment  on  condition,  the  feoffee  has  both 

till  the  condition  broken,  and  an  entry  thereupon* 

44,45. 
G.  None  by  his  own  wrong  can  give  himself  a  ri^t,  48. 
55'  137-  166. 

7.  Therefore   the  disseisee,  disseising  the  heir  of  the 

disseisor,  gains  no  right,  166.  168,  Note  LIU. 

8.  Where  a  right  of  possession  may  or  may  not  be  ac- 

quired tempore  belli,  55. 

9.  A  successor  gains  no  right  where  the  predecessor 

had  none,  56. 

10.  A  right  of  propriety  in  the  Saxon  times  only  recover- 

able in  a  writ  of  right,  68. 

11.  He  who  has  passed  his  right  cannot  impeach  the 

estate,  112. 

12.  The  effect  of  a  right  of  possession  distinct  from  a 

right  of  prppriety,  164,  165,^. 

3  3.  A  righ 
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Rights  : 

ld>  A  right  of  possession  cannot  be  devested  but  by  an 

elder  title,  167. 
14.  If  a  proprietary  re-obtains  the  right  of  possession  by 

agreement,  he  must  so  hold  it,  1 66. 

S. 

Seignior  J/: 

When,  how,  and  by  whom  it  may  be  granted,  Introd. 
xiv.7a.74. 114,  120,  lai. 

Seisin : 

1.  ^ee  Livery. 

t.  Seisin  in  law,  39.  39,  Note  XX, ;  65, 67,  Note  XXX. 

3.  '—  in  right  of  the  wi^e,  140. 

4.  &ee  Admittance. 

Services: 

1.  Of  knights-service,  and  soccage  services,  &c.  Introd. 

XT.  138,  139. 

2.  The  service  of  one  man's  body  not  to  be  performed 

by  another^s  body,  without  the  lord's  assent,  86. 

3.  Where  disseisees  may  distrain  for  services,  139. 

4.  See  Distresses f  Fealtt/y  Homage,  Kntght-service. 

Statutes: 

1.  General  rules  for  expounding  statutes,  212.  S14. 234^ 

2.  No  general  words  shall  prejudice  the  king  or  lord  of 

a  manor,  &c.  214.  834. 

3.  Where  general  words  shall  be  extended  to  copyholds, 

or  not,  212,  Note  LXXVIII. ;  214,  234. 

4.  See  the  following  particular  statutes  explained,  &c. 

{viz.) 

5.  Magna  Charta,  153. 

6.  iVf^oTt,  240, 241,  (x). 

7.  Bigamis,  176. 

8.  Marlborough,  71. 

9.  Gloucester,  c.  1.  p.  72, 118. 
10,  c.  3.  p.  179. 

11.  lVest.2. 
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Statutes : 

1 1.  West,  a.    De  Donis,  &c.  179.  21G,  &c.  «i 3,  he. 

12, C.3.  p.  342. 

13. c.  18.  p.  «o6,  (s).  243. 

14.  16  Rich.  n.  c.  5.  p.  244- 

15.  4  i/e«.  Vn.  e.  24.  p.  244,  (rf). 

16.  11  Hen.yJI.  c.  20.  p.  239. 

17.  27  H«i.  VIII.  c.  10.  p.  239. 

18.  31  Sf  32  i/en.  VIII.  p.  242. 

19.  32  Hen.VIII.  e.g.  p.  242. 

20.  c.  «8.  p.  142.  242. 

21. c.  33-  P-  42,  («)- 

•21. c-  37-  P-  389,  Note  CL. 

22.  34  4'  35  Hen.  VIII.  c.  5.  p.  417. 

23.  1  Ed.  VI.  c.  8,  &c.  p.  243. 

24.  2  JSi/.  VI.  c.  14.  p.  243. 

25.  5  -E/iz.  c  14.  p.  243. 

26.  13  Eliz.c.  10.  p.  236. 

27.  29 C.5.  p,245. 

28.  31 c.  7.  p.  246. 

29.  Stat,  of  Limitations,  235. 

30.  29  Car.  II.  c.  3.  p.  41 7>  Note  CLXV. 

31.  4  Geo.  II.  c.  28.  «.  5.  p.  388,  Note  CL. 

32.  31  G#o.  III.  c.  32.  p.  243,  (by  246,  (/). 

33.  See  Guardians^  (6). 

I.  Ectain^by  j>ar(rf,  288. 

a.  Deputy,  288,  n.  («),  366.  S^S-  327- 

3.  WM  ctewwrd  may  gwit,  a88. 

4.  •---  njtay  take  a  fiUflfepder,  288,  n.  {x). 
5, may  admit;,  a88* 

6.  Admitting,  &c.  out  of  court,  281.  q88,  n.  (x).  322. 

323,  Note  CXL ;  Z%%  Note  CXH. 

7.  See  Adndttanccy  (32).    Covert*,  (ip). 
Suit  ff  Court: 

See  Jn^roci.  xiii.  xv.  209.  273. 275,  Note  CXL ;  420, 

NoteCLXIX. 

Sae  Court, 

Surrender : 


Surrender : 

1.  Operating  as  a  release,  392.  393,  Note  CLV. 
g. of  a  copyhold,  198,  &c.  199,  Note  LXIX. 

3.  A  surrender  can  be  only  made  by  him  who  has  the 

legal  estate,  199,  Note  LXIX. . 

4.  And  therefore  is  not  necessary  in  case  of  a  right, 

equity,  power,  &c.  199,  Note  LXIX. 

5.  An  heir  may  surrender  before  admission,  209.  209, 

Note  LXXV.;    210,    Note  LXXVL;    363.  363, 
NoteCXXIX. 

6.  So  a  reversioner  or  remainder-man,  on  admission  of 

the    particular  tenant,    210,   n.  (c).  210,    Note 
LXXV. 

7.  Aliter  of  surrenderee,  363,  &c.  209,  Note  LXXV.; 

365,  Note  CXXX. 

8.  What  surrenderor  may  do  before  admission,  209, 

Note  LXXV. 

9.  By  surrender  no  more  passes  than  what  may  lawfully 

pass,  248.  331.  257. 
10. or  will  satisfy  the  uses  declared,   329,  Note 

CXVI. 
1 1. and  the  estate  remains  in  the  surrenderor  till  the 

surrenderee  is  admitted,  253,   Note  LXXXV. ; 

375,  Note  CXXXVIII. 

12.  By  whom  the  surrenderee  Is  in,  282.  286.  287. 

13.  And  the  admittance  relates  to  thd  surrender,  209, 

Note  LXXV. ;  287.  310,  Note  XGIV. ;  372. 

14.  If  the  surrenderee  dies  before  admittance,  his  heir 

shall  be  admitted,  and  be  f n  by  descent,  286.  372. 

15.  Surrender  to  will,  253,  Note  LXXXV. 

16.  What  amounts  to  a  surrender,  &c.  32B,  Note  CXV. 

17.  When     revocable,    370,     Notes    CXXXIII.   and 

CXXXIV. 

18.  supplied,  200,  (*.) 

19.  How  construed,  384,  Note  OXLVI. 

20.  ^lio  may  take  a  surrender,  48,  n.  (x).  287.  323, 

Note  CXI. ;  326,  Note  CXII. ;  327.  327,  Note 
CXIV. 
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Surrender : 

«i. twotenantt,  359. 

32.  Out  of  court,  3^3,  Note  CXI. 

23.  By   attorney,    t8o.    Note    XCIII.  ;    327,    Note 

cxm. 

24.  By  feme  covert,  288,  (jf).  359.  359»  Note  CXXVIII. ; 

417,  NoteCLXVl. 

25.  A  person  may  surrender  to  the  use  of  his  wife,  ^83, 

Note  XCIVr  ;  289. 

26.  Or  a  wife  to  the  use  <yf  her  husband,  273.  358.  418, 

Note  CXXVIII.  and  Note  CLXVL 

27.  No  use  expressed,  how  it  shall  enure^  284.  329. 

330,  Note  CXVII. 

28.  ^  To  a:*   He  shall  hare  only  an  estate  for  life,  284. 

330,  (6). 

29.  To  the  use  of  an  inftnt  in  ventre  sa  mere^  341. 

30.  To  the  use  of  the  steward,  288,  n.  (x>  358. 

31.  A  fee  limited  on  a  fee,  339. 

32.  inJkturOf  338,  &c. 

T. 
Tenuret: 

1 .  Origin  of,  IntrodL  ix.  &c. 

2.  All  lands  in  England  supposed  to  be  held  of  the  king, 

Introd.  ix.  7,  Note  VI. ;  22,  Note  XII. 

3.  A  person  could  not  have  been  put  into  the  tenancy 

without  the  approbation  of  the  lord,  Introd.  xiv. 
22.    See  AdnuUancey  (1 — ^4). 

4.  A  tenancy  cannot  now  be  created  on  a  grant  in  fee, 

118.   See  118,  NoteXLIL;  173,  Note XC.    See 
Ctuia  Emptores, 

5.  On  a  feofiment,   the  tenancy  is  extinct  as  to  the 

feoffor,  98.  99,  Note  XXXVII.;  169,  Note  LIV. 

6.  But  a  tenant  in  tail  shall  hold  of  the  donor,  99,  Note 

XXXVIL;  118,  NoteXLIL 

7.  A  person  cannot  hold  of  himself,  118,  Note  XLIL ; 

120,  121.  190,  Note  LXV. 

8.  Tenant 
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Tenures: 

8.  Tenant  on  marriage,  Introd.  xviii.  141.  and^  n.  (Jc\ 

32,  Note  XII.;  374,  Note  CXXXVI. 

9.  Of  whom  the  tenant  in  dower  shall  hold,  47^  Note 

XXV.;  289. 

10.  tenant  by  the  curtesy,  104. 

1 1 .  Copyhold  in  the  hands  of  the  king,  290,  n.  (d). 

12.  The  lord  may  take  the  disseisee  for  his  tenant,  44. 

45,  Note  XXIV. 

13.  See  Homage, 

Treason : 

Of  forfeitures  for,  &c.  311,  312. 

Trees  * 

See  Waste,  (2).  (4). 

Trespass : 

1.  Lies  against  a  disseisor  for  the  entry,  &c.  but  not 

for  the  mean  profits  till  the  disseisee's  entiy,  6^, 
67,  Note  XXX. 

2.  For  though  one  has  the  freehold  in  law  in  him,  yet  he 

cannot  have  trespaite  before  entry,  65^  67. 

3.  None  can  be  a  trespasser,  on  whom  the  law  casts  the 

possession,  67. 

4.  Trespass  lies  against  the  feoffee  of  a  disseisor,  t.  e^ 

after  entry,  67. 

5.  It  lies  by  a  copyholder  against  his  lord,  for  ousting 

him,  202.  274.  428,  ix),  Z15^  Note  CXXXVIII. 

6.  For  cutting  trees,  308. 

7.  So  by  a  feudal  tenant,  if  his  lord  subject  him  to 

another  without  his  consent,  126. 

8,.  By  a  surrenderor  for  not  admitting  the  cestuy  que  use, 

376.  202,  NoteLXXII. 

Trials: 

See  Assize  and  Battail. 

Ti/thes  : 

1.  Whether  grantable  by  copy,  431. 

2.  The  demand  of  tythes  set  up  at  the  second  council  of 

Mascoriy  145. 

3.  ...^  are  tenements,  431,  n,  (A). 

Undertvood : 
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u. 

Underwood: 

Grantable  by  copy,  433,  Note  CLX  XVI. 

V. 

Vassals  .* 

See  Feuds  snd  LordSf  &c. 

Villeins  : 

I.  Whether  copyholders  were  originally  8uch>   197, 

Note  LXVIL 
a.  800377. 

W. 

War  {Private): 

Introd.  xnii.  n.  (m). 

Wards,  &c. 

Wardship,  marriage,  and  relief.    See  121.  129,  and 
Feuds^  (18).  (22).   and  6r«ar(fiai2. 

Warrantia  Charta : 

See  fVrits,  (a).  ^ 
Warranty: 

1.  On  whom  it  descends,  150,  Note  X  LI V.;  172.  179, 

Note  LVIII. 

2.  Express  and  implied,  169.  169,  Note  LIV.;  170. 

177,  Note  LVL 

3.  Lineal  and  collateral,  179.  180,  Note  LVIII. 

4.  Cannot  be  created  without  deed,  188,  Note  LXIV. 

5.  See  Dedi. 

6.  What  it  is,  and  whence  derived,  Irdrod,  xv.  30.  32. 

153.  169. 

7.  By  what  words  created,  &c.  176. 

8.  When  introduced,  and  for  what  reason,  32.  171,  &c. 

9.  Whom  it  binds,  and  the  consequences  thereof,  153. 

169.  189. 
10.  All  feoffinents  hjad  anciently  warranties  annexed,  150. 

II.  And  a  recompence  was  always  presumed,  178. 186. 
12.  The  three  effects  of  warranty  anciently,  172  to  179. 

13.  It 
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Warraniy: 

13.  It  repelled  the  warrantor's  claim,  it  obliged  him  to 

defend  the  land,  &c.  and  (if  by  battail)  to  find  a 
champion,  153. 172. 174. 187,  &c. 

14.  Where  a  feoffinent  with  warranty  bars  an  entail,  62. 

180.  184. 

15.  Warranties  at  common  law  of  two  sorts,  176. 

16.  Viz,  Warranties  commencing  by  disseisin,  and  bind- 

ing warranties,  140. 

17.  Of  binding  warranties,  some  are  altered  by  statutes, 

176,  177,  &c. 
i8.  After  the  statute  Qvia  J^mp^ore;,  express  warranties 
were  frequent  in  conveyances,  171. 

19.  For  the  feudal  tenants  would  not  attorn  without  a 

new  express  warranty,  171.  193. 

20.  The  statute  De  DonU  occasioned  the  distinction  of 

lineal  and  collateral  warranties,  it  barring  only  by 
the  former.  (Q.^  178.    See  179,  180. 

21.  Where  lineal  and  where  coUateral  warranty  is  a  bar 

or  not,  179  to  185. 

22.  Who  might  be  barred  thereby,  is^ue  male  or  female, 

184,  185, 

23.  Where  tlie  ancestor  devised  Isbds  devisable  with 

warranty,  such  warranty  was  no  bar,  188. 

24.  Three  reasons  thereof,  188,  and  see  188,  Note  LXIV. 

25.  Where  one  had  warranted  land  iii  fbe,  and  then  took 

back  an  estate  for  life,  &c.  that  did  not  destroy 
the  warranty,  188. 

26.  Note^  A  warranty  may  be  released,  or  it  may  be 

discharged  by  attainder  of  the  warrantor,  189. 

27.  See  also  Feuds^  (36,  &c.) 
Waste: 

1 .  What  is  waste  in  copyholds,  305. 

2.  Of  waste  in  cutting  trees,  &c.  306,  &c. 

3;  Waste,  vduntary  or  {jemiissive,  is  a  forfeiture  of  the 

copyhold,  305. 50.7^ 
4.  What  wood  or  trees  the  copyholder  may  take,  and 

what  the  lord,  306,  &c. 

5.  Wliere 
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WasU: 

.  5.  Whtse  one  mar  have  waste,  &c.  aUioagfa  the  crtaCe 
if  in  thepBoctj  164. 

1.  Before  and  nnce  the  Conquest,  74,  &c 
3.  A  wiU  is  not  a  deed,  188,  Note  LXIY. 

3.  Probate  of,  76. 

4.  Copyholds  are  not  within  the  stat.  of  wtDs,  417, 

Note  CLXV. 

Women: 

1.  Permitted  to  succeed  to  a  feud,  Inirod.  xvL  16, 

Note  X.  17. 
a.  Exercise  the  functions  of  the  ne^  18. 

3.  May  be  on  the  homage  in  a  customary  court,  410, 

Note  CLXVIIL 
Words  expounded f  Sfc. 
!•  CalummOf  59* 

2.  Clameutn^  Go, 

3*  Confirmari,  112. 

4.  Dedi  and  eoncessif  112. 

5.  Discontinuance,  139. 

6.  2>o#  and  Dowery  46,  47. 140. 

7.  IW/df  {Deadly),  182,  Note  LX. 

8.  Feudum  or  Feodum,  1. 

9.  GWr.  €^  ^ar,  &c.  169. 

10.  Heirs,  &c.  346> 

11.  Laches,  61. 

12.  Prabendum  et  Pnebendarii,  147. 

1 3.  Sohimmodo,  423. 

14.  Stirpes  et  capita,  12, 13,  14. 

15.  Vendicatio,  59. 

16.  Warranty,  169. 
Writs: 

1.  A  writ  of  right,  in  the  time  of  the  ^oxon^,  the  only 

way  to  recover  a  right  of  propriety  in  lands,  and 
why  it  was  disused,  69,  &c-    See  140. 149. 

2.  Of  a  writ  of  tjoarrantia  chartiPf  33.  151.  175.  192. 

3.  A  writ 
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JVrits  ■: 

^.  A  wi^it  of  po86e68ion  to  recover  a  right  of  entry^ 
69,  &c. 

4.  A  cut  in  vita  was  not  anciently  known,  69.  140,  1. 

5.  Of  writs  of  entry,  and  of  assizes,  69. 

6.  Of  summons,  Grand  cape  and  PeiU  cape,  69. 

7.  Writ  of  entry,  when  aUowed  instead  of  battail,  69. 77. 

8.  Writ  of  entry  in  the  Post  given  by  the  statute  of 

Marlb.  71. 

9.  OfaQuidjurisdamatfls^. 

10.  Of  writs  of  entry  ad  communem  legem  et  in  consimUi 

casuy  &c.  133. 

11.  Of  a  writ  of  ward,  and  of  customs  and  services,  1 33. 

Y. 

Year  and  Day  : 

1.  Reason  of,  xviii.  Note  I. 

2.  What  are  laches,  or  not,  on  a  non-claim  within  a  year 

and  day,  6a,  63. 

3.  If  the  disseisor  dies  seised  within  the  year  and  day, 

and  before  entry  of  the  disseisee,  it  gave  a  right 
of  possession  to  his  heir,  64. 

4.  See  title  Possession  and  Risht. 


THE   END. 
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A  TREATISE  ON  COPYHOLDS,  bjr  Chaubs  Wat- 
KITS,  Em.  of  the  Middle  Temple,  Bnrnter  at  Ijnr.  The 
T^d^  Emtum,  corrected  and  much  enfanced  from  die 
Author's  Papen,  and  farther  angmented  wi£  Notes  of  all 
die  more  recently  adjodged  Cases  on  the  Subject,  down  to 
the  present  Period,  '^y  Rqbeht  %tjjwlwt  Vidai.,  of  the 
Middle  Temple,  Esq.  the  Author's  Ezecater«  To  this  Edi- 
tion  is  also  added  an  Appendix  of  Manorial  Customs,  &^   ' 

The  Fint  Vohmie  cootainsdie  Doctrine  of  Manors,  Grants, 
Surrenders,  Entails,  Remainders,  Executoij  Interests  and 
Trusts,  Admission,  Fines,  Forfeitures,  ExtJngiiwhment,  and 
Suspension  and  Enfranchisement. 

The  Second  Volume  treats  of  Courts,  Customs,  Fred>ench, 
Guardiamhip,  License,  Heriots,  Suit,  Rent,  Corpcnd  Ser- 
vices, and  <n  the  Application  of  the  Statute  Law  to  Copy- 
hold Property.  With  Tables  of  the  Names  of  Cases,  and 
a  General  Index. 
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PRINCIPLES  of  CONVEYANCING,  designed  for  the 
use  of  Students,  with  an  Introduction  on  the  Study  of  that 
branch  of  Law.  By  Charles  Watkins,  Esq.  of  the  Middle 
Temple,  Barrister  at  Law.  Tlie  Fourth  Edition,  with  the 
Author's  last  Corrections,  and  with  very  considerable  Addi- 
tions.    By  Richard  Prestoit,  Esq.  Barrister  at  Law. 

*^*  Since  the  puUication  of  the  last  Edition^  the  Publishers 
have  received  from  Mr,  Watkinss  Executor  {Robert  Studl^ 
Vidal,  Esy,)  the  Copy  of  the  fVork,  as  finally  reoised  by  the 
Author  himself',  they  have,  therefore,  avdUed  themselves  of  this 
opportunity  of  introducing  such  Additions  into  the  present 
Edition  as  are  not  contained  in  any  former  Edition, 
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AN  ESSAY  towards  die  furdier  ELUCIDATION  of  die 
LAW  of  DESCENTS;  widi  an  Appendix  on  dw*  Distri- 
bution of  Personal  Effects  of  Intestates.  By  Charles 
^VATKINS,  of  the  Middle  Temple,  Esq.  Barrister  at  Law. 
Third  Edition,  corrected  and  enlarged  from  the  Author's 
Papers,  and  further  augmented  with  Notes  of  all  the  more 
recently  adjudged  Cases  on  the  Subject,  down  to  die  present 
Period.  By  Robert  Studley  Vidal,  of  the  Middle  Temple, 
Esq.  F.  S.  A.  the  Author's  Executor. 
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